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HITTINGTON CLUB and METRO- 
POLITAN ATHEN ZUM, 189, Strand. 


TO-MORROW EVENING (THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16), 
at Eight o’Clock, Dr. CARPENTER, F. R. s., F.G.8., &e., will 
deliver the FIRST of a COURSE of TWO LECTURES, “On 
the HABITS and INSTINCTS of ANIMALS,” to be coneluded 
on the succeeding Thursday. 

Admietion—Members free on producing their Tickets, with 
the privilege of obtaining Tickets for their Friends at Sixpence 
each. Non-Subscribers, One Shilling. 


189, Strand, Nov. 15, 1848. P. BERLYN, Secretary. 


THE NEW ASYLUM FOR INFANT ORPHANS, 
STAMFORD-HILL. 
For Fatherless Children under Eight Years of Age, without dis- 
tinction of Sex, Place, or Religious connexion. 


HE 

of this Charity will occur on the THIRD MONDAY in 

JANUARY. All persons interested in cases should make 

ication “ forthwith” to the Office, where Blank Forms for 

didates, and every information, cau be obtained, on any day, 

from Ten till Four. 

Bubscriptions most thankfully received. 

Annual Subscription, 10+. 6d., entitling to One Vote at Each 


Life gubseription, £5 58., entitling to One Vote at Each 


The Votes Increase in proportion to the Subscription. 
DAVID W. WIRE, 
THOMAS W. AVELING, Hon. Sees. 
Office, , Poultry. 


NEW BAPTIST CHURCH, ISLINGTON, 


N LORD’S-DAY NEXT, Nov. 19th, 1848, 
TWO SERMONS will be preached on the OPENING of 


the LA ROOM at Mesers. Baker and Sous, 107, U 1 
street. 1 the Morning, by the Rev. R. W. OVERBURY, 
of Eag and that in the Evening, by the Rev. J. COX 
of Shacklewell. 


Services te commence at Eleven and half-past Six e'clock. 


A PARTNER WANTED. 


ANTED, by a Wholesale House in the 
CITY, a Young, Unmarried ato. as an Active PART- 
nestor « pee n 

— Ae it is desirable he should — wpon tbe 
premises, none need app who is not a decidedly retigious 
Address - O. F. Q., 6, Essex-court, Temple, Strand.“ 
November 15, 1848. 


ꝙꝓ —̃ — 


TO DRAPERS’ AND GROCERS’ ASSISTANTS. 


ANTED, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, where 

the trades are combined; or a YOUTH who has some 

know of the business as an improver. None need apply 

whose will not bear the strictest investigation, and 

who will not cheerfully comply with the rules of a serioua Dis- 

senting family. A member of a Congregational Church pre- 

ferred. Apply, stating age, salary, and reference, to J. Gineerp, 
draper ——— Bedworth, Warwickshire. 


TO IRON MONGERS. 


an Iron pe = wy four years in, and possesses 
a general know „the trade, is anxious to obtain a 
— in a respectable concern, Salary not so much an 


1 
ferred. Address, H. W. N., 29, Thomas-street, Weymouth. 


BOARD AND LODGING, 


| a small, bealthy, at beautifully-situated 
A , of 

Stile boblte Sealvous of quiet for the Lavell ef heslin or ny. 
find the above a very suitable place. advertiser has 

* but no family. There is a genteel business attached to 
the 8 whieh, however, would not interfere with domestic 


order. would be almost the sole use of a second parlour, 
if required ; and the style of lodging nay be by the 
above particulars and the of per annum. Respecta- 
dle reference would be req and given. 

For further particulars, address to H. D. Cant, Chemist, 
Paignton, Devon. 


COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION.— 
Assurance, with these peculiar advantages :— 
— 
amongst the assured exclusively. 
Aanual premiums per £100, with whole profits. 
S| OS |S | Oe |S | S| 
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Reports, Tables, and every information may be had of the 


Edinburgh Office: 14, St. Andrew’s-square. 
Londen Office: 12, Moorgate-street. 
WILMER OWEN HARRIS, 
Agent and Secretary. 


OMCZOPATHY and its PRINCIPLES EX- 
PLAINED 1 Lectures thereon delivered at 
Exeter Hall. By joun , M.D. Price 3s. 

These Lectures contain an exhibition of the mistaken views 
on which the old system of medical practice is ſoun led; an 
ex of the nature of the homaopathic principle and 
of its ication to the cure of diseases; a rationale of the 
infini doses and a History of the progress of Homa@o- 
pathy. 


Sold by SHzRwoop and Co., 23, Paternoster - row. 


NEXT HALF-YEARLY ELECTION 


To the Reformers of the United Kingdom. 


Now ready, Seventy pages, Price 6d., 


HE REFORMER’S ALMANACK and PO- 
LITICAL YEAR-BOOK FOR 1849. 


In addition to the information usually supplied by such pub- 
lications, it will contein the latest and most authentic particulars, 
from parliamentary and other public documents, on 
the following topice:—Record of the principal events of 1848— 
Analysis of the Houses of Parliament—List of M.P.’s, distin- 
tiehing those connected with the Peerage, 5 Navy, Church, 
overument, &c.— Ministers of State, and their salaries—Ana- 
lysis of our Representative System—The National Expenditure 
its enormous amount and increase, &c.—Our unequal and un- 
just system of Taxation—Ruinous cost of the Army and Navy— 
Expenses of the Royal Family and Court; the Royal Palaces 
and Publie Buildings ; the Colonies, &c.—Examination of the 
Pension List—Revenues and abuses of the State-church in 
England and Ireland—Facts for Reformers—Statistics—Au- 
thentic particulars respecting the Registration— The Freehold 
Franchise, and how to obtain it;—The whole forming a valuable 
Political Year-Bouk and Directory, adapted to the special use of 
Radical Reformers of every clase, 


AYLoTT and Jones, 8, Paternoster-row, London; and all 
Booksellers. 


Scorrisn aur LIFE ASSURANCE 


Incorporated dy Act of Parliament. 
Established 1831. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke of a and QUEENSBERRY, 


MEDICAL OFFICER. 
JOSEPH LAURIE, Keq., M. D., 12, Lower Berkeley-street. 


View of the progress and situation of the Society since its 
institution :— 


— eee ll 


Amount | Annual | Accumnuia- 

Assured. | Revenue ted Fund. 
At let of March, 1836 ....| £642.87! | £21,916 £40,974 
Ditto 1842 ....| 1,685,067 61.851 191,496 
Ditto 1848 ....| 2,984,878 110,700 415,673 


The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE being a MUTUAL ASSUR- 
ANCE 8OCIETY, their Profits are not, as in Proprietary Com- 
panies, divided the Purtners of the Companies and the 
Assured, The WHOLE belong to the policy hol 

A POLICY for £1,000, effecied on the let of March, 183), is 
now increased to £1,402. , 

The SEVENTEENTH Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, 
and all other information, may be had on application at the 
Society's Office, 614, Moorgate-street, London. 

WM. COOK, Agent. 


FURNITURE AND LOOKING-GLASSES, 7 
us extensive celebrity of JOSEPH LOADER’s 


Establishment, for twenty-five years, for all articles a 
pertaining to the Upholstering Business, affords a certain 
guarantee to all purchasers from his Stock, that whatever they 
may select will be of the most approved Fashion and best wor¥ 
manship, moderately charged. 

A tasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of the 
Dining, Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, is uniform)s 
kept, comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney Glasses 
Chiffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, aud Bed 
ding, at regularly fixed prices, corresponding with the wants or 
elegances of Household Economy, offered on terms with whict 
none but first-rate houses cau successfully compete. 


Descriptive Catalogues may be obtained, on application, b. 
any party who may be desirous to make especial centract for any 
requisites for the commencement or completion of Housekeep- 


ing, coupled with suggestions essential to ensure comfort aud 
respectability. 


PRESENT TARIFF. 


E 8. d. E b. d. 
Solid rose wood chairs, French polished. 015 Oea.tol 2 0 
Sets of eight mahogany ditto 440 .. 410 0 
ny Trafalgar ...... 416 0 „ 510 0 
dola easy chairs (in leather). 1 8 @ .. 116 0 
eS ee — 11060 . 10 0 
7, 
Aae bastler aba at 3 0 0 * * 3 5 0 
ng 1s, cary 
throu a pring stuffed, in morocco, 
on patent CABLOTS.......cceccccececee 340 . 310 0 
Coue eee. 215 0 315 0 
Mahogany loo tables, French polished. 211 0 . 214 0 
Rosewood ditto, on pillars „eee SIO DO .. 4 8G 
Rosewood chiffoniers, with carved backs 
and marble tops, 3 ft., carved........ 35 0 .. 310 @ 


14 : 2 — 1 sliding 412 
ahugan ning tables, w 

— Renee > Bag and castors...... 312 
Mahogany bedsteads, with cornices or 


oO 
— 
uo 
oS 


4, sacking orlath bottoms, polished 4 0 „ 4 
PA se dittoe massive pillars, carved, 
e screwed, and bracketed round.. 6 6 2 te 
3-feet 6-inch elliptic wash-stands, mar- 
dle tops eeeneeeeeteteeeee „ „ „„ 212 3 12 
D tables, en suite 


Winged wardrobe, with drawers in 
centres „ % „ „„ „„ „ „ 8 10 
3ft. mahogany or japanned chest of 
drawers eseeeeer eee * „„ 2 5 


= 
o 
ac coo sc Seo S&S & @ & 
— 
ao 
— 
— — 
acs 6 6e 60 0 


Chamber chairs, with cane or willow seat 0 3 0 5 

Chi . ney glasses, in gilt frames, 30 by 18 
eee eee man, „ 317 

Alva or Wool Mattress, 4 ft. 6 in 0 16 „ O17 


% Shipping and Country Orders promptly executed, and 
the cus allowances made in ail wholesale transactions.— 
December, 1847. 


JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, Pavement, Fins- 


bury, London, to whom it is requested, as a favour, alt | 


etters may be addressed in full. 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


Established b 3 Charter of King 0 the First, 
A.D. 1720, for ASSURANCE upon LIFE, net FIRE, and for 
MARINE INSURANCES. Offices, No. 7, Royal Exchange, 
Coruhill, and No. 10, Regent-street. 


GOVERNOR. 
Lestock Peach Wilson, Eaq. 


SUB-GOVERNOR. 
William King, Eeq. 


DEPUTY -GOVERNOR. 
Robert Cotesworth, Esq. 


Ax p Twenty-Four Directors, viz, :— 
Robert Allen, Esq. James Dowie, Esq. 
John Alves Arbuthnot, Eeq. John Furee, Esq. 
Richard Baggaliay, Esq. Samuel Gregson, Eeq. 
George Barnes, E-eq. David Charles Guthrie, Eeq. 
Henry Blanshard, Leg. John Alexander Hankey, Eeq. 
John Wateon Borradaile, Esq. | Edward Harnage, Esq. 
Edward Burmester, Keq. Charles Kerr, . 
Henry Cayley, Eeg. Johu Ord, Eeq. 
Aaron Chapman, . 4. George Probyn, Esq. 
Charles Crawley, Esq. Join Rees, Esq. 
William Dallas, Esq. Patrick Francis Robertson, Eeq. 
Bonamy Dobree, jun., Eeq. Thomas Weeding, Esq. 

The Corporation has effected Life Assurances for a period of 
more than 125 years, its first policy having been issued on the 7th 
of June, 1781. 

The extent of ite business and connexions, the security 
afforded by its large capital, its long standing, its advantages to 
Assurers, and the liberality of its transactions, strongly recom- 
mend it to the 

Two-thirds of the gross profits are awarded to the Assured, 
and the expenses of managing the Life Department are not, as 
is usual, taken from the premium fund, but are defrayed by the 
Corporation out of their one-third share of the ta, thus 
giving to the Assured all the advantages of Mutual Assurance, 
without biability of partnership, and the security of an ancient 
and opulent Corporation. 

Its tables have been formed on the lowest scale, to meet the 
varied views of Aesurers, by affording to them the option of the 
— — several advantages :—Firstly, of participating in the 
profits of the Corporatioa by abatements from annual premiums 
or, secondly, by making additions to the sums assured by way 
of bonus payab'e at death; or, thirdly, by a money payment at 
the division of profits iu every fifth year; whilst from those who 
desire to limit their assurances to a given sum without partici- 
pation in profits, the lowest possible rate of premium is re- 

uired, aa will be evinced by tables expressly prepared for the 
Corporation, which may be had on application at their offices, 
and which have been constructed for meeting the various wants 
of Assurers, aud every risk to which by assurance 
can be extended, 

The bonuses made to Assurers have, at some of the periods of 
division been upwards of 50 — cent., and for three of the 
lowest years the average bonus been equal to from 244 to 28 
per cent., or from 3 to 34 per cent. per annum on the sum as- 
sured, varying according to the age of the lise, 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100. 


PARTICIPATING. NON-PARTICIPATING. 
8. Whole term Whole term For For 
< of Life of Life. [One Lear Seven Years. 
4 8. 4. 4 8. d. 4 8. d. 4E 8. d. 
20 20 8 115 11 018 3 019 10 
30 210 8 2511 1 5 1 1 6 11 
40 3 5 1 3 0 0 110 2 lil 7 
50 410 7 465 7 283 0 211 1 
60 612 5 6 511 312 1 445 
65 8 411 716 9 415 2 510 10 
FIRE INSURANCE on every description of Property at 
— Hates, aud MARINE INSURANCES at the Current 
remiume. 


Attendance daily, from Ten till Four, at both the Offices, and 
Prospectuses seat free on a written a 


pplication. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 
CHOLERA.—HOMC0OPATHIC 


= 


SIATIC 


112, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London 


D° YOU SUFFER TOOTH-ACHE ?—If 
so, use BRANDE’S ENAMEL for ar. the decaying 


spots, rendering defective teeth sound aad 
mended 14 sicians and Surgeons of the highest eminence. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING only; similar to that sold at 2s. 6d. 
May be had of Chemists everywhere. 


TasTIMontats.—The Rev. J. Pady, Independent Minister, of 
Colyton, Devon, says :—* | applied it to two aching teeth, which 
have been quite easy ever siuce. I bave waited to see whether 
the cure 2 — which I am happy to say itis.” W. Port- 
way, of Clapton- i, Dunmow, says:—* I have recommended 
it to fourteen persons, and in every case but one it has given 
that relief which they have long sought, and for which some of 
them have been at a very great expense ; and the failure of that 
one was entirely through not properly mixing the enamel.” 

‘Thomas Wright, of No. 12 Newington-crescent, Lon- 
don, says:—** Brande Enamel) is the most effective and pain- 
less cure for tooth-ache I have ever found. I have no hesita- 
tion in recommending it to all sufferers.” Mr. J. Sergeant, of 
the Medical-hal., Linton, says :—* I have known your Enamel 
used in many instances with the most perfect and satisfactory 
effect. Two or three cases have occurred during the last few 
weeks, of persons who contemplated having their teeth ex- 
tracted ; but, from their comparative soundness, | recommended 
them to try Brande’s Enamel, and | have since been pleased to 
bear, that in each instance the parties have not only been free 
from the tooth-ache, but the teeth, which were formerly an in- 
tolerable nuisance, have again become useful in masu — 
See numerous other testimonials in various newspapers, every 
one of which is strictly authentic. 

If any difficulty in obtaining it occurs, send One Shilling and 
a Stamp to J. WILLIS, 4, bell’s-buildings, Salisbury-equare, 
London, and you will eusure it by return of Post, 


AGENTS WANTED, 


November 15, | 


4 Che Noncontormist. 


(1848, 


— 


at is not necessary that 
volume. 


Eclectic Review 
“Here, in the com 
of conscience.” Mr. 

3 freedom 
which he loves so devoted 


„These 
call attention 


such power in his 
of his readers.“ — 


Perhaps the book would 
As a series of newspaper 


“The republication of these — 


and earnest: and we know few better services that can be 


W ici that our young men a 0 — 
to brace weir N their attachment 10 those sacred principles which lie at the basis of genuine Christianity. 


iall has won so many admirers throu 


„This neat little volum 
onconformist’ 


* display 

ie speci 

to the practical modes in which it ou 

or even share ir. it, for he has faithfully and zealously fulfilled his part. He has discussed the numerous to 

this great subject with such clearness in his expositions, 
8 as will carry conviction of the 

niverse. 
“The literary merits of Mr. Miall’s work are considerable. The style is vigorous and lively, 


amongst the dissenting organs.“ - Manchester 


Now ready, in One Volume, Royal 18mo, price 2s, 6d., 


ETHICS OF NONCONFORMITY, 
WORKINGS 


OF WILLINGHOOD. 


Repitinted from the “ Nofi¢onforinist.” 


BY RDWARD MIALL. 


most seasonable, and can scarcely fail to be productive of much 

are like all the productions of their author, lucid, nervous, logical, 
rendered to nonconformity than the extensive diffusion of such a 
should make it their chosen companion. It will serve at once 


= 


in a separate form is 


we should describe them. They 


: 


we have a series of articles from the ‘ Nonconformist’ in vindication of liberty 

hout the country, by his vigorous and powerful advocacy of 

tat little doubt can be entertained of the wide and ready diffus of this new tribute to a cause 

ly and serves so well. - Gateshead Observer. 

eis a — of the able and interesting series of Essays which appeared, under the above titles, 
e 


s of a small volume, 


: t t . sed many of the essays, as they originally from time to time, with much 
2 X we hav — doubt they wilt meet with, as they deserve, an extensive ci ation in their present more convenient 
atid ¢o Age Mercury. 


mental powers of a very high order. They are the production of Mr. Miall, and were designed to 
importance, in these times, of rendering fealty to divine truth in this particular department, and 
t to display itself. If this end be not accomplished the author cannot bear the blame. 

ics connected with 
such aptness in his iflustrations, such cogency in his reasonings, and 
truth of its leading principles to many minds among all classes 


abounding with illustration 
in the matter of 


to its high position 


have gained in real value if its author could have forgotten newspaper exi 
articles, however, they must have done much towards raising the 


ner. 
London: AYLotr and Joxzs, 8, Patenoster-row. 


—— 


the very low price named 


Eeq., M.D 
0 


M. A. 
Mohammedaniem; its Ri 
Arthur, late Missionary 


Facilities of that Art on Society. By Rev. John Tod Brown, 


The Acquisition of Knowl 
The Geological Evidences of the 
Rev. Thomas Archer, D.D 


ELEGANT WORK FOR A PRESENT, 


SUITABLE FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE. 


Pusoure's VIEWS of ANCIENT BUILDINGS in ROME and its VICINITY. Consisting 
of Twenty-six most beautiful Coloured Plates, on Whatman’s thick drawing paper, with Descriptive Letter-press, atlas 
4to, half morocco, gilt edges. Reduced to 28s., published at £6 16s. 6d. 


LIST OF PLATES. 


1. Grotto of Egeria. 10. Pantheon. 19. Tomb of Hadrian. 
2. Zemple of Vesta. ll. Ponte Lugano. 20. Pyramid of Caius Cestius. 
3. Temple of Fortuna Virilis. 12. m Exterior. 21. Triumphal Arch of Septimus Se- 
4. Temple of Janus Quadrifrons. 13. Colosseum Interior. veras, 
5. Temple of Bacchus. 14. Forum of Nerva. 22. Temple of Pallas. 
Temple of Vesta. 15. Arch of Titus. 23. Claudian Aqueduct. 

Tomb of Cecilia Metella. 16. Temple of Jupiter Tonans. 24. Ponte Salaro. : 
8. Temple of Minerva Medica. 17. T Column. 25. Baths of Dioclesian. 
9. Temple of the Dea Tussis. 18. Arch of Trajan at Benevento. 26. Triumphal Arch of Constantine. 


Bevsamin L. Green, 62, Paternoster-row, London, having purchased the entire stock of this magnificent work, offers it at 


THIRD THOUSAND, WITH ENGRAVINGS, 
Just Published, in handsome foolecap 8vo, cloth lettered, price 3s. 6d., 


LECTURES to YOUNG MEN, delivered before the Young Men’s Christian Association, during 


the Winter of 1847-8. 


The Natnral History of Creation. By Edward Lankester,| The M logy of the Greeks. By Rev. John Aldis. 
„ The H sew | of the Formation of the Free Church of the Canton 
rganization. By Rev. John Harris, D.D. de Vaud, Switzerland. By the Hon. and Rev, B. W. 
The Art of Printing, and the Effects of the Cheapness and Noel, M.A 


The Truths Peculiar to Christianity, and the Principal Proof of 


which 10 are 8u tible. By Rev. Charles Stovel. 
ee, Tenets, and History. By Rev. W.| The Moral Influence of the Commercial Spirit of the Day. By 
in Ineia. Rev. Fisk, L 


M sness of Christianit compatible with ite Truths, 
and with Faith in its Verities. 1 — Charles Prest. | 
The Age we Live in. By Rev, Dr. Cumming. 


London: Benzsamin L. GUN, 62, Paternoster-row. 


By Rev. Dr. Beaumont. 
xistence of the Deity. By 


are now dispelled, as 
Testimonials to prove its 
ave 
ime. 
W. 
TUB! 


Articles of Gutta Percha. 


1 to the weather 


Which will not polish. 


TO FARMERS AND HORSE PROPRIETORS. 


ASHBOURN’S 
PERCHA HARNESS offers great advantages to all 
who ute harness; as it is produced at one-third less expense 
than leather, is impervious to wet, requires no oiling, and can 
be repaired easily, and almost without expense, by any person. 
The many prejudices ple material has had to contend with 


it jo wear in Winter and Summer for a considerable 


E. W. has a compl 
NG, BHOE-SOLES, and all other Ornamental and Fancy 


The E. I. O. WATERPROOF DUBBING is an article no one 


Harness, Gig, and Carri Aprons, Tarpauling, &c. 
Sold in pots, at 3d., 6d., and Is., to tae a polish; and 8 Id., 


- ee 


PATENT DESSICATED COFFEE. 


OHN RELFE, No. 4, Gracechurch-street, begs 
to inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has succeeded 
in a * with the PATENT DESSICATING 
COMPANY (Davison and seen. Patentees), for roasting 
Coffee. This principle is perfectly novel, being effected entirely 
by hot air; and has the peculiar advantage of improving the 
artic le both in colour, strength, and quality, preserving purity, | 
richness of flavour, and all jte aromatic g » whilst it ex- 
cludes all burnt and acrid matter, which under the ordinary 
process invariably arises. It is recommended by the most emi- 
nent of the Faculty, as being especially adapted. to persons of 
weak digestive organs. 


IMPROVED GUTTA 


„E. W. has numerous and valuable 
suitability for harness from those who 


ete assortment of MILL-BANDS, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


should be without, for wate “ Mesers. Davison and Symington, “ Apothecaries Hall. 


by your improved process, left with me, to a cgreful chemical 


NG FACTORY, 
&e., freed from ALL THE 


The advantages have 
to seventy each purified, 


— have been returned 
maki 


and — 


1 
BORN. Ladies should be careful 


be prepared against the coming pestilence. 

THE EXPENSE I8 TRIFLING. 

urprised 1087 A have had one 
praise. 


CERTIFICATE. 


“TIT have sent three hea 


ng a fourth excellent bed. 
ds, I regard the same dese 


CHARLES HERRING, Parenres. 


Washbourn’s Improved Percha Ha factory | ¢zamination, and find it to be free from the strong, acrid, em- 

and Warehouse, a 8 pyreumatic oil which gives to coffee, as ordinarily 5 80 

516. OXFORD-STREET. LONDON much of ite unpleasant flavour; and, doubtlees, also its rious 

, 2 , me effects on many constitutions; at the eame time that 3 — 

p. S. Whol sale Agents for Yorkshire, &c., Mesers. Smiruigs, | all the fine aromatic unimpaired. It is much | 

2, Nessgate, York. more evenly roasted throughout its substance, and I consider a 

very great Ur ae process. 5 

CHOLERA! NI ! CHOLERA! “I remain Ber respectfully, 3 

ATENT BED FEATHER ALKALI WASI. 1 


14, IN SSOATE- STREET, HOL- 
to have their Beds, 


Mattresses, Dear Sir,—I have been lately using the 
IMPURITIES long using engenders, and 


1 oa 
sent me, pre according to r invention, and a of 
opinion that it is softer, is better flavoured, and is better suited 
to persons whose digestive — 

is more wholesome than which is roasted in the usual 


and are all loud in “Tam, dear sir, yours trul 


“To R. Davison, Esq. JAME 


. 


COPLAND, M.D.” 
beds to undergo this patent process, 
1, Gry, and fit for use, the surplus 

Having recommended all my 


rv eneral patron 
“ANDREW U 1. B. Kps.“ 


ARPETS.— Splendid designs i 
* plendid desigus in 


Well-seasoned Floor-cloth 8. 6d. per square yard, and yard- 


wide French Chintzes at 18. 4d. per yard. 


slight the soles, 


ever 
ther 


have b 


the 


\UTTA PERCHA.—Boots and Shoes, soled 
— 2 ingly pl being eminently non-conductors of 
1. I. A1 mpenetrabie by showers or salt water, 


TORS to the SEA-SIDE. 
The idea that atmospheric heat has any detrimental effect 


FourAN T. 18, Wharf-road, City-road, ard of any 
lesale dealers. 


LUCK, KENT, and CUMMING, have removed their Esta- 
blishments from the City to No. 4, ent-street, Waterloo- 
place, (opposite Hawall and James’). ey are disposing of 
several thousand yards at the above low prices, and every other 
description of — N reasonable. Turkey Carpets, 
Damasks for Curtains, 


easant wear for tender feet, and, how- 


ORTSMEN, TOURISTS, and VISI- 


ELFE’S HOMGOPATHIC COCOA, im- 
proved by the Desiccating Company's process, DAVI- 
SON and SYMINGTON Patentees, on a perfectly novel plan, 
the nut being roasted hot air, thereby preservi fine | 
flavour and highly nutritive quality of the cocoa in its fullest | 
extent, and effectually eradicating all those grosser olly par- 
ticles which have rendered the use of it objectionable to persons | 
of weak digestion. The purity and superiority of this most 
extraord preparation y secured for it a most ex- 
tensive and increasing sale among the homeeopathic public, 
being — recommended by the most eminent of the feouhs 
to persons delicate health as far he gee to any set offered 
to those who desire an economical agreeable te for 
the breakfast, luncheon, or tea table.—Prepared and sold by 
JOHN RELFE, No. 4, Gracechurch-street. 


advantages; aud being impervious to 
Ke it may fairly be said to 


e. ay be had of the GUTTA 


— — — 


Gentlemen, —I have submitted the sample of coffee roasted | 


) 
5, Old B street. 


are weak; and hence, that it 
way, and which is often burnt or acrid. 


Ta at 
. and 4s., and best Brussels at 3s. gree 


SHILLING COFFEE. 


CITY TEA WAREHOUSE, 60, GRACECHURCH-STREET. 
COFFEE FOR THE MILLION.—ONE SHILLING PER 


POUND, 
Or Tite, for 6s. 6d. 
* AND COMP beg to call the 
of to extraordinaril 
rood and cheap .. Preah Wery day. , 
¢ _ TEAS. z. 4. 
tly „ ahd ceable .. 3 2 
an 1. 00e 3 4 
ekoe Souch ut is g. rough, 
and full flavoured Tea. wy PR 40 
The Finest Congou Imported—richy ripe, full, and fra- 
gran eseeeveeeee „ „ * e 4 4 
Strong Young Hyson ...... 2 3 4 
Gunpowder, very serviceable for mixing 40 
Choice G N (fimest).......... boese g sees ee 0 6 0 
Abbiss an Mixture of Four Fine Teas (Black and 
Green), a delicious Tea ..... oe eee eee 5 0 
COFFEES. 
Choice Plantation ; rich mellow flavour 1 4 
Very fine ; mountain flavour 1 6 


Notice.—Two Pounds of Fine Coffee ( d hot from the 
cylinder, preserving all the fine aroma; for Walf-a-crown, 


. canister included. 


N.B.—Caution.— Beware of very low-priced Teas. The Duty 
on all Teas is 28. 24d. per Ib.; the merchant’s lowest price for 
sound Congou is 9d. per Ib.—Calculate the cost. 


ABBISS and COMPANY, 60, Gracecharch-street. 
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OALS.—COCKERELL and CO., (late Beard 


Co.) quote from the Coal Exchange Registry (published 
by anthority of the ration) that during the month of Oct. 
last 221,284 tons of 8 were b t into London, and ont of 


this large quantity only 44,010 tons were best coals; from 
whence the inference is clear, and the fast undeniable, that 
al h the great majority of consumers order best coals, very 
few families obtain them. C.and Co. continue to deal only in 
best coal, viz.—Stewart’s, Hetton’s, Lambton’s, Haswell's, and 
Hartlepool, to which their trade has been confined for the last 
15 a Present cash prices, 25s. per ton.—PURFLEET- 
WHARF, EARL-STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


PARALYSIS. 
MX, HALSE, the MEDICAL GALVANIST 


of 22, Brunswick-square, London, earnestly recommends 
invalids, and gentlemen of the medical profession, to peruse the 
followi It cannot but eu them, and prove to them the 
all but miraculous powers of Galvauism, when applied in a scien- 
tific manner, and with an efficient ap 
The following case is perhaps as remarkable a one as could be 
selected, as showing the powers of Galvanism, after every medi- 
cine, and almost every medical practitioner in Devonshire, had 
been tried in vain; and as the truth of it is witnessed by a die- 
tinguished clergyman of the Established Church, there can, one 
wonld suppose, be no doubt in any one’s mind as to its accuracy. 
When the patient was brought to Mr. Halse, his wife told him 
oS . 7 not — th Galvanism, A anything else, 
could possibly restore him ; complaint been din 
so long, and he was in ng 2 And tate, that it = be = 
sumptuous to expact any efit, as ed 
the most celebrated physicians in Devonshire, and still daily 
continued to + worse. She also stated, that her friends blamed 
her very much for removing him from his home; but she could 
not help it. Her husband had heard of such extraordinary ctires 
made by Mr. Halse in his com t, that galvanized he would 
be, in spite of ev — His medical man was quite angry 
with him for thinking of such a thing; and when his friends 
were carrying him from his house to every one ap- 
to be convinced that they should never see him alive any 
more. But, notwithstanding all the difficulties he had to contend 
with, he was determined, and insisted upon being galvanized. 
The following letter, which he sent to the editor of the Heeter 
Flying Post, will prove the result :— 
OUGHT NOT GALVANISM TO BE MORE GENERALLY 
RESORTED TO? 


A Letter to the Editor of the Flying Post, by one who has 
derived immense benefit from the power of the Galvanic 


Apparatus. 


“Mn. Epitor,—A few weeks since I noticed a b 
LAL I T 
state ti am 0 1 
414 its of cases, and 
with the frap- 


vourable mention of Mr. Halse’s 
of him, and even more, is his due; 


ther arm or leg—they 
did not belong to me; 


rapidly ng their health. I only regret that 
ed to him ear fer: I should have been many 
et one 80. : — 
2 “Geonoa B. Brome. 
“ New London Inn, Dodbrooke, Kin . 
“ Witness to the truth of 22 ° 
on. 
recommends ytic patients — 
country to purehase one of his Ten-Guine.P e 
ratus; as, with bis instructions, they will be enabled to app! 
the Galvanism themselves, without the least pain, and fully as 
effective as he could at his own residence. ‘ 
Invalids are solicited to send to Mr. W. H. HALSE, of 22, 
Brunswick-equare, London, for his let on MEDICAL 
GALVANISM, which ein te ae ree 14 ** 4 4 * 
stam They w astonished at nu. 
ui be found the particulars of ured fo of asthma, 
rheumatism, scia 


. tic-donloureux, 

plain — 12 — — 
genera debility, ind 

isorders, &c. Mr. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


THE ANOMALY MADE MORE 
ANOMALOUS. 


OF course, the Church of England in Ireland 
how suggestive the title, it is worth a parenthesis 
to note—is a much misunderstood, and sadly 
calumniated institution. To the irreverent and 
malignant it may present some phases of 
inconsistency—and, viewed in some lights, may 
show upon its surface the colour of injustice. 
But on the whole, it is to be supposed, and sub- 
stantially, it both intends aud compasses a benefi- 
cent object. The charity which “thinketh not 
evil” will discern in it something more amiable 
than a monument of Protestant ascendency, more 
noble than a tool of political party, more spiritual 
than an aggregation of “ vested interests.” Faction, 
indeed, may find it a convenient thing to swear 
77 policy to use, or selfishness to — in, — but 

what great organization for the advantage of 
mankind may not the same be said? Peel off 
these abuses, which after all are but superficial, 
from the Church of England in Ireland, and 
take the core of the Institution—its real intent, 
significance, and result—under cognizance, and 
your censure will be changed into praise—disgust 
will give place to admiration, and the curse which 

ou were wont to pronounce will fall from your 
ips in the shape of a blessing. 

To some such purport as this, apologists for the 
“ grand aa by wee to speak. Few, indeed, 
were they, with intellects awake, who were imposed 
upon by the plausibility of the defence—and of 
these few, their wishes rather than their reason 

ve * But who will venture upon this 
— excuse after the endowment, by the Legis- 
lature, of the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland ? 
Who will dare to tell to the ear of the public the 
real ing and purpose of the Church of Eng- 
land in Ireland, when once our statesmen have 
consummated their darling scheme? What literary 
hack, of either political partys wil) have the courage 
to inform the curious world, through the medium 
of the Quarterly or the Edinburgh, why the Pro- 
testant Establishment in Ireland should continue 
to exist? We have no doubt that the true reasons 
for maintaining it, “in all its integrity,” will be 
precisely the same as now—but what colourable 
reasons will remain wherewith to purchase the in- 
dolent acquiescence of the British public? Why, 
we doubt if the utmost ingenuity of man will suc- 
ceed in concealing the obvious sham. The “grand 
anomaly ” will be rendered tenfold more anomalous 
than ever. The riddle will become perfectly in- 
explicable, save, indeed, upon one hypothesis— 
that the Church of England in Ireland is a rich 
pro , which it suits not the convenience of 
those who inherit it to give up. With every dis- 

tion to think charitably, this is the only intel- 
igible motive to which we can trace up the pro- 
fessed devotion of our rulers to the Church of the 
minority. 

“ Hom rendered by the civil power to the 
truth of God ”—this is the first pretence which 


Lord John Russell’s policy will strip from off the 


back of the confessed anomaly. It was always a 
ridiculous falsehood—it will soon be an admitted 
one. The homage which is equally rendered to 
antagonistic systems is no homage at all—cannot 
even put on the appearance of it. The oracle 
which utters in the same breath manifest contra- 
dictions, might as well be silent altogether. The 
testimony which is given impartially in favour of 
two mutually denunciatory creeds, not only may 
not, but cannot, command belief. Truth is one— 
and the truth of God, above all, is consistent with, 
not contradictory of, itself. State patronage and 
pay extended re eee as well as to Protestantism 
cannot be interpreted into a recognition by the 
State of embodied truth, or as a convenient form 
in which to express obedience to it. Sham, num- 
ber one, is exploded for ever—clean blown to 
atoms, never to be reproduced. The Church may 
thank the State, her cherished guardian, for 
wiping out the most plausible and taking argument 
in favour of establishments—for shifting the basis 
upon which such institutions have been — 
supposed to rest. The wisdom of the Whigs will 
sweep away the strongest barricade erected to ob- 
struct the advance of voluntaryism. 


“ A Missionary Church.” Not a bad idea, if it 
could be sustained. Truth driven into the very 
heart of error, by a wise severity, a beneficent 
injustice, to bless benighted Romanists, in spite of 
themselves. A very pretty theory, although it 
must be admitted that experience has not done 
much to recommend it. But how now? If Catho- 
licism be endowed, how can the Church of England 
in Ireland assume a missionary character? If 
missionary, it is, of course, intended to convince, 
to persuade, to convert—to dispel surrounding 
darkness by its purer light—to banish error by 
holding forth the truth. Is this the object of the 
State in maintaining the institution at all hazards ? 
Why, then, pay and perpetuate an opposition? 
Why give with one hand, for the purpose of pre- 
venting, what it gives with the other, for the pur- 

of accomplishing? Why erect and guard a 
ttery for demolishing what with equal pains it 
strengthens against assault or decay? No! A 
Missionary Church will not do. Sham the second 
is knocked on the head. Neither to bear testimony 
to God’s truth, nor to uphold a Missionary Church, 
is the Protestant episcopal establishment to be 
preserved in Ireland. The Catholic endowment 
scheme blows on all such pretences. These pious 
frauds could be successfully professed only from 
behind a mask. That dropped, they become 
ridiculous. 

Why, then, should the Church of England in 
Ireland be maintained? It is confessedly the 
church of a small minority—and can only be pre- 
served and perpetuated by State arrangements, 
with a view to their advantage. But then up 
comes this awkward inquiry—what claim have a 
minority in Ireland to indulgences, which in Scot- 
land and in England they are denied? The faith 
they profess cannot sustain their claim—for in 
endowing an opposite faith, the legislature must 
profess its indifference to religious creeds. They 
cannot plead past success. They cannot point to 

dual growth. They cannot draw an argument 
rom their own poverty. They are a small minority, 
but they have wealth enough to support such 
religious institutions as they need—richer, in com- 

arison, than the Dissenters of England—abler far, 
in point of pecuniary ability, than those of Scot- 
land. Why, then, is this little sect in Ireland to 
be endowed with national funds, when much 2 
sects on this side St. George's channel are left 
to their own resources? The co-existence in the 
sister isle of an Established Church for the 
majority and for a minority, will be, ipso. fucto, a 
ublic declaration in favour of the payment by the 
State of the teachers of all religionscreeds. Argu- 
mentatively, the patronage of Protestantism in 
Ireland, side by side with Romanism, is the 
abandonment of all reason for legislative sanction 
and support of religion, derived either from the 
doctrines professed, or from the number of pro- 
fessors. the State is justified in upholding 
religious error and religious truth, the church of 
a minority, and that of a majority, we should be 


glad to learn what it is not justified in main- 
taining. 

Let no casual reader, however, mistake us—our 
* constant readers” are in no danger of doing so. 
Our object is to show how utterly devoid of re- 
ligious intention our rulers are in meddling with 
ecclesiastical affairs—and, when it suits their pur- 
pose, how 1 they can throw all their pious pre- 
tensions to the winds. They themselves are 
taking the most effectual measures for proving to 
the world that Church Establishments with them 
have no spiritual purpose whatever. They are re- 
ducing these institutions, viewed from this position, 
to the most glaring absurdities. Well, then, some 
other than a religious motive must animate them 
some other motive than a simple desire to do 
justice—for, in the one case, they could not 
patronize what they themselves denounce as error 
—in the other, they cvuld not evince such anxiety 
to support the Church of a minority, in one 
division only of the — — There remains but 
one other rational explanation of their 
The Church of England in Ireland is a fat pastur- 
age—and to preserve it in their own hands will be 
cheaply purchased at the cost of every plausibilit 
by which its existence has been hitherto defend 
And we are called upon to applaud this intense 
selfishness as hig liberality, and “ comprehensive 
statesmanship.” Faugh! what next? 


THE ANTISTATECHURCH 
MOVEMENT. 


MEETING AT THE HORNS, KENNINGTON, 


The monthly meeting of the Association was held 
on Wednesday evening, at the Horns Tavern, Ken- 
nington; the large concert-room of which was 
crowded to excess by a most respectable audience, 
who exhibited throughout the proceedings the 
strongest sympathy with the object of the Associa- 
tion. Charles Pearson, Esq., one of the Members 
for the Borough, occupied the chair; and on the 

latform we observed Edward Miall, „ William 

dwards, .; Rev. Henry Richard; J. M. Webb, 
Esq.; Rev. J. Turnbull; 8. Dixon, KE. 
R. Ellington, Esq.; Rev. Samuel Green; Charles 
Jones, Esq. ; Rev. W. H. Bonner; F. Alport, Esq. ; 
F. Doulton, „ H. Doulton, Esq.; Mr. J. Car- 
vell Williams; Mr. J. Doulton; Mr. Horton; Rev. 
W. Collings, of Kingston, Ke. Letters were also 
read from C. Lushington, Esq., M. P.; J. Bright, 
Esq., M. P.; G. Thompson, Esq., M. P.; Dr. Bow- 
ring, M. P.; the Revs. T. Binney and J. Sherman, 
and D. W. Wire, Esq., accounting for their absence 


from the meeting. 
The Cuatnman said, that he on the pre- 
sent occasion rathcr as a learner as a teacher, 


upon the important subject which had brought the 
meeting together. He had repeaiedly declared, at 
Lembeth, that although his principles were perfectly 
„that were 
fixed as to the inexpediency of uniting Church and 
State, still upon the details of any measure by which 
— outs be — a not — tein 
ormed to speak s . hose holding - 
ciples of the Associa 4 which now convened them 
together, were probably still a minority in the 
— and bee hee AK — smaller — 0 
They chen comp were preven 
the — from giving full expression to Wel 
principles. Let them not now give a similar cause 
af complaint to any, but remembering that theirs was 
the cause of truth, show their in it by 
extending to all the liberties they claimed for them - 
selves, and trusting only for success to the dissemina- 
tion of light and knowledge [cheers]. 

The Rev. J. ‘Tuunsutyt, M. A., moved the first re- 
solution: — 

That this meeting, believing all Church Establisb- 
ments to be injurious to religion, and incompatible with 
the full enjoyment of religious liberty, regards the 
separation of the Church from the State as a measure 
— 1 calculated to promote the best interests of 
the people. 

He said:—We are met together, as men and as 
Christians, to seek to obtain those rights which have 
been filched from us under the name of religion; 
and to seek them in a way which will ensure our 
ultimate success, for it is impossible to put down 
those who perseveringly, yet peacefully, seek to ob- 
tain that which is just. This meeting is sympto- 
matic of a change for the better having passed over 


mm ee — + 
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the minds of Christian men. The time has gone by 
when Dissenters supposed it was their strength to 
sit still, or their duty to hang up their armour, as 
they phrased it, in the temple of Charity. We have 
great encouragement We Sggressive actlon, not only 
from the fact, that uring countries, State 
Churches are being re ing to their 
fall; though in our o State-ureh is 

and its influence 


empk 
being extended in e hn’ 
every where a ie d Giffubed. ere is no 
fing 


spot on which of Britain has been planted 
where means häve not been taken to apply the 
Establishment principle. And independently of 
this, the efforts of State-churchmen themselves 
should stimulate us to action. There is scarcely a 
street or square erected in our expanded city, which 
is not marked out as the locality for rearing another 
Church. They have borrowed our weapons, and 
they are using them well [hear, hear]. The resolu- 
tion affirms, that Church Establishments are injurious 
to religion, They bring into association with reli- 
gion principles that are altogether false. Ask for 
authority for a State-church, and we are pointed to 
Scripture, and called upon to admit in the Christian 
economy the peculiar regulations which distinguished 
the Jewish. Could we find any warrant in the 
teachings of Christ or his apostles, concerning kings 
in Christian times having the power exercised by 
David and Josiah—were there any strong words of 
testimony to this, then willingly, at whatever sacri- 
fies of ing or Convenience, would we submit, 
fully and for ever. But there is no such warrant; 
but there are principles abundantly distributed over 
the sacred 2— rinciples founded in the very 
genius of faith, which repudiates the thing (cheers). 
It is amusing to observe the shifts to which the 
advocates of Establishments are put to find Scripture 


authority for them. In the well-known West- 
minster Confession of Faith, the only text adduced 
in support of the right of rulers to preside over 


the urch, is this—‘‘ Herod called to him the 
scribes and chief priests, and asked them where 
Christ should be born wee There is 
no principle assumed by urchmen which 
is not contradicted by some other of their 
own principles. Is a religion to be established 
because of the number of its adherents? Let 
us be consistent, and endow Roman Catholicism in 
Ireland [hear, hear]. If it be truth, and not num- 
bers, which is to justify the establishment of any 
church, then why endow Episcopalianism in Eng- 
land, Presbyterianism in Scotland, and idolatry in 
India? The only consistent supporter of State- 
churches is the disciple of Hobbes, who asserts that 
truth and error, justice and injustice, depend upon 
the will of the civil magistrate. State-churches also 
resent a false tation of Christianity. 
hristianity is from above, and bears on its fea- 
tures the impress of the spirituality of its author. 
It is the living image of the Almighty God. Bat it 
is presented in State-churches as something depend- 
ent for ite form, not on its Divine Author, but on the 
will of erring men—as something not possessing the 
wer of its , but as so weak and imbecile as to 
incapable of action unless a soul be breathed into 
it by the will of kings and statesmen—as something 
less powerful even than the systems of philosophy 
devised by human imagination. It appears altogether 
„of the earth, earthy.” Behold its representation 
in the worldly prelate, in the lord bishop, in extor- 
tions and sinecures, in a thousand nameless evils, 
whith, in opposition to even common humanity, are 
among us. We find it everywhere in- 
terfering, from the throne to the hamlet—touching 
everything with another hand than that of love— 
sanding een by the grave of the departed, minister- 
ing in er form than that of an angel of mercy to 
man. State-churches stand between God and man 
—forbid the exercise of his individual judgment, 
while they cannot lessen his individual res i- 
bility. They fix on something to be implicitly be- 
lieved as a creed, and enforce it by pains and penal- 
ties. are essentially to the exercise of 
the individual judgment in man; and, were th 
enemies to man in nothing else than this, it would 
be to condemn them, for it is enough to 


excite , or foster su tion. We have 
abundant of this. Of the influence 
of Establishments in France, we witness the 


revolution that closed the former r and 
the dark spots which stain the gl of its last 
revolution ; and in where State-churchism has 
80 tong reigned with undisputed power, men have 
read Christianity in the lurid light ot State Churches, 
and turned from it with scorn [loud cheers}. And 
we have another illustration—one that ought to 
have more power. We forced Popery upon 
the Irish ny ke the point of the sword; and 
now we are ng that a retributive Providence 
governs the nation. Now, after centuries, Ireland 
has become the stronghold of that delusion; for 
Popery is more powerful in Ireland than in Italy— 
has more vitality upon the banks of the Shannon 
than of the Tiber; its dar is not in the cathedral, 
but in the hovel of the Iri h peasant, more wretched 
than the Russian serf—not in the court of Pius, 
wearing his crown, but among the men of 
Tipperary, in their beggary, and rags, and lawless 
liberty. You see there how far the State Church 
can, 4 its reflex influence, denuze the mind of 
man of all its fair ; and impel him to the 
depths of human tion. You see there every 
reason for rous and — „against 
State Ch especially that one which language 
wants burning words to "echounee—the fountain of 
Ireland’s miseries and crimes [cheers] that system, 
to bolster up which, because class and aristocratic 
interests are cheers 
ment would pension into silence the an Catholic 
clergy. Mr. Turnbull proceeded to notice the in- 


fluence of State Churches upon the clergy, rendering | 


Govern- | good 


| 
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them subservient to the ruling powers, at the ex- 
pense of faithfulness to religion and personal con- 
sistency, and the danger to civil liberty, in the claim 
on the part of the Church, to educate the people. 


He then e „then, it becomes us, with 
one heat, to * tion of every ta- 
blish hureh. e are ed 1 to this, 
not only by the lote we profess truth to its 
Author, but by the love we to society, te oufs 
velves, and to our children @ are impelled 


these motives to open to the breeze the ner 
resistance to State Churches. No matter, though 
they may not fall alone—though their roots be so 
firmly wrapped round other institutions as to carry 
them with them to the dust [hear, hear]. There 
shall come by its fall, purity and peace to the 
Church, and that will give power to religion and 
blessedness to man. appy shall be the voice 
passing over it—“ Babylon the great is fallen!“ 
[loud and long applause. } ö 

J. Sco kt, Esq., seconded the resolution. He 
agreed with the last speaker, that Establishments 
could only be consistently defended when every ex- 
isting sect was endowed by the State; and he was 
not surprised, therefore, that in our colonies and 
conquered territories, the principle should be there 
carried out, until in one of them (British Guiana) 
there were as many as five establishments at the 

resent time. That was the full-blown flower in all 
ts fair proportions; but even there the system could 
not compete with voluntaryism, for two-thirds of 
the population were under the spiritual care of the 
missionaries. He had heard it whispered, too, that 
India was to be parcelled out into dioceses, and he 
supposed the bishops would go first, and the 
churches be erected afterwards. He held in his 
hand a very interesting collection of documents—a 
parliamentary blue-book,’”’ containing a return of 
the various sums paid for ecclesiastical purposes in 
the colonies and British possessions. Some of the 
details were very amusing. He observed, for in- 
stance, that the Protestant Bishop of Quebec re- 
ceived £2,000 per annum, while the Roman Catholic 
Bishop was allowed only £1,000; the former beit 
not only bishop, but also archdeacon and rector 
Quebec. The Bishop of Jamaica received £4,000 a 
year, while in India the bishop had £5,000, and 
£500 allowed for his outfit. These things might 
excite laughter, but they should also, when viewed 
in the light of the Gospel, cali forth a holy indigna- 
tion. The return stated the various amounts re- 
ceived, up to 1842, by the Church of Scotland, the 
Roman Catholics, and the Wesleyans [loud cries of 
shame]. He deeply a that the respectability 
of the last-named body should be sacrificed for the 
paltry grant which they received. These sums had 
probably increased considerably since these returns 
were issued, and he hoped the chairman would move 
in the House of Commons for their completion. For 
the honour of Christianity, such a system ought not 
to be allowed to continue. It inflicted great evils 
upon religion, and upon the character of its mem- 
bers. It was quite amusing to listen to an Evan- 
gelical clergyman discoursing most eloquently upon 
the inconsistency of the Puseyite, who took the 
articles in a non-natural sense; and the shifts to 
which both are driven to justify their subscription to 
the Book of Common Prayer, was, to say the least, 
lamentable. No man would trifle with his own con- 
science without injuring himself, nor trifle with the 
conscience of others without incurring condemnation. 
He advocated the separation of the Church from the 
State, because he believed that so far from destroy- 
ing the former, it would simply unfetter it and send 
it forth in the spirit and power of its Master, con- 
quering and to conquer [cheers]. 


Cuar.es Jongs, Esq briefly addressed the meet- 
ing on bebalf of the South London Committee, ex- 
laining the position of the Association, and the 
ocal arrangement for affording it pecuniary support 
and further co-operation. 


The Rev. S. Gunz moved the second resolu- 
tion :— 

That there being reason to apprehend the intoduction 
of a measure for the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, this meeting declares its resolution to offer to 
such a proposal the most determined hostility. That 
such a measure would do nothing to remove the wrongs 
or the sufferings of the Irish people, and that its evident 


design is to perpetuate the existence of the Irish Church I 


* e creation of a new ecclesiastical Establishment. 
hat it also involves the principle of affording State 
support to all religious sects, by which public contempt 
is cast upon the distinction between cruth and error, and 
religion is degraded into an instrument of State-craft. 
He said: There are two points in the resolution to 
which I would call your attention—first, it affirms 
that there is reason to apprehend an intention on the 
part of her Majesty's Government to introduce a 
certain proposal; and, secondly, it presents us with 
the ground on which we may meet that proposal with 
determined hostility. The proposal to endow the 
Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland strikes us as being 
so entirely op to the current of public 
and feeling, that it seems surprising any Minister 
should dare to introduce it, more especially as it is 
uncalled for by the Irish people, and will confer 
upon them no real or lasting benefit whatever. 
There are many who think that, if the principles of 
her Majesty's advisers do not prevent their intro- 
duction of this scheme, their sagacity will do so; 
and they think us gifted with a wonderful facility 
for discovering mares’ nests, and frightening our- 
selves with groundless alarms. But the expectation 
is too wide-spread to be altogether groundless ; and 
if it were not so general, there are, nevertheless, 
reasons for ension. On the 28th of July 
last, Mr. Sharman Crawford raised a discussion on 


— — 


3 


inion | 


what he rightly called the distracted state of Ireland, 


and a 1 at Lord John Russell in one 
of the most self-damaging, lugubrious speeches 
ever delivered. He complained that the position 
of Ireland was most difficult and perplexing, 
and pleaded his ig to do anything 
Hand should be 

he W not think that 


nat the Protestant 
that 
ald 
ic 
ny Ff We * ob- 
jection of the Roman Catholic e 2 could be re- 
moved. Now, as to the first of tlese statements, 
the Protestant Church of Ireland numbers about 
750,000 members, and its income is about £2,000,000 
annually—neithet more nor less—an average allow- 
ance of 50s. for every man, woman, and child con- 
nected with that Protestant Establishment yor 
To endow the Roman Catholic Church—the *‘ Churc 
of the majority —in a like proportion, would re- 
— about 17,000,000 annually. In April, 1845, a 
ebate took place on the Irish Church, in which 
Lord Morpeth said, It is high time to do away 
with it; it only remains a monument of England's 
conquest and of Ireland’s disgrace ’’ [cheers]; and 
Mr. Macaulay said,“ It was, of all things, the most 
absurd and indefensible; it reversed the text of acrip - 
ture—‘ it filled the rich with good things, and t 
r it sent empty away’ ”’ [laughter and cheers). 
et Lord John declares he does not think it is 
allowed more than it is fairly entitled to; but that 
the Roman Catholic church should be placed on 
something like an equality with it! Our apprehen- 
sion, then, we hold to be justified, As to the grounds 
on which we can oppose the scheme, whenever it 
may be presented, they are threefold. It will be 
opposed by some, on the ground that P is 
error, and therefore must not be endowed. ut 
that is not the ground I am disposed to take | hear, 
hear]. It has been taken before and signally 
failed. The Government and Parliament a 
and again told us not to teasé them with q . 
of theology, and declared they are not the judges 
of religious truth or error, but have to 
deal with measures on the d of political 
economy and the national welfare. I am not 
going to Parliament to receive such a reply, 
especially as I acknowlédgée its justice. ut 
neither will I take this ground, although I hold 
Popery to be error, because it would imply, that 
if it were truth it should be endowed, which is just 
what I deny. Another ground is that of political 
opposition—of justice to Ireland, deman the re- 
dress of her grievances and the remedy of het social 
evils. But the ground of opposition which most 
commends itself to my mind is this, that we abomi- 
nate all endowments for any ecclesiastical 
whatever [cheers]. We say that the Head of the 
Church has given to it a constitution, and provided 
for the administration of its government, to inter- 
fere with which is to encroach upon His sovereignty. 
We want to see His religion unsullied by the touch 
of human legislation—enshrined in the hearts of its 
faithful disciples, and supported by the de- 
voted contribution of those whom Christ has made 
willing in the day of His power: and we believé 
that not till then—till ecel tical Establishments 
are swept away—will the oms of this world 
n A heel Green conel 7 — 
y ex ng his grati as an elector - 
cn 58 REING GE 4 Borough in 


B. MialLL, Esq., on rising to second the resolution, 
8 8 „ 
my policy my disposition, as as 
habit, to endeavour — — rather 
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excite them whom I wish to conv:nce. 
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‘sé 
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in ty to them, in love 
to my own common sense, 
it is likely the Government 
the Roman Catholic el 
thing which stirs up an Englishman's bi 
as an attempt to ise a : i 
insult to his un a and a violation 
void a blow, or i 


of Ireland. 


veru- 


of the 2 power that AN 
respect to the most respectable indivi whom 
that Government is com [laughter]. But Go- 
vernment is just about ractise a delusion upon 
— * wa ee were: of the Roman —— clergy 
n an take to be ing more a pure 
unadulterated hoax upon the “British public. Its 

ion is one thing, its intention is another. On 
ts front is written Justice to % in its 
heart you will see “ Maintenance aristocratic 
institutions” [loud and repeated applause]. Why 
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is i¢ brought forward? What is great exigenc 
which has produced it? Is it the titution or the 
indolence, as some of them say, of the Irish people ? 
No}; it is because something has made them uneasy, 
and they want to remove cause of that uneasi- 
ness. e people of Ireland have become sensible 
of their wrongs, and have been taught by those in 
whom they place faith, both in secular and religious 
matters, that they have power to force land to 
do them justice; and they have raised their voice 
through the medium of the priesthood, and expressed 
their discontent at things as they are. They seek 
some kind of redress—blindly seek it, perhaps, but 
they have undoubtedly made our Government 
uneasy, and this measure is simply brought forward 
in order to remove the cause of that uneasiness ; not 
to remove the discontent of the Irish people, but to 
remove the organized expressiqn of it; to detach 
from the side of the people, those who, by superior 
intelligence and ecclesiastical influence, strengthen, 
uide, and proclaim their discontent [cheers] or, as 

r. Shiel very appropriately put it, render the 
priesthood of Ireland a spiritual police, to watch 
over the people, and keep them subsevient to the 
Government, whatever wrongs that Government 
may inflict upon them. I believe Ireland to be 
miserable merely because the land, the staple com- 
modity of the country, is by our legislature tied up 
in the hands of a few, and their hands are paralyzed 
by the extravagance of the present or preceding 
holders, Some seven-eighths of the people are de- 
pendent upon the soil for employment, and hence 
their wretchedness—its proprietors having neither 
en nor capital to expend upon it. Land- 
lordism in Ireland, with a few individual ex- 
ceptions, discharges none of its duties; and there- 
fore the country presents the wretched spectacle 
of a place where naturé has been most prodigal 
of her gifts, and of a people - living in the 
deepest destitution. Why not make land, like 
every other species of property, liable to be sold for 
the debts of its owners, and so let it pass into the 
hands of those who would improve it and employ 
the people? Why! Because that would aim at 
the root of prim iture and aristocracy [cheers]. 
This scheme, too, it is supposed, will save the Irish 
Protestant Church—that institution at which com- 
mon justice has so long pointed the finger of reproach 
and condemnation, that it must fall, unless ex tra- 
ordinaty measures are taken to bolster it up. Some 
of our statesmen will say, Weagree with you as to 
your general principle; but is it worth while to 
press its application in this partieular instance? Let 
us give thé Irish people this boon, as a sort of 
compensation for the many injuries we have done 
them, and to conciliate their feelings.“ Why not, 
then, give the repeal, for which they call so loudly? 
I regard this scheme, then, as a hoax upon England, 
and as such I resent it and protestagainstit. I call 
upon the islature, if they would do good to 
Ireland, to look upon her social evils, and the cause 
of them, and deal with them like men in thought— 
like patriots and statesmen. I admire the cool 
effrontery of Lord John Russell, when he stands up 
in the British Parliament, and says, he does not see 
that this measure ought not to be put forward 
simply because of the feelings of the people of 
England and Scotland. Well, I believe we deserve 
it. Nothing is bad enough for a people who neither 
assert their right nor discharge their duties. While 
constituencies will be bribed—while the middle 
classes will bow before the aristocracy, and go cap 
in hand before a lord or a lord’s relative, simply 
because he is a titled man—while there is this 
cringing subservience on the part of the middle 
classes of England, they deserve this outrage u 
their feelings [loud cheers]. When our constitu- 
encies behave like men who appreciate the value of 
principle, and exemplify its foree, and exercise the 
cate we dpe that belong to them simply as 
p ers of humanity, then no Minister will dare 
to say that a measure must be passed in spite of 
their opposition. As long as we submit to be 
trampled on by a dominant aristocracy, we shall 
d to be trampled upon. We shall have our 
resources burdened by a State Church, and we 
shall deserve it; we shall see unhappy Ireland 
treated with empiricism and with cruelty, when one 
grain of common sense, fitly and honestly exercised, 
would point out a path ugh the midst of her 
thickest difficulties, and would elevate her into a 
region of contentment and happiness [loud and con- 
tinued applause}. 

The Rev. Henny Ricnanp supported the resolu- 
tion in a brief but energetic speech, in which he 
warmly 8 the spirit and wisdom of the 
leaders of the Anti-state-church movement. A 
vote of thanks to the Chairman having been moved 
by Mr. F. Doulton, seconded by Mr. John Thwaites, 
and carried, he r replied, expressing his 
great gratification at the character of the pro- 
ceedings, from which he had derived the greatest 
pleasure. 


WORKINGS OF THE STATE CHURCH IN 
WALES. 
(From the Principality.) 

The Rev. J. Griffith, Vicar of Aberdare, continues 
to give extracts from the [Record and John Bull— 
thoroughgoing Church of England papers—to which 
we most earnestly invite the candid and thoughtful 
attention of the pious members of the Established 
Church. 

Of the influence which the State exercises over 
the Church, and the natural results of that inter- 
ference, he says :— 

Men even of rank and education are too apt to 
charge 


all the Church's deficiencies and shortcomings 
ing that the State bears rule over 


upon herself ; forge 
the Church,’ thee Prime Minister n all the 


) 


bishops, and a great number of the parochial clergy; 
and the La ere requiring that no change be — 1 
without its permission. he Church possesses no 
Synod or Assembly,—its rulers are placed over it by the 
State; and yet if, under these circumstances, it fails 
its duty, nothing is more common than to hear re- 
proaches levelled against it, as if it had entire freedom 
and power of independent action. 

For more than a century, to say the least, the bishops 
sent to govern the principality have been the relatives 
or the tutors of Ministers of State, or their powerful 
supporters, and have been selected with very little 
reference to their fitness for such a post. As a natural 
consequence, a following out of the same system, these 
prelates have regarded the patronage which fell into 
their hands in a similar light, and have “ provided for 
their own families,” with very little regard to the 
spiritual wants of the people. And what was the result? 
It was this :—The Church—by the Church here, I mean 
the clergy—were divided into two kinds, the working 
and the Aoliday clergy; in other words, the rectors and 
the cura/es. The former were bishops’ sons, cousins, or 
nephews, as the case might be. These generally lived 
at Bath, or London, or Edinburgh, or anywhere but 
amongst their flocks. Livings in North Wales are 


very rich, and one man had many ; he might, therefore, | 


live wherever he pleased. 


Here, then, we have it on the authority of the 
organs of the Church of England, and the Vicar of 


Aberdare, that the State bears rule over the | 


Churen,“ and “is destitute of freedom and power 
of independent action,’’—that “the bishops sent to 
govern the 1 5 have been the relatives or 
the tutors of Ministers of State, or theit powerful 
supporters, and have been selected with very little 
reference to their fitness for such a post.“ 

He then, in pitying accents, asks — 

Why is it that the Welsh clergy of the present are 
looked upon as an 2 tahalen Gan don tasied 
order of men? Why is it that they are said to be, as the 
burly Doctor of Leeds told the Bishop of St. David's 
they were, lax in principle, and consequently lax in 
practice“? We have often heard the bitter taunt: we 
have often encountered the scoffing sneer on their lips, 


whenever allusion was made to “ the clergy of Wales.“ 


Every one—every brother ready to declaim against us, 
but none ready to investigate the cause—none willing 
for a moment to suppose that it is THIS UNRIGHTEOUS 
SYSTEM EXERCISED BY THE GOVERNMENT, the Govern- 


ment of their own England, that has forced this state of 


things upon us. 
The capitals and italies are his own. 


asks a simple question, and gives a simple answer. 


We call on him, if he is an honest man, to act upon 


that statement, and shake off the “‘ unrighteous sys- 
tem which has forced this state of things upon“ him. 
Oh, no, Mr. Griffith will not do that. 

He goes on to lecture the Government, and would 
teach — how to manage the Church in Wales: — 


He (a Welsh Bishop) must be acquainted, not — 
with the language of the people— that is far from suf. 
ficient; he must be acquainted with their character, 
their nature, their habits, and their feelings. He must 
be one of themselves, if he ever hope to discharge faith- 
fully that important and arduous duty to which the 
position calls him. A duty far more important and more 
arduous than that of any other Episcopal office attached 
to the English Church. For in Wales he has not only 
to govern, but to rescue, from almost universal desola- 
tion, the Charch that is confided to him. 


We hope Lord John Russell, when the next vacancy 
occurs in either of the Welsh sees, will not forget the 
Vicar of Aberdare. 

This is a crying evil, and the cause of it is evident. 
We propose a simple remedy, namely, the separation 
of the Church from the State. It is to us as clear as 
a noonday sun, that this would be the very salvation 
of the Church, and those who doubt it are, to our 
apprehension, either insincere or destitute of common 
understanding. 


“ Well, then,“ says Mr. Griffith, “ handed over by 
English statesmen to college tutors or political partisans, 
the Welsh bishoprics, and, by consequence, the most im- 
E Welsh parishes, were filled with men who ‘ cared 

or the fleece, and not for the flock.’ ”’ 


This is very natural. Does Mr. Griffith expect to 
find “grapes on thorns, or figs on thistles’’? 

Mr, Griffith next proceeds to describe the effect 
which the state of things referred to has had on the 
people :— 

Thus have the le been neglected and disregarded, 
and through A have been thrown into the 
hands of the Dissenters, Religion, in fact, has been 
maintained and kept alive in Wales by the Calvinistic 
Methodists. The clergy have been too often English 
schoolmasters, knowing more of Aristotle and Euripides 
than of the Bible; or scions of noble families, knowin 
nothing of either; while sach men as Charles, an 
Rowlands, and Elias, were theologians of the highest 
order. ‘The result is, thaf— 

„The mere number of Dissenting chapels, enormous 
as it is, furnishes but an inadequate idea of the popular 
feeling towarde the Establishment. In many districts 
the Churches have hardly any congregations whatecer ; 
many of those who frequent the Charch go quite as con- 
stantly to chapel; and it is a common remark that, 
when the clergyman is beloved, it is generally rather as 
a benevolent layman than as a clergyman; and that, 
even then, the people chiefly confide in the Dissenting 
ministers for guidance and consolation. ig 

At the present moment the Church in Wales is indeed 
very little better than a mockery, The people, to aman, 
regard her as an oppression, ‘ the Church of those who 
live dy the people; they do bot regard ‘any religion in 
her;’ they do not believe that it can exist consistent with 
her formularies. These are their expressions; this is 
their idea. There is no such thing existing as respect 
for a clergyman from his office simply. ‘They deride his 
office. They consider it a bane, a species of instrument 
invented to extort, as they call it, so much money from 


the produce of their labour. The only respect they ever 
pay him is from position as a member of society, 
and not from his o as a minister of God. 


in | 


We have 
given the quotations as we found them. Mr. Griffith 


The Abbé Monet, a priest in the diocese of Cam- 
bray, who was sent in 1837 as a missionary to Mau- 
ritius, has been appointed Bishop of Maderassar, 

The Bishop of Friburg is a prisoner in Chillon. 
His further fate depends upon the result of negotia- 
tions between the Council of State of Geneva, ih 
whose hands he is, and the Court of Rome, whic 
is to be urged to deprive him of his episco 
authority. 

The Diet of the Duchy of Anhalt has unanimous! 
decided on the abolition of the punishment of deat 
without exception. With equal unanimity, it has 
resolved that the Church shall be entirely inde- 
pendent of the State, and that every citizen shall 
enjoy the fullest liberty of conscience. 

e Neo-Catholic Church at Munich has received 
the authorization of the Government. 

It will be remembered that the property of the re- 
ligious orders in the Roman States was pledged, 
with their own consent, as a guarantee for thé issue 
of two millions of Treasury bonds. The f 
being unable to provide for the first gee thé 
clergy, both sécular and regular, have had to submit 
to an impost, not very heavy, he sufficient, not 
merely for the immediate object, but for the com: 
for extinction of the debt in ten poor eA 

mini has been appointed one of the councillors 
the Congregation of the Inquisition and of the In- 
dex. It is not very long since the wotks of t 
philosophic divine were themselves threatened d 
the Inquisition. 

The ordet of the clergy in the General Diet of 
Sweden have proposed to insert the following clauses 
in the penal code now under discussion :— 

1, Any person declaring hatred to Gop, Of dlas- 
pheming His holy Word and Sacraments, shall be 
err with imprisonment and hard labour for life. 

Any person turning iuto ridicule Divine service, or 
any act of worship whatsoever, shall be punished with 
five years’ imprisonment at least, and a fine . 


tioned to his means, 3. Any person abj the 
orthodox Evangelical faith, or inducing others to do 80 
or propagating heresies, shall be condemned to per- 


petual exile, aud lose all civil, political, and social 
rights. 4. Any person partaking of the union 
without confessioff, or in spite of ministerial pron 0 
shall pay a heavy fine, and be imprisoned for a 
proportioned to the gravity of the cate, 5. very 
species of labour is forbidden on Saints’ days 
Sundays, from six o’clock in the morning till Wine at 
night, except in cases of urgent necessity. D this 
iod shops must be closed, and no sales can be made. 
e penalty for every infraction of this shall 
be fine or imprisonment. 6. If any one commits any 
crime or offence on a Sunday or a Saint's day, or on 
day on which he has communed, that circumstance sha 
be considered as an aggravation, and shall involve an 
augmentation of the penalty by one degree. 


NewcastLts Town Council AND tas N&woasTtLt 
AND GaTresuzap Rido Fasspom 
Thursday, the 9th inst., Mr. Robinson presented 
following memorial from the committee of the New- 
castle and Gateshead Religious Freedom Society :— 


That your memorialists learn from the 8 
— 7 A* 


your worshipful body, of the 4th of O | 

recent grant to the new church at Walker, agai 
which your memorialists protested, has led to an appli- 
cation from the trustees of the Wesleyan Chapel, St. 
Lavrence, for a grant of £100 from the te funds. 
That, whilst the Wesleyans have an equal t with the 
Episcopalians to such a gift, we deprecate tht 

tion of the borough fands to religivas purposes, any 
and every form, Ist. As the principle on which s 
payments are made, is and has ever been most enervat- 
ing to the vigour and elascity of Christian truth, and 
involves a recognition of the civil power ja matters not 
legitimately within its province. 2ndly. nse 

it may be urged that grants given to all have on the 

of them the ance of equal justice, your 
ists demur to the all , inasmuch as numerous and 
influential bodies of Christians are precluded by their 
principles from receiving public — and 


to them such grants are a violation of the 
religious ty. Your 

out the * fri fee to 

ray your w to r 

gift 0 £100; aod ts isburse the corporate funds 


econo manner for the public 
inhabitants of the boroug 1 


Tus Cuavacu Riot at Exet 
Ingle, whose persisting in pre. 
was the prime cause of the 
curred in St. Sidwell's Ch 
ult., has written to the Timea an ex 
followed by one to himself from the 
Ingle says mn the 3 . J. 
voluntary and gratuitous ser v performed 
/ above the usual ser 


th 


„ | ; 
had only preached twice before at St. Sid- 
well's, on both occasions in the surplice, That on 


clergy, over an 
that he 


the first, no notice whatever was taken; that on the 
second, only three persons left the church, while 
those who remained, a crowded congregation, were 
very orderly and attentive; that the churchwarden 
assures him, and he himself well remembers, that 
he made no request whatever to him either to leave 
the pul it or do anything else; that it is true he 
declined to leave the pulpit for the purpose of 
speaking to the Mayor, perfect silence having been 
restored ; that he sent a message, however, to the 
Mayor, that if he wished to come to him, he (Mr. 
Ingle) was ready to speak to him; that, so far from 
his friends carrying him off by the way the Mayor 
proposed, he had only one friend near—one of 

pupils—and acted entirely on his own j udgment, pee 
even being persuaded, much less forced; and that 
the “ definite 2 of the began 1 13 

- as, that there was 
Chapter-house Was, Oty 5 


ever for instituting proceedings against 


far 
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the minds of Christian men. The time has gone by 
when Dissenters supposed it was their strength to 
sit still, or their duty to hang up their armour, as 
they phrased it, in the temple of Charity. We have 
great encouragement te fygressive action, not only 
from the fact, that in neighbouring countries, State 
Churches are being removed, ot are totteting to their 
fall; though in our own empire the State-church is 
being extended in evety land, and its influence 
everywhere extended and diffused. There is no 
spot on which the flag of Britain has been planted 
where means have not been taken to apply the 
Establishment principle. And independently of 
this, the cfforts of State-churchmen themselves 
should stimulate us to action. There is scarcely a 
Street or square erected in our expanded city, which 
is not marked out as the locality for rearing another 
Church, ‘They have borrowed our weapons, and 
they are using them well [hear, hear]. There solu- 
tion affirms, that Church Establishments are injurious 
to religion, They bring into association with reli- 
gion principles that are altogether false, Ask for 
authority for a State-church, and we are pointed to 
Scripture, and called upon to admit in the Christi in 
economy the peculiar regulations which distinguished 
the Jewish. Could we find any warrant in the 
teachings of Christ or his apostles, concerning kings 
in Christian times having the power exercised by 
David and Josiah—were there any strong words of 
testimony to this, then willingly, at whatever sacri- 
fice of feeling or convenience, would we submit, 
fully and for ever. But there is no such warrant; 
but there are principles abundantly distributed over 
the sacred volume, principles founded in the very 
genius of faith, which repudiates the thing (cheers). 
It is amusing to observe the shifts to which the 
advocates of Establishments are put to find Scripture 
authority for them. In the well-known West- 
minster Confession of Faith, the only text adduced 
in support of the right of rulers to preside over 
the Church, is this —“ Herod called to him the 
scribes and chief priests, and asked them where 
Christ should be born! |laughter]. There is 
no principle assumed by Churchmen which 
is not contradicted by some other of their 
own principles. Is a religion to be established 
because of the number of its adherents? It 
us be consistent, and endow Roman Catholicism in 
Ireland [hear, hear]. If it be truth, and not num- 
bers, which is to justify the establishment of any 
church, then why endow Episcopalianism in Eng- 
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fluence of State Churches upon the clergy, rendering 
them subservient to the ruling powers, at the ex- 
pense of faithfulness to religion and personal con- 


sistency, and the danger to civil liberty, in the claim 


on the part of the Church, to educate the people. 
Ile then concluded—I say, then, it becomes us, with 
one heart, to strike at the foundation of every Esta- 
blished Church. We are called upon to do this, 
not only by the love we profess to truth and to its 
Author, but by the love we bear to society, to our- 


selves, and to our children, We are impelled by 
these motives to open to the breeze the hefner of 
resistance to State Churches. No matter, though 
they may not fall alone—though their roots be so 
firmly wrapped round other institutions as to carry 
them aith them to the dust [hear, hear]. There 
shall come by its fall, purity and peace to the 
Church, and that will give power to religion and 
| Ulessedness to man. IIappy shall be the voice 
| passing over it—“ Babylon the great is fallen!” 
| {loud and long applause. | 

J. Sconie, Es. seconded the resolution. IIe 
ab reed with the last speaker, that establishments 
could only be consistently defended when every ex- 
isting sect was endowed by the State; and he was 
not surprised, therefore, that in our colonies and 
conquered territories, the principle should be there 
carried out, until in one of them (British Guiana) 
there were as many as five establishments at the 
present time, That was the full-blown flower in all 
its fair proportions; but even there thesystem could 
not compete with voluntaryism, for two-thirds of 
the population were under the spiritual care of the 
missionaries. Ile had heard it whispered, too, that 
India was to be parcelled out into dioceses, and he 
supposed the bishops would go first, and the 
churches be erected afterwards. He held in his 
hand a very interesting collection of documents—a 
parliamentary ‘* blue-book,“ containing a return of 
the various sums paid for ecclesiastical purposes in 
the colonies and British possessions. Some cf the 
details were very amusing. IIe observed, for in- 
stance, that the Drotestant Bishop of Quebec re- 
ceived £2,000 per annum, while the Roman Catholic 
Bishop was allowed only £1,000; the former being 
not only bishop, but also archdeacon and rector of 
Quebec. The Bishop of Jamaica receive £4,000 a 
| year, while in India the bishop had £5,000, and 
| £500 allowed for his outfit. These things might 
' excite laughter, but they should also, when viewed 
in the light of the Gospel, call forth a holy indigna- 


land, Presbyterianism in Scotland, and idolatry in tion. The return stated the various amounts re- 
India? The only consistent supporter of State- | ceived, up to 1842, by the Church of Scotland, the 


churches is the disciple of Hobbes, who asserts that 


truth and error, justice and injustice, depend upon | 


the will of the civil magistrate. State-churches also 
present a false representation of Christianity. 
Christianity is from above, and bears on its fea- 
tures the impress of the spirituality of its author. 


It is the living image of the Almighty God, But it) 


is presented in State-churches as something depend- | 
ent for its form, not on its Divine Author, but on the | 
will of erring men—as something not possessing the | 
power of its Lord, but as so weak and imbecile as to 
be incapable of action unless a soul be breathed into 
it by the will of kings and statesmen—as something | 
less powerful even than the systems of philosophy | 
devised by human imagination. It appears altogether | 
of the earth, earthy.“ Behold its representation 
in the worldly prelate, in the lord bishop, in extor- 
tions and sinecures, in a thousand nameless evils, 
which, in opposition to even common humanity, are 
perpetrated among us. We find it everywhere in- 
terfering, from the throne to the hamlet—touching 
everything with another hand than that of love— 
standing even by the grave of the departed, minister- 
ing in another form than that of an angel of mercy to 
man. State-churches stand between God and man 
—forbid the exercise of his individual judgment, 
while they cannot lessen his individual responsi- 
bility. They fix on something to be implicitly be- 
lieved as a creed, and enforce it by pains and penal- 
ties. They are essentially opposed to the exercise of 
the individual judgment in man; and, were they 
enemies to man in nothing else than this, it would 
be enough to condemn them, for it is enough to 
excite infidelity, or foster superstition. We have 
abundant evidence of this. Of the influence 
of Establishments in France, we witness the 
revolution that closed the former century, and 
the dark spots which stain the glory of its last 
revolution; and in Spain, where State-churchism has 
so long reigned with undisputed power, men have 
read Christianity in the lurid light ot State Churches, 
and turned from it with scorn [loud cheers]. And 
we have another illustration—one that ought to 
have more power. We forced Popery upon 
the Irish people at the point of the sword; and 
now we are learning that a retributive Providence 
governs the nation. Now, after centuries, Ireland 
has become the stronghold of that delusion; for 
Popery is more powertul in Ireland than in Italy— 


Roman Catholics, and the Wesleyans [loud cries of 
shame]. Ile deeply regretted that the respectability 
of the last-named body should be sacrificed for the 
paltry grant which they received. ‘These sums had 
probably increased considerably since these returns 
were issued, and he hoped the chairman would move 
in the House of Commons for their completion, For 
the honour of Christianity, such a system ought not 
to be allowed to continue. It inflicted great cvils 
upon religion, and upon the character of its mem- 
bers. It was quite amusing to listen tv an Evan- 
gelical clergyman discoursing most eloquently upon 
the inconsistency of the Puseyite, who took the 
articles in a non-natural sense; and the shifts to 
which both are driven to justify their subscription to 
the Book of Common Prayer, was, to say the least, 
lamentable. No man would trifle with his own con- 
science without injuring himself, nor trifle with the 
conscience of others without incurring condemnation. 
Ile advocated the separation of the Church from the 
State, because he believed that so far from destroy- 
ing the former, it would simply unfetter it and send 
it forth in the spirit and power of its Master, con- 
quering and to conquer [cheers]. 

Canis Jones, Esq., briefly addressed the meet- 
ing on behalf of the South London Committee, ex- 
plaining the position of the Association, and the 
local arrangement for affording it pecuniary support 
and further co-operation, 

The Rev. S. Greex moved the second resolu- 
tion :— 

That there being reason to apprehend the intoduction 
of a measure for the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, this meeting declares its resolution to offer to 
such a proposal the most determined hostility. That 
such a measure would do nothing to remove the wrongs 
or the sufferings of the Irish people, and that its evident 
design is to perpetuate the existence of the Irish Church 
by the creation of a new ecclesiastical Establishment. 
That it also involves the principle of affording State 
support to all religious sects, by which publie contempt 
is cast upon the distinction between truth and error, and 
religion is degraded into an instrument of State-craft. 

Ile said: There are two points in the resolution to 
Which I would call your attention—first, it affirms 
that there is reason to apprehend an intention on the 
part of her Majesty's Government to introduce a 
certain proposal; and, secondly, it presents us with 
the ground on which we may meet that proposal with 


has more vitality upon the banks of the Shannon 
than of the Tiber; its glory is not in the cathedral, 
but in the hovel of the Irish peasant, more wretched 
than the Russian serf{—not in the court of Pius, 
wearing his triple crown, but among the men of 
Tipperary, in their beggary, and rags, and lawless 
liberty. You see there how far the State Church 
can, by its reflex influence, denuce the mind ot 
man of all its fair proportions, and impel him to the 
depths of human degradation. ou sce there every 
reason for operation, vigorous and unceasing, against 
State Churches, especially that one which language 
wants burning words to denounce—the fountain of 
Ireland’s miseries‘ and crimes [cheers] that system, 
to bolster up which, because class and aristocratic 
interests are concerned—[loud cheers] our Govern- 


ment would pension into silence the Roman Catholic | 


clergy. Mr. Turnbull proceeded to notice the in- 


determined hostility. The proposal to endow the 
Noman Catholic clergy of Ireland strikes us as being 
o entirely opposed to the current of public opinion 
and fecling, that it seems surprising any Minister 
| should dare to introduce it, more especially as it is 
j}uncalled for by the Irish people, and will confer 
upon them no real or lasting benetit whatever. 
| There are many who think that, if the principles of 
her Majesty's advisers do not prevent their intro— 
duction of this scheme, their Sagacity will do so; 
and they think us gifted with a wonderful facility 
tor discovering mares’ nests, and frightening our- 
se.ves with groundless alurms.. But the expectation 
is too wide-spread to be altogether groundless ; and | 
it it were not so general, there are, nevertheless, | 
good reasons for apprehension. On the 28th of July | 
last, Mr. Sharman Crawford raised a discussion on 


and was followed by Lord John Russell in one 


of the most self-damaging, lugubrious speeches 
ever delivered. He complained that the position 
of Ireland was most difficult and _ perplexing, 
and pleaded his inability to do anything 
[laughter]. He distinctly seated, that the Protestant 
Church was not too largely endowed at present; 
that justice required that the Church of the majority 
should be equally endowed; an that, though the 
public opinion of England and Scotland should be 
opposed to stich a measure, he did not think that 
should prevent its introduction, if the supposed ob- 
jection of the Roman Catholic clergy could be re- 
moved, Now, as to the first of these statements, 
the Protestant Church of Ireland numbers about 
750,000 members, and its income is about £2,000,000 
annually——neither more nor less—an average allow- 
ance of 40s. for every man, woman, and child con- 
nected with that Protestant Establishment [shame]. 
lo endow the Roman Catholic Church—the ** Church 
of the majority —in a like proportion, would re- 
quire about £17,000,000 annually. In April, 1845, a 
debate took place on the Irish Church, in which 
Lord Morpeth said, ‘It is high time to do away 
with it; it only remains a monument of England’s 
conquest and of Ireland's disgrace ’’ [cheers]; and 
Mr. Macaulay said,“ It was, of all things, the most 
absurd and indefensible; it reversed the text of scrip- 
ture—‘ it filled the rich with good things, and the 
poor it sent empty away’ [laughter and cheers]. 
Yet Lord John declares he does not think it is 
allowed more than it is fairly entitled to; but that 
the Roman Catholic church should be placed on 
something like an equality with it! Our apprehen- 
sion, then, we hold to be justified. As to the grounds 
on which we can oppose the scheme, whenever it 
may be presented, they are threefold. It will be 
opposed by some, on the ground that Popery is 
error, and therefore must not be endowed. But 
that is not the ground I am disposed to take | hear, 
hear]. It has been taken before and signally 
failed. The Government and Parliament have again 
and again told us not to tease them with questions 
of theology, and declared they are not the judges 
of religious truth or error, but have only to 
deal with measures on the ground of political 
economy and the national welfare. I am not 
going to Parliament to receive such a reply, 
especially as I acknowledge its justice. But 
neither will I take this ground, although I hold 
Popery to be error, because it would imply, that 
if it were truth it should be endowed, which is just 
what I deny. Another ground is that of political 
opposition—of justice to Ireland, demanding the re- 
dress of her grievances and the remedy of her social 
evils. But the ground of opposition which most 
commends itself to my mind is this, that we abomi- 
nate all enduwments for any ecclesiastical purpose 
whatever [cheers]. We say that the Head of the 
Church has given to it a constitution, and provided 
for the administration of its government, to inter- 
fere with which is to encroach upon His sovereignty. 
We want to see His religion unsullied by the touch 
of human legislation—enshrined in the hearts of its 
faithful disciples, and supported by the zealous, de- 
voted contribution of those whom Christ has made 
willing in the day of His power: and we believe 
that not till then—till ecclesiastical Establishments 
are swept away—will the 8 ~~ of this world 
become the kingdom of God, Mr. Green concluded 
by expressing his gratification, as an elector of Lam- 
beth, at seeing the representative of that Borough in 
the chair. 

E. Milt, Esq., on rising to second the resolution, 
was received with great applause. He said, it is 
alike my policy and my disposition, as well as my 
habit, to endeavour to conciliate rather than to 
excite them whom I wish to convince. If I use 
strong language, it is not about persons, but things 
—to render the statement of truth not offensive, but 
perspicuous. I do not quarrel with our friends of 
the Establishment for maintaining the principle they 
hold, but with the principle itself. I do not in the 
least respect them the less for what I regard as a 
strange error in their judgment; butif at all, for any 
want of manliness in upholding what they believe to 
be truth. And so with our Roman Catholic friends. 
I would not utter one word that might grate upon 
their ears, or imply an uncharitable construction of 
their motives. I differ with them theologically, and 
1 differ with them ecclesiastically. But I am not 
here to protést against their religion, or the form of 
religion, which they adopt; but simply to protest, 
in charity to them, in love to Ireland, and in justice 
to my own common sense, against that course which 
it is likely the Government will take in reference to 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland. There is no- 
thing which stirs up an Englishman's bile so much 
as an attempt to practise a hoax upon him. It is an 
insult to his understanding, and a violation of his 
moral sense. We may — a blow, or meet it with 
a stronger arm; but, for a man to practise deceit 
upon us—to profess a kindly thing, and do a dirty 
one— who that has the slightest spark of manliness 
in his nature will not rise up in indignation to pro- 
test against being treated either as a fool or a knave? 
[loud cheers.] Now, Government is an impersona- 
tion, an abstraction; and, when I speak of Govern- 
ment, you will consider me as speaking generally 
of the civil power that happens to exist, without 
respect to the most respectable individuals of whom 
that Government is composed [laughter]. But Go- 
vernment is just about to practise a delusion upon 
us; for the endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy 
in Ireland I take to be nothing more than a pure 
unadulterated hoax upon the British public. Its 
profession is one thing, its intention is another. On 
its front is written “ Justice to Ireland;“ in its 
heart you will see Maintenance of aristocratic 


\ what he rightly called the distracted state of Ireland, institutions“ (loud and repeated applause]. Why 
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is it brought forward? What is me great exigeney | 


which has produced it? Is it the destitution or the 
indolence, as some of them say, of the Irish people ? 
No; it is because something has made them uneasy, 
and they want to remove the cause of that uneasi- 
ness. The people of Ireland have become sensible 
of their wrongs, and have been taught by those in 
whom they place faith, both in secular and religious 
matters, that they have power to force England to 
do them justice; and they have raised their voice 
through the medium of the priesthood, and expressed 
their discontent at things as they are. They seek 
some kind of redress—blindly seek it, perhaps, but 
they have undoubtedly made our Government 
uneasy, and this measure is simply brought forward 
in order to remove the cause of that uneasiness ; not 
to remove the discontent of the Irish people, but to 
remove the organized expressiqn of it; to detach 
from the side of the people, those who, by superior 
intelligence and ecclesiastical influence, strengthen, 
guide, and proclaim their discontent [cheers] ; or, as 
Mr. Shiel very appropriately put it, render the 
priesthood of Ireland a spiritual police, to watch 
over the people, and keep them subsevient to the 
Government, whatever wrongs that Government 
may inflict upon them. I believe Ireland to be 
miserable merely because the land, the staple com- 
modity of the country, is by our legislature tied up 
in the hands of a few, and their hands are paralyzed 
by the extravagance of the present or preceding 
holders. Some seven-eighths of the people are de- 
pendent upon the soil for employment, and hence 
their wretchedness—its proprietors having neither 
energy nor capital to expend upon it. Land- 
lordism in Ireland, with a few individual ex- 
ceptions, discharges none of its duties; and there- 
fore the country presents the wretched spectacle 
of a place where nature has been most prodigal 
of her gifts, and of a people living in the 
deepest destitution. Why not make land, like 
every other species of property, liable to be sold for 
the debts of its owners, and so let it pass into the 
hands of those who would improve it and employ 
the people? Why! Because that would aim at 
the root of primogeniture and aristocracy [cheers]. 
This scheme, too, it is supposed, will save the Irish 
Protestant Church—that institution at which com- 
mon justice has so long pointed the finger of reproach 
and condemnation, that it must fall, unless extra- 
ordinary measures are taken to bolster it up. Some 
of our statesmen will say, Weagree with you as to 
your general principle; but is it worth while to 
press its application in this purticularinstance? Let 
us give the Irish people this boon, as a sort of 
compensation for the many injuries we have done 
them, and to conciliate their feelings.“ Why not, 
then, give the repeal, for which they call so loudly? 
I regard this scheme, then, as a hoax upon England, 
and as such I resent it and protest against it. I call 
upon the Legislature, if they would do good to 
Ireland, to look upon her social evils, and the cause 
of them, and deal with them like men in thought— 
like patriots and statesmen. I admire the cool 
effrontery of Lord John Russell, when he stands up 
in the British Parliament, and says, he does not see 


that this measure ought not to be put forward | 
simply because of the feelings of the people of | 


England and Scotland. Well, I believe we deserve 
it. Nothing is bad enough for a people who neither 


assert their right nor discharge their duties. While 
constituencies will be bribed—while the middle 
classes will bow before the aristocracy, and go cap 
in hand before a lord ora lord's relative, simply 
because he is a titled man—while there is this 
ciinging subservience on the part of the middle 


classes of England, they deserve this outrage upon 
their feelings [loud cheers]. When our constitu- 
encies behave like men who appreciate the value of 
principle, and exemplify its force, and exercise the 
prerogatives that belong to them simply as 
partakers of humanity, then no Minister will dare 
to say that a measure must be passed in spite of 
their opposition. As long as we submit to be 
trampled on by a dominant aristocracy, we shall 
deserve to be trampled upon. We shall have our 
resources burdened by a State Churcn, and we 
shall deserve it; we shall see poor unhappy Ireland 
treated with empiricism and with cruelty, when one 
grain of common sense, | and honestly exercised, 
would point out a path through the midst of her 
thickest difficulties, and would elevate her intoa 
region of contentment and happiness [loud and con- 
tinued applause]. 

The Rev. Henry Ricwarp supported the resolu- 
tion in a brief but energetic speech, in which he 
warmly eulogized the spirit and wisdom of the 
leaders of the Anti-state-church movement. A 
vote of thanks to the Chairman having been moved 
by Mr. F. Doulton, seconded by Mr. John Thwaites, 
and carried, he briefly replied, expressing his 
great gratification at the character of the pro- 
ceedings, from which he had derived the greatest 
pleasure. 


— — ; 


WORKINGS OF THE STATE CHURCIL IN 
W A LES. 
(From the Principality.) ö 
The Rev. J. Griffith, Vicar of Aberdare, continues 
to give extracts from the Record and John Bull — 
thorouzhgoing Church of England papcrs--to Which 


we most earnestly invite the candid and thoughtiul | 


attention of the pious members of the Established 
Church. 

Of the influence which the State exercises over 
the Church, and the natural results of that inter- 
ference, he says :— 

Men even of rank and education are too apt to 
charge all the Church's deficiencies and shortcomings 
upon herself ; forgetting that the State bears rule over 
the Church, the Prime Minister nominating all the 


bishops, and a great number of the parochial clergy ; 
and the Legislature requiring that no change be made 
without its permission. ‘The Church possesses no 
Synod or Assembly,—its rulers are placed over it by the 
State; and yet if, under these circumstances, it fails in 
its duty, nothing is more common than to hear re- 
proaches levelled against it, as if it had entire freedom 
and power of independent action. 

For more than a century, to say the least, the bishops 
sent to govern the principality have been the relatives 
or the tutors of Ministers of State, or their powerful 
supporters, and have been selected with very little 
reference to their fitness for such a post. As a natural 
consequence, a following out of the same system, these 
prelates have regarded the patronage which fell into 
their hands in a similar light, and have “ provided for 
their own families,“ with very little regard to the 
spiritual wants of the people. And what was the result? 
It was this :—The Church—by the Charch here, I mean 
the clergy—were divided into two kinds, the working 
and the holiday clergy; in other words, the rec/ors and 
the cura/‘es. ‘The former were bishops’ sons, Cousins, or 
nephews, as the case might be. These generally lived 
at Bath, or London, or Edinburgh, or anywhere but 
amongst their flocks. Livings in North Wales are 
very rich, and one man had many, he might, therefore, 
live wherever he pleased ö 

Here, then, we have it on the authority of the 
organs of the Church of England, and the Vicar of 
Aberdare, that „ the State bears rule over the 
Churei,’’ and “is destitute of freedom and power 
of independent action,’’—that “the bishops sent to 
govern the principality have been the relatives or 
the tutors of Ministers of State, or their powerful 
supporters, and have been selected with very little 
reference to their fitness for such a post.“ 

He then, in pitying accents, asks — 


Why is it that the Welsh clergy of the present day are 
looked upon as an uneducated, inferior, and degraded 
order of men? Why is it that they are said to be, as the 
burly Doctor of Leeds told the Bishop of St. David's 
they were, ‘‘lax in principle, and consequently lax in 
practice“? We have often heard the bitter taunt: we 
have often encountered the scoffing sneer on their lips, 
whenever allusion was made to“ the clergy of Wales.“ 


Every one—every brother ready to declaim against us, 


but none ready to investigate the cause—none willing 
for a moment to suppose that it is THIS UNRIGUTEOUS 
SYSTEM EXERCISED BY THE GOVERNMENT, the Govern- 
ment of their own England, that has forced this state of 
things upon us. 


The capitals and italics are his own. We have 
given the quotations as we found them. Mr, Griffith 
asks a simple question, and gives a simple answer, 
We call on him, if he is an honest man, to act upon 
that statement, and shake off the “ unrighteous sys- 
tem which has forced this state of things upon“ him. 
Oh, no, Mr. Griffith will not do that. 

Ile goes on to lecture the Government, and would 
teach them how to manage the Church in Wales: — 


Ile (a Welsh Bishop) must be acquainted, not simply 
with the /anguage of the people—that is far from su! 
ficient; he must be acquainted with their character, 
their nature, their habits, and their feelings. He must 
be one of themselves, if he ever hope to discharge faith- 
fully that important and arduous duty to which the 
position calls him. A duty far more important and more 
arduous than that of any other Episcopal office attached 
to the English Church. For in Wales he has not only 
to govern, but to rescue, from: almost universal desola- 
tion, the Church that is confided to him. 


We hope Lord John Russell, when the next vacancy 
occuls in either of the Weish sees, will not forget the 
Vicar of Aberdare. 

This is a crying evil, and the cause of it is evident. 
We propose a simple remedy, namely, the separation 
of the Church from the State. It is to us as clear as 
a noonday sun, that this would be the very salvation 
of the Church, and those who doubt it are, to our 
apprehension, either insincere or destitute of common 
understanding, 


„Well, then,“ says Mr. Griffith,“ handed over by 
English statesmen to coliege tutors or political partisans, 
the Welsh bishoprics, and, by consequence, the most im- 
portant Welsh parishes, were filled with men who ‘ cared 
for the fleece, and not fur the flock.’ ”’ 


This is very natural. Does Mr. Griffith expect to 
find“ grapes on thorns, or figs on thistles“ ? 

Mr, Griffith next proceeds to describe the effect 
which the state of things referred to has had on the 
people :— 


Thus have the people been neglected and disregarded, 
and through this neglect have been thrown into the 
hands of the Dissinters, Religion, in fact, has been 
maintained and kept alive in Wales by the Calvinistic 
Methodists. The clergy have been too often English 
schoolmasters, knowing more of Aristotle and Euripides 
than of the Bible; or scions of noble familics, knowing 
nothing of cither; while sich men as Charles, and 
Rowlands, and Elias, were theologians of the highest 
order. ‘lhe result is, that— 

“The mere number uo! Dissenting chapels, enormous 
as it is, furnishes but an inadequate idea of the popular 
feeling towards the Establishment. In many districts 
the Churches have hardly any © mgregauions whatever ; 
many of those wh» frequent the Church go quite as con- 
stantly to chapel; and it is a common remark that, 
when the clergyman is beloved, it is generally rather as 
a benevolent layman than as a clergyman; and that, 
even then, the people chiefly confide in the Idessenting 
ministers for guidance and consol ition, 3 

At the present moment the Church in Wales is indeed 
very little better than ameckery, The people, to aman, 
reward I. er!: an Orrs tee, . Cnurch of tl 64160 
live dy the people ; thy do not regard ‘any religion in 
her;’ thie ydo not by lieve th it if Can CX1ist Cons feu wilh 
her formularics. These are their expressions; this is 
their idea. ‘Thcre is no such thing existing as respect 
lor a clergyman from his ofhiee semply, 1 hey deride his 
„ice. 1 * ye msider ita bane, a species of instrument 
invented to extort, as th y call it, so much money from 
the produce of their labour. The only respect they ever 
pay him is from. his position as a member of society, 
and not from his office, as a minister of God. 


ever for instituting procecdings against him, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF THE 
CONTINENT. 

The Abbé Monet, a priest in the diocese of Cam- 
bray, who was sent in 1837 as a missionary to Mau- 
ritius, has been appointed Bishop of Madagascar. 

The Bishop of Friburg is a prisoner in Chillon. 
Ilis further fate depends upon the result of negotia- 
tions between the Council of State of Geneva, in 
whose hands he is, and the Court of Rome, which 
is to be urged to deprive him of his episcopal 
authority. 

The Diet of the Duchy of Anhalt has unanimous! 
decided on the abolition of the punishment of death 
without exception. With equal unanimity, it has 
resolved that the Church shall be entirely inde- 
pendent of the State, and that every citizen shall 
enjoy the fullest liberty of conscience. 

The Neo-Catholic Church at Munich has received 
the authorization of the Government. 

It will be remembered that the property of the re- 
ligious orders in the Roman States was pledged, 
with their own consent, as a guarantee for the issue 
of two millions of Treasury bonds. The Treasury 
being unable to provide for the first payment, the 
clergy, both secular and regular, have had to submit 
to an impost, not very heavy, yet sufficient, not 
merely for the immediate object, but for the com- 
plete extinction of the debt in ten years. The Abbé 
Nosmini has been appointed one of the councillors of 
the Congregation of the Inquisition and of the In- 
dex. It is not very long since the works of this 
philosophic divine were themselves threatened by 
the Inquisition. 

The order of the clergy in the General Diet of 
Sweden have proposed to insert the following clauses 
in the penal code now under discussion :— 

1. Any person declaring hatred to Gop, or blas- 
pheming Ilis holy Word and Sacraments, shall be 
punished with imprisonment and hard labour for life. 
2. Any person turning into ridicule Divine service, or 
any act of worship whatsoever, shall be punished with 
five years’ imprisonment at least, and a fine propor- 
tioned to his means. 3. Any person abjuring the 
orthodox Evangelical faith, or inducing others to do 80, 
or propagating heresies, shall be condemned to per- 


| petual exile, and lose all civil, political, and social 


rights. 4. Any person partaking of the communion 
Without confession, or in spite of ministerial prohibition 


shall pay a heavy fine, and be imprisoned for a ee 
5 


proportioned to the gravity of the cage. 5. a 
species of labour is forbidden on Saints’ days an 
Sundays, from six o’clock in the morning till nine at 
night, except in cases of urgent necessity. During this 
period shops must be closed, and no sales can be made. 
The penalty for every infraction of this regulation shall 
be fine or imprisonment. 6. It any one commits any 
crime or offence on a Sunday or a Saint’s day, or on the 
day on which he has communed, that circumstance shall 
be considered as an aggravation, and shall involve an 
augmentation of the penalty by one degree. 


Newcast_e Town Council AND THE NEWCASTLE 
AND GarESsUuEAD Rexicious Fxeepom Society, - On 
Thursday, the 9th inst., Mr. Robinson presented the 
following memorial from the committee of the New- 
castle and Gateshead Religious Freedom Society :— 

That your memorialists learn from the proceedings of 
your worshipful body, of the 4th of October, that your 
recent grant to the new church at Walker, against 
which your memorialists protested, has led to an appli- 
cation from the trustees of the Wesleyan Chapel, St. 
La vrence, for a grant of £100 from the corporate funds. 
That, whilst the Wesleyans have an equal right with the 
Episcopalians to such a gift, we deprecate the applica- 
tion of the borough funds to religivus purposes, in any 
and every form, Ist. As the principle on which suc 
payments are made, is and has ever been most enervat- 
ing to the vigour and elascity of Christian truth, and 
involves a recognition of the civil power in matters not 
legitimately within its province. 2ndly. Because though 
it may be urged that grants given to all have on the face 
of them the appearance of equal justice, your memorial- 
ists demur to the allegation, inasmuch as numerous and 
influential bodies of Christians are precluded by their 
principles from receiving public money, and consequently 
to them such grants are a violation of the principles of 
religious equality. Your memorialists therefore, with- 
out the slightest unfriendly feeling to the Wesleyans, 
pray your worshipful council to refrain from the above 
wilt of £100; and to disburse the corporate funds in an 
economical manner for the public benefit of the whole 
inhabitants of the borough. 

Henny Anous, Chairman. 

Tue Cuvren Riot ar Exerer.—The Rev. John 
Ingle, whose persisting in preaching in the surplice 
was the prime cause of the disgraceful scene that oc- 
curred in St. Sidwell's Church, Exeter, on the 29th 
ult., has written to the Ties an explanatory letter, 
followed by one to himself from the Bishop. Mr. 
lngle says that the lecture was not parochial, but a 
voluntary and gratuitous service performed by the 
clergy, over and above the usual parochial services ; 
that he had only preached twice before at St. Sid- 
well's, on both occasions in the surplice, That on 
the first, no notice whatever was taken; that on the 
second, only three persons left the church, while 
those who remained, a crowded congregation, were 
very orderly and attentive; that the churchwarden 
assures him, and he himself well remembers, that 
he made no request whatever to him either to leave 
the pulpit or do anything else; that it is true he 
declined to leave the pulpit for the purpose of 
speaking to the Mayor, perfect silence having ben 
restured 3 that he sent a message, however, bo the 
Mayor, that if he wishcd to come to him, he (Mr. 
Ingle) was ready to speak to him; that, so far from 
his friends carrying him off by the way the Mayor 
proposed, he had only one friend ncar—one of his 
pupils—and acted entucly on lis own . — 
even being persuaded, much 1s furced ; and that 
the “ dctinite conclusion of the inquiry in the 
Chupter-house was, that there was no round what 

So far 
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had pursued, states that he cannot recollect the 
exact words used, but believes he said to this effect, 
— That while I recognised your right to make the 
conditions which were stated, I thought you would 
have exercised a sound discretion if you had not 
made the wearing of the surplice one of them.” His 
lordship adds: — So far as appeared in the inquiry 
made by me into the disgraceful and sacrilegious 
ocourrence in St. Sidwell’s Church, on Sunday even- 
ing, the 29th ult., I saw nothing on your part to dis- 

e; but, on the contrary, I had great pleasure 
in ing high and uncontroverted testimony borne 
to your d temperate, and peaceful demeanour 
on that very trying occasion.“ 


ANTI-8TATE-cHURCH Meetine at RocupaLte.—On 
Wednesday evening last, the members of the Anti- 
state-church Association held their annual meeting 
in the Public Hall, Baillie-street, Rochdale. On the 

tform were the following persons; viz., the Rev. 

Brown, Wesleyan Association minister; W. 
Burchell, Baptist; David Hewitt, Independent; H. 
Kelsall, J.P.; Messrs. King, jun., James Littlewood, 
Edward Taylor, Thomas Schofield, &. On the 
motion of Mr. Schofield, the Rev. Mr. Burchell was 
called to preside. He opened the business by stat- 
ing that he regretted that the president of the 
association, Mr. John Petrie, could not attend. In 
giving an account of the Anti-state-church Associ- 
ation, he said their object was not to op the 

of the Church, nor to battle with it, but 

to use all scriptural and moral means to separate 
the Church frum the State. ‘The uniting of the two 
was an injury to the well-being of the Established 
Church. The Rev. D. Hewitt, in addressing the 
meeting, alluded to the persecutions in the reign of 
Charles the Second. In the rural districts of this 
country, at this day, he said that persons were in- 
jured and ted because they refused to pay 
church-rates. The Church had not made the State 
more religious by the union, but the State had made 
the Church more political. It had. been said that 
the Church was in danger. He hoped that it was 
not the religion of the Church, but its political 
s that was in danger. It was monstrous for a 
vicar to call upon his poor parishioners to repair 

his church [cheers]. The meeting, which was 
thinly attended, was afterwards addressed by Mr. 
Brown and others.— Manchester Examiner and Times. 


Bisnorwearmoutn Recrory.—The rectory will 
not be filled up until a division is made of the parish, 
and a further provision is allotted for the incumbents 
of the district churches, in which it is expected the 
parish of Sunderland will be included, as former! 
part of Bishopwearmouth. The new rector will 
then be appointed, subject to these alterations and 

es, by the Lord Bishop of Durham, the patron 
of the living. An act of Parliament will be applied 
for to effect these changes, with power to sell the 
rectory house, gardens, parks, &c., which cover 
nearly twelve acres of land, now become valuable 
for building purposes, and worth at the least £1,000 
per acre; also the coal within the manor of the 
rectory, which comprises a large tract of land, 
together with a considerable part of the town of 
wearmouth. The proceeds of these sales will 
be to the augmentation of the present livings, 
and endowment of new churches, to be built in 
the parish.— Gateshead Observer. 


Conn ATN AL Normat Scuoors.—On Friday 
evening, November 10, the Rev. Jchn Curwen, of 
Plaistow, in compliance with a request of the Board 
of Education, delivered a lecture at their Institution, 
— 2 on the adaptation of his method of 

Ar popular schools. Several mem- 
ders ot the d and other friends, amongst whom 
we were gratified to observe several gentlemen of 
high profesesional standing, were present. At the 
conclusion of the lecture, which, with the illustrative 
exercises of the pupils, excited much interest, a free 
discussion as to the merits of the system was in- 
vited. The opinions expressed were highly com- 
mendatory, and the lecturer was strongly urged by 
Dr. Campbell to give greater publicity to the valua- 
ble results of his earnest labours. In having thus 
submitted so important an element in every educa- 
tional process to the judgment of competent judges, 
the Board of Education has evinced its anxiety to 
adopt the best methods that have been brought 
before the public; and a confident expectation is 
entertained, that in our schools and congregations a 
considerable improvement will follow the adoption 
of Mr. Curwen's plan. Thanks were presented to 
the lecturer and to James Carter, Esq., who presided. 
Mr. Curwen intends to deliver a lecture, explanatory 
of his system, at Crosby-hall, on ‘Tuesday evening, 
November 21, and we would urge the attendance of 
all friends who feel an interest in the subject. 

ABoLiTion oF CuristMas Boxes,—OnTuesday week 
a 2 deputation- of tradesmen of all trades 
from St. Luke's, Islington, Mile-end, St. Pancras, 
Clare-market, Southwark, Kc., representing several 
associations in those neighbourhvods, was held at 
the London Coffee-house, “for the purpose of 
affording tradesmen, in all parts of the metrc- 
polis, cme and opportunity for uniting firmly in 
suppressing the custom at the ensuing Chris nas, 
and to adopt measures to carry that object into 
effect.“ A conversation took place as to the 
best to be pursued, when a resolution was 

to unanimously, that the custom of giving 

hristmas boxes is unjust in principle, injurious in 

practice, and entails such a heavy tax upon trades- 
men that it ought to be abolished,” 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Apert Ricnarp Puttpes, late of Blakeney 
Tabernacle, Gloucestershire, has accepted a very 
cordial and unanimous invitation to the pastoral 
office, from the Ind dent Church, at Burwell, 
Cambridgeshire, and intends (b. v.) entering upon 
his stated duties on the 26th inat. 


New Baptist Cuaret, Rrver-street, Travro.— 
The foundation stone of this intended edifice was 
laid on the 2nd inst. The services commenced in 
the morning with a sermon by the Rev. James Ro- 
berts, of the Independent chapel, and immediately 
afterwards the ministers present, accompanied by 
the deacons of the Baptist church, and the congre- 

ation, proceeded to the site of the building, which 
is well adapted for the purpose, and after prayer by 
the Rev. C. Wilson, of Helston, Mr. Barlow, the 
senior deacon, stated the particulars connected with 
the history of the Baptist church at Truro, and the 
place of worship hitherto occupied by that congre- 
gation; after which, the Rev. E. H. Tuckett, the 
Baptist minister, delivered an address on the reasons 
and views which influenced him and his people in 
carrying out this design. The stone was then laid 
by the rev. gentleman, under the direction of Mr. 
P. Sambell, jun., architect, and Mr. Joseph Pryor, 
jun., the builder. The ministers and friends dined 
together in the Music Hall, on which occasion W. 
A. Bond, Esq., presided; and after which addresses 
were delivered by various ministers, the whole of 
the Nonconformist ministers being present; and in 
the evening the Rev. R. Young, Wesleyan minister, 
addressed a deeply-interested congregation in the 
Wesleyan chapel. Collections were made at the 
public services in aid of the funds, which amounted 
to £20 118. It is intended to accommodate three 
hundred and thirty adult persons and one hundred 
and ten children on the ground floor, and for the 
present to have no galleries. The building is ex- 
pected to be completed by the Ist of October, 1849. 


Bevtan Cuarpet, Commercitat-roap East, Lon- 
pon.—On Monday, Oct. 30, the friends connected 
with this place held a very interesting meeting, for 
the purpose of presenting to their minister a testi- 
monial of their esteem, on the third anniversary of 
his settlement amongthem. The testimonial con- 
sisted of an elegant silver tea-service, bearing the 
following inscription :—** Presented to the Rev. G. 
W. Pegg, 4 the members of the church and congre- 
gation worshipping at Beulah Chapel, Commercial- 
road, London, as a token of their esteem. It was 
stated at the meeting that upwards of 100 persons 
have teen added to the church during the last three 
years; and it is in contemplation to enlarge the 
chapel, and to rebuild the school-rooms, during the 
ensuing spring. 

Interestine ILtustRaTION oF THE VOLUNTARY 
Paincipie.—On Thursday evening, Nov. 9th, a pub- 
lic tea meeting was held in the Independent Chapel, 
Staines, Middlesex, to celebrate the complete ex- 
tinction of the debt upon that place of worship. 
4 of 300 persons assembled on the occasion, 
who hailed with much satisfaction the removal of a 
burden which for several years had pressed heavily 
on the church and con ation. The chair was 
taken by Apsley Pellatt, Esq., to whom the pastor, 
the Rev. R. Porter, and his friends, acknowledged 
themselves greatly indebted ; and whose liberality, 
zeal, and business-like habits, have in no small de. 
gree contributed to bring about the above-mentioned 

leasing result. The meeting was addressed by the 

v. G. Rose, of Bermondsey, and several other 
ministers and gentlemen, and in addition to the main 
object, it was announced at the close of the meeting 
that upwards of £70 had been subscribed towards 
beautifying and repairing the neat and commodious 
place of worship now entirely secured to the service 
of God, 

Orgnine or tue New Generar Baptist Cuarpet, 
Lynpuvurst, Hants.—The services connected with 
the opening of the above chapel took place on the 
7th of November, on which occasion two sermons 
were preached, by the Rev. Jabez Burns, D.D., of 
London, characterised alike by Gospel truthful- 
ness, simplicity of style, catholicity cf spirit, energy 
of manner, and exceeding suitability of application. 
The collections and subsequent donations realized 
upwards of £20, clear of all expenses. The chapel 
is entirely rebuilt; the dimensions are forty feet by 
twenty-five, inside; the style of the building is a 
chaste design of Roman architecture. The well- 
wooded, gently sloping, and picturesque scenery of 
the immediate neighbourhood of the chapel, make 
its situation exceedingly beautiful. The presence of 
a large number of the neighbouring ministers, the 
fineness of the day, the goodness of the attendance, 
the liberal collections, and, above all, the excellency 
of the sermons, render the day of the opening one of 
endearing and profitable recollection. 


INTERMENT OF THE Rev. Micnaert Casrirbex, 
or Wonunx, Beproxpeniae.—This lamented minis- 
ter was interred in the burial- ground connected with 
the Independent chapel in that place, on the l Ith inst. 
The procession left the house at about 20 min. past 
noon. Lord C. J. F. Russell, out of respect to the 
departed, having intimated a wish to be allowed to 
accompany the remains to the grave, walked first, 
supported by the Rev. J. Andrews on the right, 
and the Rev. H. Hutton, A. M., rector of St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden, London, on the left ; the Rev. T. P. 
Bull, of Newport Pagnell, and the Rev. J. Jukes, of 
Bedtord, next; after these, the three deacons of the 
church, Messrs, Hill, Osborn, and Wright, and Mr. 
George Gascoyen, of Birchmoor. ‘Then came the 
corpse, carried by six members of the church; the 

il being supported by the Revs. Edward Adey, of 

ighton Buzzard; J. H. Brooks, of Ridgmount ; 


Josiah Bull, A.M., of Ne ; W. C. Robinson, 
of Ampthill; J. Sleigh, of Hockliffe; and Charles 
Mears, Esq., of London. The two sons, grandson, 
and three nephews, of the departed, were chief 
mourners, followed by many members of the church 
and congregation, over whom he had presided 48 
years; also by many of the respectable inhabitants 
of the town and neighbourhood, and by representa. 
tives of the Woburn and Aspley-Guise Temperance 
Society, with which the departed had long been 
connected, and by whose members he was greatly 
beloved and esteemed. As soon as the cortége arrived 
at the chapel, the remains were carried within, After 
singing the hymn, “ Hear what the voice from 
heaven proclaims,’ &c., the Rev. T. P. Bull read 
part of the 15th chapter of the Ist epistle to the 
Corinthians, and offered prayer. The Rev. J. An- 
drews, of Woburn, successor of the deceased, pro- 
nounced the funeral oration, and gave out a hymn. 
The remains were then carried to the grave, and 
having been deposited, the Rev. J. Jukes made a 
few remarks to the spectators, and concluded with 
a. A large concourse of people attended ; and, 
ut for the services of the police, the chapel and 
grounds would have been most inconveniently 
thronged. 


Crepiton. —Orprtnation Services.—The Rev. 
Samuel Phillips Day, formerly a Monk of the order 
of the Presentation, and author of Monastic Insti. 
tutions.“ * Life in a Convent.“ &c., was publicly 
and solemnly ordained (upon a full and satisfactory 
confession of the Protestant faith) over the Congre- 
gational Church, Crediton, Devon, on Tuesday, the 
7th inst. The Rev. T. Leach, of Crediton opened 
the solemnities with reading and prayer; Rev. H. S. 
Seaborn, of Sutherland Chapel, Walworth, London, 
(formerly Missionary at Berbice,) stated with clear- 
ness and cogency the nature of a Gospel Church, 
and offered the Ordination prayer; and the Rev. 
Charles Brake, of Bristol, delivered an affectionate, 
thrilling, and impressive charge to the young 
minister, from Coloss. i. 7, A faithful minister of 
Christ.“ The principal gentlemen connected with 
the church had a private dinner together; and in 
the evening a public tea-meeting took place at the 
Brethren’s — (kindly lent for the occasion ), when 
about 150 persons regaled themselves with “ the 
cup that cheers, but not inebriates.“ After tea, the 
friends adjourned to the chapel, when the Rev. Mr. 
Seaborn preached an appropriate and solemn dis- 
course, to a large und breathless auditory, from 
Heb, xiii, 22, Suffer the word of exhortation.”’ 
The services were sustained throughout with great 
ability, fervency, and devotion; and impressions 
have been made on the minds of the people, which 
are not likely to be effaced for many * Mr. Day 
has been labouring six months at his new 4 
and we are happy to learn that the Divine biessing 
is ostensibly accompanying his ministrations. 


Cuime 1x Duraam.—Our correspondent, noticing 
the paragraph which appeared in our columns 
two weeks ago, relating to the increase of crime 
33 per cent. in the county of Durham, says:— 
„It would be well to ascertain the cause of such a 
fearful stride of crime in our district, and if there is 
a dereliction of duty on the t of those who 
should enlighten and direct the dangerous classes of 
society, let the saddle be put on the right horse, It 
will be another case for the Committee of Council 
of Education if we do not look sharp. Now the 
plain facts of the case, as far as I have ascertained, 
are these. The great proportion of the crimes that 
have been committed are petty crimes, and the great 
proportion of those who have committed the mis- 
demeanors are strangers to the county. As every- 
body knows, there are extensive works going for- 
ward in Sunderland, in forming a dock; and 
there has been an immense increase in the iron- 
works in the neighbourhood of Cornside and 
Shotley- bridge. The result has been that a semi- 
barbarous population has been drawn together wich- 
out anything like commensurate means having been 
taken for their moral or spiritual welfare. Who is 
to blame? The Establishment. In Sunderland, as has 
been made notorious, the Rector of Bishopwear- 
mouth has netted £3000 a year without rendering any 
personal service fur the last—nobody knows how 
many years: in the west, as has become as notorious, 
through the columns of the Daily News, the Bishop 
of the Diocese has been deriving an immense 
revenue from the minerals won, and nothing what- 
ever has been doing to watch and ward the morals 
of the heterugencous population gathered together. 
It is no exaggeration of language to say, that the 
condition of the population drawn together by these 
works is very little better, if so good, as that of the 
inhabitants of the South Sea Islands. Let any 
National educator put a better face upon the matter 
if he can, If crime and ignorance are resolvable 
terms, then there are means enough in the district 
to remove them without any one dipping his hand 
into the National Exchequer. But in these parts 
an insufliciency of education is not the cause of 
crime—intemperance is. I speak with considerable 
certainty when I state that out of 33 per cent. 
increase of crime, 32 of it is caused by drunkenness. 


Ropperizs on Lon Mayor's Dax.— Numerous 
robberies were committed on Thursday amongst the 
crowds of persons assembled in the streets to witness 
the procession. I'urses, pocket-books, and watches, 
rapidly changed owners. No less than thirty charges 
of pocket-picking were entered at the station in 
Fleet-stieet in the course of the day, and many other 
similar robberies were no doubt committed, but from 
the dexterity of the thieves the vigilance of the 
police was baffled. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


IRISH ASSASSINATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Sin,—The slaughter of Major Phibbs, and the 
attempted assassination of an agent, last week, 
furnish instances of the different characters which the 
crime of taking life assumes in Ireland. An important 
distinction should be observed in reference to these out- 
rages. They form two classes—the common and merely 
villanous, such as occur in every country; and the de- 
liberate and systematic. 

Those of the first kind (to which the Major’s case be- 
longs) I venture to believe are far less numerous than 
many imagine. Common opinion sets down the Irish as 
a savagely-ferocious ple—almost a nation of cold- 
bl assassins. Now, that Irishmen are passionate, 
they themselves will allow; but it is hard to see how 
— can create the “ cold-blooded assassin,’’ who de- 

ights in brutality. That they are constitutionally cruel, 
or unusually depraved, it is not at all so easy to prove. 
Two considerations will support these assertions :— 

1. The statistics of crime are favourable to Ireland. If 
Irish murders were the evidence of peculiar depravity in 
the Irish el atagter, that depravity would show itself in 
other ways, and the pes of crime in the popula- 
tion would, in Ireland, considerably exceed that in Eng- 
land and Scotland. But what is the fact? In 1845 the 
committals were— 

For Scotland (the highest) 1 in every 4,595 persons. 

90 . 1 in every 6,5664 „ 

„ Ireland only ........ lin 1 — * 
Thus, in proportion to the population, reland is charged 
with fewer crimes than either England or Scotland 

2. The safety of strangers in Ireland is a matter of in- 
dubitable testimony. If the Irish were such as many 
would make them—if their murders resulted from the 
reasons ned—if they were a brutal, untameable 
people, visitors to their country would be even more un- 
safe than any of themselves. Such a people would know 
nothing of the generous hospitality which respects the 
stranger. But ssowhere would a visitor, unconnected 
with local quarrels, be more nobly treated. I have 
travelled,“ observed a Protestant minister to the writer, 
“with perfect safety, in the county af Ti , at all 
hours of the day, and all hours of the night.” “A 
stranger, said an officer of police, who had some deal- 
ings with Tipperary assassins, would be as safe in 
— yp Sy Ireland as in England—in some cases 
safer.” To these testimonies from persons capable of 
judging, I wil) add one from a Government agent, 
received from the author's own lips. ‘ In the discharge 
of my duties,” said he, I have travelled in Ireland, 
within the last three years, not less than 54,000 miles. 
There is not a place with forty inhabitants which I have 
not visited. I have mingled with all classes, down to 
the lowest, but keeping myself aloof from their quarrels, 
And I can truly say, I never met with an insult.” 

To ascribe these effects to police vigilance would be 
absurd. There are many crimes which could not thus 
be prevented, were the people inclined to commit them. 
Moreover, it is not the office of the policeman to inspire 
generosity. Even was it, a force of 11,000 men, scattered 
among 8,000,000 of people, would have hard work to exe- 
cute such a mission, and must then be very extraordinary 
constables indeed. 

So much for the first-mentioned species of crime. The 
second—the deliberate and systematic murders—must 
be somewhat differently considered. To the character- 
istics and causes of these I may, with your permission, 
hereafter direct attention. 

Iam not an Irishman. I write as an observer; and I 
trust the assertions made can so be substantiated, that 
your correspondent will escape the charge of partiality, 
even though subscribing himself 

A Lover or IRELAND. 


An EXAurtz To THE Possessors oF MUNICIPAL 
Honovus.—We once had occasion to animadvert 
u the inconsistency of one of the Mayors of 

orcester, who, while he called himself a Dissenter, 
gave a public breakfast on the Sabbath morning, and 
took the corporation with him to the Cathedral, and 
it is therefore with the greater pleasure that we ad- 
vert to an instance of precisely the opposite nature. 
At the meeting of the Worcester Town Council last 
Thursday, Richard Padmore, Esq., a member of the 
firm of Hardy and Padmore, iron founders, known 
far and wide tor their princely generosity, was unani- 
mously elected Mayor of the city for the ensuing 
twelve months. Asa staunch Nonconformist and a 
conscientious member of a Christian chureh, he felt 
that he could not conform to the practices of his 

ecessors, and he therefore at once intimated to 
the council, through a friend, that he could not in- 
vite them toa breakfast on the Lord’s-day, nor go 
with them to the Cathedral upon any occasion, but 
lest his refusal should be set down to parsimonious 
motives, he placed C100 in the hands of three gentle- 
men to be appropriated to some plan for the improv- 
ment of the city. We have reason to know that his 
adherence to principle has lost him no respect at the 
hands of Churchmen themselves. 

Dezatu rrom Cutororonm.—On Tuesday week Mr. 
Carruthers, a gentleman of fortune, residing at Dor- 
mount, Annan, lost his life from the incautious appli- 
cation of chloroform. It appears that the — was 
afflicted with asthma, and having found relief from 
inhaling the subtle vapour, had frequent recourse to 
it. Being an expert angler, and extremely fond of 
piscatorial recreation, he sometfmes employed him- 
self rather late in adjusting his hooks and making 
artificial flies. On Tuesday morning he was found 
sitting at the table apparently following this weg a 
tion, in the position in which his servant had left 
him on the preceding night, but it was soon dis- 
covered that the unfortunate gentleman was quite 
dead, and, to all appearance, life had been extinct 
for some hours. n the table was the evidence of 
the fatal occurrence—the handkerchief which he 
had used in applying the chloroform to his mouth. 
His death forms another melancholy instance of the 
folly of employing such dangerous agents for the 
p of obtaining a temporary relief from pain.— 
Carlisle Patriot, 


THE WORKING CLASSES AND 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — The question originated at the meeting of the 
Congregational Union lately held in Leicester, and to 
which you invite the attention of working men, is one of 
paramount importance, and I am sure all of that class 
who desire the social, moral, and spiritual improvement 
of their order, will thank you for the opportunity you 
afford for its discussion. I have been a working man 
upwards of twenty years; I have mingled much with 
the working classes, both in manufacturing and rural 
districts, and have frequently conversed with many of 
them on this very question ; and, with your permission, 
I will state one or two reasons which I have often found 
urged by those who were careless and indifferent to the 
things that belong to their peace as excuses for their 
conduct. 

1. A reason with many is, the depressed state of their 
temporal circumstances. That the condition of the 
working classes has very much deteriorated of late years 
is beyond doubt. Thousands of them are only one de- 
gree removed from pauperism; their mind and brains 
racked with anxiety how they are to obtain the meat that 
perisheth—unable to appear with that decency of appa- 
rel which it is the honest pride of the sober and indus- 
trious man to exhibit—their spirit is broken down and 
verging on despair; they become indifferent to every 
thing but the pressure of that poverty which is weighing 
them down. Is it wonder: {:! that, in such circumstances, 
they should neglect the crusuauces of religion? It is 
not; for men are in a most unfavourable position for 
attending to the concerns of the soul, when they are un- 
able to obtain the things necessary for the body. 

2. Another reason assigned by many for their neglect 
of divine ordinances is, The almost total want of sym- 
pathy manifested by the ministers of religion of every 
denomination with the privations, wants, and wishes of 


also | the working classes. Working men are now very gene- 


rally convinced that the evils under which they labour 
are mainly caused by the vicious system of legislation 
which has been so long pursued, and which at once di- 
minishes the demand for labour and appropriates the 
greatest portion of its remuneration in the shape of tax- 
ation; and they are persuaded that the only remedy for 
this evil is to give the working classes themselves a voice 
in the election of the legislature. This they have made 
an effort to obtain; and what has been the conduct of 
the ministers of the gospel in reference to the enfran 
chisement of the working classes? They have either 
looked coldly on, or been active in opposition, 
They have thus lost the confidence of the working 
classes, who view them with distrust and suspicion ; 
having evinced so little sympathy with their suffer- 
ings, and done so little to ameliorate their temporal 
condition, that the working classes regard the professed 
anxiety about their spiritual welfare as mere pretence. 
This is matter for the serious consideration of minis- 
ters of religion, for it is quite clear, that unless they 
regain the confidence of the working classes, their use 

fulness among them will be much circumscribed, if not 
wholly at an end. 

3. There are others who excuse their indifference to 
religion, because its professors are so much divided 
among themselves ; and, by their unseemly strife, too 
often exhibit a spirit very different from that which the 
gospel inculcates. Those who raise this objection cannot, 
or will not, discriminate between the truth itself and the 
inconsistencies of its professors, and thus the former is 
falsely charged with the evil which ought to be set to 
the account of the latter. Oh, that Christians were wise, 
that they understood this, then would they be more care- 
ful to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, 
and in righteousness of life. 

Such are some of the causes in operation among the 
working classes, producing that carelessness and in 
difference to their best interests which prevails so gene- 
rally, and is so painful to contemplate. I hail it asa 
token for good, that you have called public attention to 
the subject. To be sensible that an evil existsis the 
first step towards a remedy. May it prove so in the 
present case; and may all your efforts in the cause of 
human improvement be crowned with abundant success, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

November 9th, 1848. J. K. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sin,—As a constant reader of your paper for 
many years, I would, by your permission, avail myself of 
the opportunity now offered in the columns of the Won- 
conformist to make a few remarks as to the cause of the 
estrangement of the working classes of this country 
from the observances of religion. 

It is not my intention to enter into a vile crusade of 
personalities, or pander to the prejudices of scepticism ; 
but rather to endeavour to trace out, in the spirit of Chris- 
tian charity, some of the evils which have crept into the 
universal Christian church, and which have produced 
and made manifest this marked apathy and indifference 
in the working classes relating thereto. 


nor suffered any change; its inherent power over the 

destinies of mankind is not stript of its genial in- 
fluences ; the enobling precepts of the Gospel still retain 
their moral and virtuous tendencies, purifying, sanctify- 
ing, and elevating the common family of man ; but whilst 
I thus contemplate and venerate these influencies being 
brought to bear upon society and the progress of civiliza- 
tion by the hallowed injunctions of holy writ, yet I 
cannot divest myself of the idea that the great cause of 
the declension can be justly ascribed to the conduct of 
its advecates, who are so deeply cugulphed in 
worldly and individual aggrandisements, and are so 
rapidly assimilating themselves to the silken dalliances 
of aristocratic and fashionable society, that, ere long, if 
some intervening hand does not arrest their progress, 
Christianity will become the harbinger of hypocrisy, and 
the growing corruptions of the Christian church will 
inevitably demand the thundering denunciations of a 
second Luther, and the searching and/sweeping princi- 
ples of a second Reformation, to restore the temple of 
God to its primitive simplicity. The self-denial, zeal, 
and exemplary lives of the Apostles and those devoted 
disciples of Christ in the early stages of the Cristian 
era, indicate from what a height of moral glory our 
modern Christians must have fallen; the eyes of a 
censorious world are upon them, scrutinizing their 
every action; and depend upon it that just in proportion 
as they deviate from the paths of Him in whom there 

was found no guile, will the masses stand aloof 
from their communion. Religion is an all-pervading 

principle, and ought, like the living principle in man, to 

originate all his actions. Again, Christian ministers 

lack talent, and are evidently behind this age of intelli- 

gence; the character, tenor, and principles of their 

sermons, are not in accordance with the investigation of 

science; let any one who is acquainted with even the 

elements of modern science listen to their wholesale 

denunciations of human nature, their favourite doctrines 

of a special and particular providence in every little 
incident of life, and he cannot but think that such 
discourses are only fit for an age of witchcraft, necro- 
mancy, and fortune-telling. These public instructors 
seem to have no knowledge that the great All Wise 
Being sustains, controls, and regulates this Universe and 
all therein contained by laws which are immutable, 
uniform, and invariable in their operations ; they have no 
knowledge of the relations of cause and effect, and that 
every event is but an effect of a cause ; but they promul- 

gate the absurd and fallacious doctrines, that every effect 
or event we see transpiring around us does not originate 

ina cause, but that those events are nothing but occasions 

of the immediate volition of theDeity. Moreover,the minis- 
ters of Christ are commanded to be clothed in humility, 
that they may the more successfully carry out the 
important work committed to their charge; but their 
ardent aspirations to ingratiate themselves into the good 

graces of the opulent, and their affectionate attachment 

to the influential followers of their Churches, compared 

with the contumelious indifference with which they treat 
the less privileged classes, virtually and practically set 
aside the noble truth— God has made of one blood all 
nations of men.“ The rich of their flocks are the especial 
objects of their care; on them they bestow pastoral 
visits, prayers, and supplications; the Holy Spirit is in- 
vokedat their bed-sides in seasons of affliction ; whilst 
the indigent, yet consistent member of Christ, is left to 
tread the thorny path of life uncared for and unassisted, 
and to struggle with the pangs of mortality without the 
spiritual consolations of his pastor. 

As a working man, and from my consequent extensive 
acquaintance with the working classes, I can safely 
assert that the causes which I have here enumerated 
are the chief marplots to the progress of Christianity 
amongst us. Let us hope, then, that when those causes 
are removed, when the Christian Church shall be 
divested of pride, avarice, and worldly lust, and its 
ministers make religion less a marketable commodity, 
then the gospel will go forth in the fulness of its 
strength, annihilating the doubts of the sceptic, laying 
bare the subtleties of infidelity, and eventually taking 
into its embrace the universal family of man. 

N. B. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sin, — Having good faith in the sincerity of the earnest 
desire you express, to hear from working men their 
opinion of “ the main reasons which account for the 
general want of sympathy evinced by the working 
classes for the public ministry and institutions of the 
Christian faith in this country,” I willingly devote an 
hour to offering you my thoughts on the subject, and 
will endeavour to attend in every respect to the condi- 
tions you have laid down—* brevity among the rest: 
but for which, I might have been induced to sketch the 
course and changes of my own individual life, from the 
time when I was a constant attendant on religious ser- 
vices, a zealous Sunday-school teacher, the friend and 
associate of men of serious and devotional habits, and 
filled with admiration for pulpit eloquence—to the days 
when the fervour of my faith grew cool, my reverence 
for the teachers of religion passed away, and I became, 
“after many anxious days and nights of doubt, per- 


Christianity itself has undergone no transformation, ' 


plexity, and mental excitement,’ one of that class truly 
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‘described by you as having little confidence and less 
intereat in the religious proceedings of any denomina- 
tion. But todo this fairly, would require more space 
than I could occupy; besides, I feel that although in 
doing this I should be exhibiting the various conditions 
of mind of many a thoughtful and truth-seeking work- 
ing man, I should only be describing one peculiar class. 
Those who become sceptical may, of course, be con- 
: gidered hostile to religious teachings. I make this short 
statement because, knowing you love candour, I would 
not wish to address you under a mask. I am not, 
however, prepared to say that my case is that of the 
great majority. I will, therefore, rather proceed to 
specify what my observations have led me to believe to 
be the more general causes which produce the apathy 
and hostility spoken of on the part of the many. 

I am afraid I shall startle many by the declaration 1 
am about to make; but, Sir, it is my honest conviction 
that the first great barrier to the working people of 
England having a religion is to be found in the 
character of the religious instruction now offered to 
them, and to the tone and language in which that in- 
struction is delivered. There is nothing in the English 
character that I can discover, that renders it averse to 

blic worship, veneration, thankfulness for the bless- 
a s of life; or to the reception of serious thought, 
and the love of that which is lovely, honest, and of good 
report, I believe we are possessed of no small amount 
of what may be called religious feelings. Note our 
every-day expressions: how often are the words, 
„ Thank God, I am better; I will do so, please 
God ;”” and “ God bless you,” at parting with a friend; 
heard among us—aye, and at times when it may be 
plainly seen that out of the feelings of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. The idea of God's power, providence, 
and of moral law, are strong in the national mind—of 
course, I speak of the humbler classes of society; and 
I contend those classes do represent the true national 
character more fairly than the narrow circles of the 
genteel ”’ or the “ trading ” portions of society. 


But in asserting this amount of religious feeling to 
belong to my countrymen, I must confess they have 
little more to boast of. Certainly the great part of the 
male population with whom I have held converse, have 
no living faith in the doctrines taught in the pulpits of 
any of our churches or chapels. In many cases, for the 
sake of peace with others, perhaps with their families, 
they give a quiet assent to what they hear ; but prove 
too plainly, by the extreme apathy of their lives, that 
no inspiration has ever entered into their souls, how- 
ever much the appearance of a respect for religious 
duties is kept up by occasional or regular attendance at 
a place of worship. A still larger class among the 
working men profess no communion with any church, 
and scarce ever attend any; the wife in some instances 
does, and the children are often sent to the nearest 
Sunday-school—the parents believe they are performing 
a sort of duty in sending them, and have a vague 
notion that they won't get any harm, and perhaps may 
learn some good. Strange, inconsistent conduct surely, 
but nevertheless such is the fact. What is it, you ask, 
that keeps the father away from the sanctuary, and 
drives him to seek his instruction on the Monday from 
the weekly newspaper and the penny pericdieal? I 
contend, Sir, it is this: that the faith inculeated, and 
the language of the teachings, are utterly inadequate 
to touch either the intellects or the hearts of the mass 
of Englishmen grown to years of discretion. When 
on the day of rest, the toiling man enters the doors of 
one of our temples, what does he hear? Anything to 
cheer him on in the thorny path of life—to elevate his 
soul and purify his moral being? Now and then, I 
grant you, he may; when some touching parable or 
incident in the life of the Teacher of Nazareth, meets 
his ear; but how little of this is heard, compared with 
the exposition of those gloomy doctrines of man’s de- 
pravity; his utter helplessness, and his sure eondemna- 
tion to eternal punishment, unless by some mysterious 
power of divine grace, faith enters into hig soul, and 
saves him. The timid man is terrified away from such 
teachings; the atout-hearted compares them with the 
inspiration which, in every man’s soul, gives him ideas 
of Almighty power, wisdom, and mercy; and he, too, 
stays away for the future, and pities those who teach, 
and those whe listen, to such instruction. 


In past ages, the teacher and prophet took care that 
the outpouring of their thoughts should be in connexion 
with subjects already in the minds of their hearers. 
They denounced the oppressors of their own times, and 
defended the cause of the poor and desolate of their 
own dey and generation; they sang adoration for the 
good that was then doing upon earth, and foretold yet 
better times for humanity. David and Isaiah were not 


always explaining or disputing about the sayings of 


Noah or Abraham; nor was Paul for ever quoting the 
old prophets. Hence the Jewish religion was national, 
aud a reality, and the faith of the early Christians was 
a new-born, living faith, sinking deep into the souls of 
the poor, to whom the gospel of brotherhood and 
equality was addressed. Our teachers take a very 
different course. They are eloquent about the sins of 
David, the sorrows of Jeremiah, and the zeal of St. 
Peter; but things which concern human life in England 


at the present day are not deemed sacred enough to | 
engage their thoughts or study; except as matters of 
secondary importance. They talk in glowing language 
of what belongs to other times, and distant countries— 
to the faith of the past, rather than to the hopes and 
aspirations of living men in this our day. The hills of 
Zion, and the dews of Hermon; the thunders of Sinai, 
and the floods of Jordan; the angel Gabriel, and 
the cherubims over the altar—all these things are 
to us artificial, untangible shadows; as utterly in- 
capable of arousing our sympathies, as are the fan- 
tastic descriptions of the New Jerusalem seen by the 
Evangelist—so full of the tinsel and splendid pageantry 
which men are fast learning to despise, even as the ap- 
pendages of earthly courts and human monarchs. And 
if these things affect them not, still less are sensible 
Englishmen, “ with their stern love of right and justice,” 
able to comprehend the way by which this heaven is to 
be their portion, after the slavery of this life shall have 
ceased ;—not by moral excellence, or by the struggle 
after truth—not by self-sacrifice, or by love and duty— 
but by @ blind, unreasoning, submissive faith. And 
then they may well ask, Faith in what? — for if the doc- 
trines taught in one chapel be correct, all those who 
worship over the way are inevitably going the road that 
leadeth to destruction. 

No, Sir, it is useless to deny the fact. Englishmen 
have no sympathy with the religious teachings of the 
age; and the fault is not with us, but with our teachers. 
If it be not so, why shrink they from discussing our ob- 
jections to their doctrines? They have too long tabooed 
certain questions; and one great cause why they are 
mistrusted and treated coolly by the people is, because 
they have not the moral courage fairly to defend their 
position. They never do as Paul did, both at Jerusa- 
lem, among the Jewish priests, and at Athens, amid the 
philosophers—they never dare appear among the people 
to dispute with their opponents—although they are 
ready enough to denounce popery or infidelity to please 
the prejudices of a select audience who can afford to pay 
handsomely for seats at Exeter Hall, and where no man 
dares contradiet them. And whilst they pursue this 
course, the Englishman who loves moral courage, truth, 
and fair play, will turn away from them, and seek the 
cultivation of his moral and religious faculties from other 
sources than the pulpit or the prayer-meeting. These, 
Mr. Editor, are the opinions of one working man on the 
important question you have suggested ; he will be glad 
to be set right if he is in error. 

5, Enfeld Cottages, Kingsland-road, 

Nov. 13, 1848. 


W.A. 


Suicips oF A CLerqyman.—The Rev. W. Browne, 
of St. John’s, Oxford, and for two years past curate 
of St. Stephen's, Swinton, one of the suburban 
districts of Nottingham, committed suicide on 
Friday last. The deceased, who was of good family, 
and much esteemed by his vicar and parishioners, 
had, about six months ago, formed the acquaintance 
of the Rev. E. Bull, Vicar of Pentlow, Essex, to 
whose daughter, a young lady of about sixteen, he 
showed much attention, becoming at length a con- 
stant visitor at the house. On Thursday morning, 
previous to leaving Nottingham for ——ů—. 
on a visit to a friend, the deceased wrote to Miss 
Bull, enclosing her a handsome present, which, with 
the letter, she placed in the hands of her father, who 
the same day wrote a notein reply, whichin friendly 
terms thanked Mr. Browne for the kindness hé had 
shown his daughter, but begged of him to discon- 
tinue his suit, at least for the ent, on account of 
her extreme youth. U r. Browne's return 
from Woodborough on Friday morning this com- 
munication produced a state of frenzy that led to 
the catastrophe in question. At the inquest held on 
Saturday before C. Swann, Esq., several witnesses 
deposed as to the excitement of the deceased on 
receiving the note referred to. Dr. Aldersen 
(superintendent of the Nottingham Lunatic Asylum) 
had known deceased about nine months. Had 
frequently noticed his manner to be very peculiar, 
and had remarked that he should not be surprised if 
he went insane. After a brief consultation, the 
jury returned a verdict of. Temporary insanity” 

COLLISION ON THE LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
Raitway.—On Friday afternoon, an accident of a 
very alarming character occurred u the above 
line, The express train, which leaves Rochdale for 
Manchester at 25 minutes past 3 p. m., and is due at 
the Middleton station on the Oldham Junction at 
40 minutes past 3, came in sight of the latter station 
at its usual time. Whilst going at its full speed, and 
just before reaching the points, the engine-driver 
noticed a coal train in frontof him. Seeing that a 
collision was inevitable, he immediately shut off the 
steam, and tried to make the collision as slight as 
possible, The engine, however, dashed into the fifth 
waggon of the coal train, smashing it into a hundred 
pieces; at the same time the engine-tender and the 
whole of the carriages were more or less shattered. 
The waggons of the coal train were also forced off 
the line, and the pomonaers in the express train 
(about forty in number) were all thrown from their 
seats and driven against each other, A ledy and two 
gentlemen were severely injured, and one party had 
several of his teeth knocked out. The other passen- 
gers escaped with bruises, more or less severe. ‘The 
accident was owing entirely to the mismanagement 
of the driver of the coal-waggon, who, when he saw 
what had taken place, took to his feet and made his 


escape. 


FOREICN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE, 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


General Buaeavup has announced, that a more 
mature gppreciation of the state of public mind, and 
recent events,“ induce him to withdraw as a candi- 
date for the National Presidency. His letter to 
my friends and supporters concludes enigmati 
—‘* f[ entreat them to concentrate their votes for a 
man to whom the general assent attributes sufficient 
strength to dominate the present and consolidate the 
future.“ The Daily News" correspondent reports on 
good authorit that Marshal Bugeaud’s wish and 
intention, and that of the party who desired 0 put 
him forward, is to concentrate their votes upon Prince 
Louis, 

The visit of M. Odillon Barrot to General Ca- 
vaignac, on the occasion of the last reception at the 
Hoôtel de Varennes, having been mentioned in the 
ministerial journals as a mark of the adhesion of 
M. Barrot to the candidateship of the general, 
several members of the moderate party questioned 
M. Barrot on the subject, when he replied, “I 
am an avowed opponent of General —— but 
I wish to oppose him only by hono means,”’ 1 
note containing this avowal of M. O. t appears 
in the journals. 

The following extract from the Patriot of Monday, 
will be found to contain much interesting inform 
tion, and some just and discriminating remarks on 
this important question: 

The election of President is evidently critical. Mut 
distrust appears the prevailing sentiment French- 
men. The men who have, and the men wha bare not, 
cannot approach each other without jealousy on the one 
hand, and envy on the other; and the worst of it is, that 
the only reconciler whom Divine Providence has offered 
them, seems to be slighted on both hands. The rook- 
eries in Wapping and St. Giles’s, and the huts of Darset- 
shire and Oxfor shire, are palaces and mansions com- 

ared to the miserable dens in which the gamins of 

aris, and the paysans of the Departments nurse their 
revenge against the property-classes. While the 50,476 
houses in Paris contain, on an average, 34 openings, 
there are in France, 346,401 deny s without 
one opening; from a million to a million and a half of 
the inhabitants do not know, from actual experience, what 
a window is; nearly two millions have but one window 
and a door; and almost a million and a half besides, 
possess but three 23 to their dwellings. In short, 

ouses inhabited by about three millions and a half 
(which is more than half the houses in the country), 
have no more than this miserable modicum of air aad 
light. And while thus badly lodged, they have bern 
worse fed. Even under the late reign (which M. Guizo 
contrived to get celebrated as a sort of ia regna), 
horse-flesh had become a luxury; and the revolution, 
without any fault of its own, but made matters 
worse. If, when Louis Pailippe was King, M. Michelet 
was obliged to say, The peasant is ous, spiteful, 


and capable of any enormity, it is not safe to be his 


1 


neigbour,“ — need we be surprised ta hear about Com- 
munism, Socialism, Red Republicanism, or any schism 
whatever, to the complete —— of the bonds of 
society? Bold, indeed, must be the men who desire to 


| seize the reins of power in circumstances like these; 
yet two, at least, have this courage, Prince Louis Na- 


’ 


| 


oleon is as adventurous as though he really —— 
the means of fulfilling all the ane omises that have 


been made in his name; while General Cavaignac 
grows the more degperate in his attempts to snatch 
the 1 baub the further it recedes from 
his grasp, convert to Moderatism, so * as 
there appeared a chance of wheedling over M. Thiers 
and his party, the General seems now to have reverted 
to his Republican first loves, and, if rumour may be 
credited, to be ready to go all lengths with the Red 
Republicans, rather than endure the ignominy of defeat. 


The following is the dark picture drawn in the 
8 LIFT good information, 
—of the impending contest in Paris :— 


„The day that sees the election of Prince Louis, if 
not an earlier period, will see, we are assured, the 
ginning of a massacre in France. By the agency and 
assistance, it is said, of the Government, the tion 
of Paris is again erming; the unemployed workmen, 
the — the criminals, are preparing to fight for 
the Republic. Instead of pleased at getting 
rid of an awful responsibility, General Caveignac is 
mortified at the loss of power, and ready, according to 
report, to adopt the extreme party and the viclent 
methods employed of old to secure success. All means 
ate described as good to save the paper Republic; 
assassination is talked of, and preparations for seizing 
the government with a strong hand, d-la mode Napoleon, 
are making. The number of regiments that may be 
relied on, the cavalry and artillery that oan be com- 
manded, are all reckoned, and are moving to their 
places. More terror now prevails in Paris than at any 
period since the Revolution began. 80 far does its 
power extend, that many ef those who were and still 
are the most devoted adherents of Prince Louis, who is 
supported by the bulk of the population, and has the 

ood wishes of many influential persons out of France, 

in to doubt the prudence of promoting his election. 
To avoid the horrors of a Red Republic, brought into 
existence by outrage, they would place it in power, 
hoping to soothe it into something like forbearance. 
They were ready, from the hope of securing peace, to 
place the power in the hands of 6 Buonaparte; end 
now, from a similar hope, from a hope of escaping 3 
servile war, they have become lukewarm in his euppors 
and would side with General Cavaignac if they d 
detach him from the Red Republic, and so avoid the 
horrors they anticipate.” 

Were the French wise, they would settle the rivalry 
by deferring the claims of the two principal candidates 
for the chief place to those of a third man, who would 
accept power only to save his distracted country. As it 
is, they are the doomed victims of party intrigues, or of 
their own excited and misguided passions. Leben Kul- 
lin, who would have himself believed to be their idol, but 
who is evidently far less popular than either the Gener! 
or the Prince, is ready to sell his . to either of 
them for place ; while M. Thiers hi has no @ 
magnanimous policy, although he takes more pains to 
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the fact, The former geeme inclined to retire in 
your of Generel Page on condition that Re be 
ted as one LAL ** 1 for an ice 
an at, if not chosen by the Assembly, he 
should obisin the department of the Interior; while the 
latter told his club in the Rue de Poitiers, that “if they 
referred General Cavaignac, they ought to eall upon 
, and to make known the conditions of their su t; 
and then, if he did not agree to choose the Vice Presi- 
d the 2 the type mg in the party to whom 
he al , they might = im their votes, as they 
wovld then have acted as political men, and not as dupes. 
As to himself, he (M. Thiers) would not be a candidate 
for the Presidency, nor the Minister of either of the can- 
didates.” Of course not! As for Ledru Rollin, he is in 
the indifferent condition of the man in the play— 
“ How happy could I be with either, 
Were bother dear charmer away!“ 


or, as rumour states, he formerly made overtures to 
Prince Louis, offering the votes of his own adherents on 
the above-mentioned conditions. As for M. Thiers, the 
grapes are growing sour; but, perhaps, the terms of 
ugeand’s retiring address may be considered as throw- 


ing out a bait likely to take with the Buonaparte gudgeon. 


the Moderates could be assured that any promises 


made by Cavaignac to secure their votes would be ful- 


filled in the event of his success, they would not hesitate ; 
but as there is no faith between public men in France, 
such bargains are little gc either side. There is, 
ower are ge ty about the Republicanism of 
per ‘ . about that of Prince Louis. 
A eommittee of twelve 1 sts of the departments 
called the other day on M. Berryer, the Legitimist repre- 
sentative, who said that he would not vote for Cavaig- 
nae, though he durst not give an advice upon Prince 
Louis. 7 — waited upon M. Thiers, who 


declar vely that e good citizen ought to vote 
fer ies “Buch are the views of a Legitimist as 
sipeese as he ig eloquent, and of a trading politician as 
dishonest aa be ip eunning. If it were true that Lamar- 
tine advises his friends to vote for Cavaignac, we should 

onclude that his election would afford the best prospect 

r France. 

The Paris papers of Sunday contain a long circular 
from General Cavaignac, addressed to all the civil and 
military functionaries in France. Under the guise of 
advice, it is, in fact, a manifesto from the General, with 
a view to the election of President. The sentiments 
r in this document are mild and conciliatory, 
and had produced a favourable impression. 

PROCLAMATION OF THE OONSTITUTION. 
corres — of the Times gives the following 


A 
lively d — the ceremony which took place 
in Paris on Sunday :— 


I have just returned from witnessing the ceremony of 
inauguration of the new Constitution, which took place 
this morning with great pomp and an immense display 
of military of all kinds and grades. ‘The weather was 
extremely unfavourable, a heavy fall of snow having 
ushered in the glorious day. Nevertheless, early this 
morning the rappel was beaten in every quarter of Paris, 
and regiments of troops of the line, Gardes Nationale 
and Mobile, were seen marching to the different stations 
assigned them in the Place la Coneorde and the 
Champs Elysées. The preparations made for the cere- 
mony were extensive. An elegant tent, composed of 
crimson velvet and gold, was erected before the gate of 
the Tuileries gardens, known as the Pont Tournant, 


‘under which had been built a temporary altar, on which 


the Archbishop of Paris was to celebrate mass. On both 
sides of this c Ae i visée were estrades, reaching 
nearly the whole length of the railing of the Tuileries, 
with rows of benches appropriated to the reception of 
the Assembly and Executive Power, and those indi- 
viduals who were either attached to or invited by the 
great men who were to 2 in the ae Supple- 
mentary benches were p e 


was lined on all sides with regular troops. Poles had 
, a of whieh streamed 
scores of tricoloured oriflammes, whilst on the pedestals 
were placed 27. bearing the names of different 
e vane, surmounted with tricoloured 
1 the whole connected by 
wers and evergreens. Had the 
propitious the effect certainly would 
have been brilliant. It was curious to hear the different 
comments made on the proeeedings of the day. Some 
eomplained of the expenditure, and with bitter smiles 


seoounted the of their personal miseries, contrast- 
ing the grandeur of the preparstions with the reality of the 
aod ition. Others, again, were employed in specu- 


Tei an the probable duration of the new state of things, 
and jo re to the many ceremonies of the kind 
they had witnessed in theirday. All were looking vainly 
for a break in the clouds, and not a few auguring badly 
of the avenir of the Constitution, ushered In as it was 
by such dismal weather. At length ‘the cannon of the 
Invalides announced to the frozen spectators that the 
National Assembly had left its palace, and was proceed- 
ing acroas the bridge to the place appointed for its recep- 
pian. Accordingly, the members made their arance 
n procession, preceded by the Chief of the Executive 
Power, his Ministers and staff, and slowly wended their 
way to the tented seats prepared forthem. I did not 
observe much enthusiasm on the part of the people. A 
w cries of Pires la République!” Vite Assemdice 
tionale“ were certainly raised, and found a feeble 
echo along the line of Nationals and spectators; but the 
procession was anything but an ovation, Perhaps the 
eold and damp contributed to this quiet reception of the 
supreme Government—perhaps a feeling of discontent 
also had a share in the business. But n'tsporte, these 
are days when we take what we can get; and I dare say 
the gentlemen concerned were busy enough to disregard 
the coolness of the populace. All the members of the 
ber wore tricolored scarves and ribbons in their 
utton-hales. Amongst them was a negro deputy from 
artinique, who looked as big as a black usually does 
when dressed out in finery of any sort. When these 
entlemen were all seated, a movement was observed 
+ the entrance of the Rue Nationale (ci-devant 
Royale). This was caused by the procession of the 
elergy from the Madeleine, to the number of at least 
500 (all black robes included), the rear being brought up 
by the Archbishop of Paris in full canonleals, aceom- 
d by five or six bishops, also in full costume, with 


panie 
il head crosier in hand, This — 
— pot — A Auel feeling among my — 


neighbours, who, apparently entirely destitute—women 
as well as men—of any religious sentiments, gave way to 
all kinds of good-natured raillery against the poor curés, 
criticising their costume, their actions, numbers 
line of march, and everything, in short, which afforded 
a peg on which to hang a don mot or asarcasm. Bets 
were offered as to whether or no we should have to kneel 
and uncover at the elevation of the host ; and, in short, 
I had abundant evidence that the people, around me at 
least (and they were of all ranks, except perhaps the 
— 1 cared little or nothing for the religious 
portion of the programme, nor for those who were to 
) perform in it. The procession L. roached the chapel 
chanting psalms, and was receiv by the Ministers, and 
presented to the President of the Council, who proceeded 
to read the Constitution to the assembled thousands; the 
troops presenting arms, drums rolling, artillery thun- 
dering, and people shouting, “‘ Vive la République!” 
Fire Cavaignac ! “ Vice la Constitution“ This part 
of the ceremony performed, the Archbishop proceeded to 
say mass, in which he was assisted by his suffragans, and 
a brilliant corps of clergy, attired in all the pomp which 
the Roman Catholic church is accustomed to display on 
all solemn occasions. At the elevation of the host all 
the troops again pee ted arms, the drums rolled, the 
cannon resounded once more, and the population seemed 
really to assume a more serious and more devout de- 
meanour. But this gravity soon gave way again to 
singing and shouting, as the religious procession re- 
sumed its march back to the Madeleine, and the legions 
of the National Guard of Paris and of the departments 
began to defile before the members of the Assembly and 
the Chief of the Executive Power. General Cavaigut, 
and M. Marrast, President of the National Assembly, 
descended from their tribune, and taking their station at 
the foot of the steps leading up to the chapel, received 
the enthusiastic salutations of the legions, as they 
marched by, with colours Ah, drums beating, and 
bands playing the “ Marseillaise,“ the Chant des 
Girondins, and other nationaland spirit-stirring strains. 


The friends of M. Louis Buonaparte had recom- 
mended their partisans not to utter any “ vivats in 
honour of the prince, so as not to compromise him. 
The cry of Vive l’amnistie generale, was uttered 
by one legion. ‘The muskets of the National Guard 
had much fewer bouquets and drapeaux than they 
had at the fete of the revolution. The “*Marseillaise’’ 
was heard much less frequently than the Girondins.“ 
Prince Louis Napoleon absented himself from Paris 
during the day to avoid being mixed up personally 
in any manifestation or movement which might 
occur. On N morning 149 insurgents among 
those confined in the prisons of Paris were liberated. 


On Friday the number of congés granted by the As- 
sembly was 225, and on Saturday they were increased 
to 260. M. Lhorbette opposed the granting of 
congés. The proposition was rejected by 336 votes 
against 196, and the additional congés referred to 
were granted. 


Anp-eL-Kaper.—We announced yesterday the 
departure of Abd-el-Kader from Pau on Thursday 
last for his new residence near Nantes. His arrival 
at Bordeaux created a lively sensation in that city. 
He alighted at the Hotel des Princes. On Friday 
the mayor and municipal council visited the prisoner, 
being introduced to him by Captain Fournier of the 
staff, who is appointed by the Government to attend 
him during the whole of his journey from Pau to 
Amboise. On Saturday evening Abd-el-Kader was 
prevailed upon to go to the theatre. He was re- 
ceived by the audience with every mark of respect, 


| which, in spite of his oriental gravity, he evidently 
showed afforded him great satisfaction. He did not 
retire until the whole of the performances were 
finished. He was to leave Bordeaux on Sunday 
morning. — French Paper. 

The Minister of War announced in the Assembly, 
on Wednesday afternoon, that he would allow a 
reduction of the army, by the 55,000 men whose 
yearly term of service is about to expire. 

The Committee on Public Worship has adopted 
the proposition of M. Isambert, for giving retiring 
pensions to ecclesiastics. 


Foreion Retations.—In the Assembly, yesterday 
week, M. Bastide, Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 
reply to some questions put to him, read a sort of 
manifesto on the present stateofthe foreign relations 
of France. He said that the position of the coyntry 
with relation to foreign states has never since 
February been better than at present. That France 
had contributed to the pacific solution of the Schles- 
wig question; that she had induced Russia to give 
a separate administration to the grand duohy of 
Posen; that she had the best relations with those 
Germanic states which had adopted democratic 
forms; that she had brought the war in Sicily to a 
termination; that her mediation had been accepted 
in Upper Italy, where difficulties had only arisen as 
to the place of the conferences, but that no serious 
dissent had arisen, that the negotiations were in- 
terrupted by the insurrection of Vienna, but that 
they could be resumed, and that the best result 
might be expected. 

Tue Prisoners or June. — The commissioners 
appointed to revise the sentences pronounced by the 
militery commissions against the insurgents of June 
had already recommended to mercy 991, who were 
to be immediately liberated. The commissioners 
had left Paris to carry that measure into effect, and 
were authorized by the government to restore to 
liberty any others who by their repentance and good 
conduct since their confinement should have entitled 
themselves to indulgence. 

Distress or THE Porputation. — The Presse of 
Monday in its leading article gives a melancholy 
description of the distress existing amongst the 
population of the city of Paris. It shows from the 
report of the committee appointed by the National 
Assembly to examine a decree proposed by the Go- 
vernment for a grant of 9,000,000f. (£360,000) for 


the indigent poor of the department of the Seine, 


that it will be n to feed at public expense 
263,000 persons during the resent month, 280,000 
during the month of December, 300,000 during the 
month of January, 300,000 during the month of 
February, 300,000 during the month of March, and 
280,000 during the month of April next; and that 
the sum granted by the Assembly will not afford 
each individual more than 12 centimes (Id. and 
2-5ths) per day each to exist upon. At the same 
time the revenue of the city of Paris has fallen off 
by a sum of 16,000,000f. (£640,000), which must be 
made good by an addition to the taxes of 
more than 50 per cent.“ The Minister of the Interior, 
in accordance with the article of the preamble of the 
constitution, which declares that the republic ought 
to ensure the means of existence to necessitous citi- 
zens, has appointed a committee to consider the best 
means of doing so, 
SPAIN, 


Letters from Bayonne of the 6th inst., contain 
tidings of the surrender of the whole of the insur- 
gents of Huesca to the Queen's troops, and announce 
that the ill-advised Progresista insurrection in the 
North of Spain is already completely suppreaged. 


AUSTRIA. 


The German and other papers are filled with de- 
tails of the atrocities that ked the taking of 
Vienna, A letter quoted in ‘the H. Bérsen - 
halle, dated Vienna, November let, contains the 
following :— 

But the victory of the troops has 17 in the 
most inhuman manner. Instead of ma r. of 
all who were found in arms but who o no resist- 
ance, and delivering them over for trial by courts-martial 
or otherwise, they were butchered singly without mercy ; 
and this not alone by the privates without orders, even 
officers boast of having given commands to that effect. 
An officer of the National Guards surprised by the mili- 
tary, and seeing his retreat cut off, threw away his sword 
and called out “ Quarter!” but was shot on the spot. 
Persons in the streets in the evening, when called to by 
the patrols to stand, but in their terror endeavoured to 
get out of the way, were immediately fired upon. I my- 
self witnessed the death of two individuals who fell 
pierced with balls. But the Empero-'s troops have not 
alone massacred—they have pillaged, and, as it would 
seem, with full permission, no steps being taken by the 
officers to prevent it. At first I would not believe the 
fact; but have since seen grenadiers encam In the 
hotel in which I am lodging, taking watches, gold lace, 
and fine articles of clothing, out of their bread-sacks; 
so that the truth exhibited itself in allits nakednesa to 
my eyes. You often see parties of tinkers strolling 
about the country to mend pots and pans; these come 
out of the Carpathian Mountains: now, fancy two hun- 
dred and fifty such fellows with muskets in their hands 
and the great leather sack on their backs for a knapsack, 
and you have a company of Croatian soldiers of the 
kind which Windischgräts has let loose in masses on 
the city. 

From other quarters we bear similar accoupta, re- 
flecting on the eonduct of the Imperialists. We 
publish, says the Daily News, accounts of the late 
insurrection and resistance, by eye-witneases. They 
give a fearful aceount of the ravages and brutalities 
of the soldiery, especially the Croats, who have in- 
dulged in general pillage, and slew numbers of 
women and children that opposed them er were in 
their way. Windischgtätz is busy ransacking the 
city for victims, and sending them to be shot, if they 
are at all known as connected with the insurrection. 
He is making a genetal press of the working class to 
fill the ranks of the army; and as he hopes te em- 
ploy the army next time against Sclavonian maleon- 
tents, ＋ will thus — 1 — 2 the indul- 
genes of revenge. For students there is no mercy. 
And as these are not Viennese, but the sqna of the 
better families of all the towns of 
vinces, each of these families gi 
Windischgritsz: and it may be —— wh 
to the Em is created by such massacres. 

Blum, Fröbel, and Gritaner, of the German Par- 
ligament, have been taken prisoners and brought to 
Schönbrunn. 

‘The Wiener Zeitung, of the 8th, contains the reply 
of the Emperor to the loyal address of a deputation 
of the Tyrol Diet, in which the Emperor makes the 
reiterated assurance that all the privileges 1 
teed by him shall be faithfully adhered to. It like- 
wise contains a proclamatian of the communal coun- 
cil of enfurt to the inhabitants of Carinthia, 
exhorting to steady perseverance in the main- 
tenance of as the only guarantee for the 
security of their liberties, the preservation of their 
commerce, and the safety of their country. 

The Communal Council of Vienna has issued « 
proclamation tq the effect that during the present 
distress into which the inhabitants of the city have 
been plunged, it is the earnest desire of the oil 
to give assistance to poor persons of both sexes by 
providing them with work. Each man is to be paid 

5 kreutzers per diem, and every mother of a family 
the same sum. Single persons are to receive 10 
kreutzers per diem. This sum of 15 kreutzers will 
be granted if the committee are unable to provide 
full work. 

The Communal Council has likewise i sued a pro- 
clamation stating that free intercourse between the 
city and the suburbs is restored from 6 o'clock in 
the morning till 7 o’clock in the evening. 

The Times correspondent, writing on the 8th inst., 
says: — 

All the public places and squares are still occupied by 
the soldiers. Fires are lighted when the night sets in, 
and the conquerors of Vienna, including crowds of the 
most ili-favoured Croats 1 ever set eyes on, sit round 
their watch-fires singing songs in their barbarous lan- 

uage. Even the grand portal of the Cathedral of Bt. 

tephen’s, otherwise held 80 sacred in the E of the 
Viennese, is converted into a bivouack, while the 
of the Archbishop has been taken possession of by the 
officers of the staff, The state of siege continues, of 
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course, but it appears Prince Windischgritz is inclined 
to follow the example of General Cavaignac. At first 
he prohibited the publication of all daily papers, with 
the sole exception of the Wiener Zeitung, which serves 
as the Austrian Moniteur. But this rigour has since 
been relaxed, and one paper after another begins to make 
its appearance. The dead list, in the general hospital, 
gives the number killed on the part of the Viennese as 
413. The troops had suffered much more, even accord- 
ing to the testimony of their officers, and it was believed 
that their loss amounted to several thousand killed. 


Tun Vienna Stupents.—Hornrors or THe Srece. 
—The Correspondent of the Daily News writes as 
follows :— 

The unfortunate students bad during the whole time 
—I mean the three weeks since Latour’s death—made 
the most superhuman efforts to avert the impending 
danger from their beloved Vienna. You would scarcely 
believe it possible that human beings could support 
without a murmur the fatigues and dangers to which 
they have been daily and — exposed. What has 
been their reward? for many, the gibbet, impressment 
into the army; if fortunate, flight from town to town, 
and village to village ; happiest those who fell, arms in 
hand, ignorant of what would befal their dearest friends 
and comrades. On Thursday, November 2, the soldiers 
were commanded to attack the university. Unwillingly 
they advanced, but meeting no resistance at the harri- 


cades, they penetrated into the interior, when they dis- 
covered that their 1 1 prey had escaped ; how as 
yet nobody knows. Many have been retaken, as the 

tes of the town were closed and a search commenced 


rom cellar to loft in every house. Death is the punish- 
ment for ing a student. You will fancy you are 
some barbarous records of the middle ages, and 
yet how dull, how colourless, does this description seem 
to me, and how different from the stern reality! I was 
in town this morning for the first time, and met a person 
who lives in the Leopoldstadt, in the street where the 
once stood, and who gave us some particulars of 
the fire which I did not know when I began this letter. 
The saloon had been turned into a hospital for the 
wounded, and besides, there were a number of re- 
fugees in it, about 600 altogether; dreadful to say, the 
building was fired by the Croats, who stood guard before 
the entrances to prevent e ; the screams of the 
women and children are said to have been heart-rending, 
and not one escaped. The Red Mantles are armed as 
follows :—two daggers, two pistols, a long gun with a 
bayonet as sharp at the point as a — 4 and a long 
hatchet slung at their backs. All have not red mantles, 
but some have red mantles, red caps, wide red trousers, 
and red boots, and they look as if they had been dipped 
in blood. One of these terrible savages was brought 
before his offivers and punished for having assassinated 
47 persons in the Tabor Strasse (Leopoldstadt), which 
even they considered too much. e have seen Jella- 
pass and repass in our street several times, but my 
heart revolts at the sight of him. He wears a superb 
military dress d la Turgue, and is a very handsome man. 
His Croats had permission to pillage from morning till 
evening, but they did not get in till the afternoon. The 
inner town was not pillaged, as the Croats were not 
allowed to enter, but few of the suburbs have escaped. 
The loss in burnt buildings, dwelling-houses, and public 
institutions, amounts to from 20 to 30 millions of florins 
or two to three millions sterling. The loss sustained 
by pillage is incalculable. The poor woman at the 
bathing-place next Mack’s sugar-house, had both her 
breasts cut out by the Croats, and they threw another 
poor woman into the fire. 


Letters from the frontiers of Hungary, of the 29th 
ult., state positively that the Imperial General 
Simonich had completely beaten the Hungarians at 
Trentschin. The Hungarian landsturm is also said 
to have been annihilated and in part dispersed. 
Numerous Slowak volunteers were forming them- 
selves into a corps to march against the Magyars. 

A letter from Olmutz, of the 2nd inst., states that 
the deputation from the city of Prague had arrived 
there to present a petition to the Emperor in favour 
of the inhabitants of Vienna. The Emperor granted 
the deputies an audience, but did not make any 
promise. Having heard of the capture of Vienna, 
the deputies forwarded a second address to the Em- 
peror, praying of him to re-establish legal order in 
that city; and representing, that a violation of the 
rights conferred on the population by the constitu. 
tion would necessarily react in the most fatal manner 
on the entire m y. 

The Ministry is definitely formed as follows :— 
Wessenberg, Premier, without a portfolio; Schwar- 
zenberg, Foreign Affairs; Bach, Interior; Buchner, 
War; Kraus, Finance; Breda, Justice; Mayer, 
Agriculture and Industry; Bruck, Commerce; Hel- 
fert, Education. It is = Mle that the Cabinet has 
submitted its programme to the Emperor, and has 
made certain conditions, of a most liberal nature, 
the sine gud non of accepting office. Almost all the 
above-mentioned are popular men, who have risen 
~ bay force of their own ability, and who ally 
li constitutional sentiments with the experience 
= 


of affairs. 2 
PRUSSIA. — 


APPOINTMENT OF A NEW MINISTRY, AND REMOVAL OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


The King has carried out his intentions in opposi- 
tion to the feelings of the Constituent Assembly. 
Count Brandenburg has formed a Ministry, of which 
he is the head as President of the Council; Von 
Ladenberg, Education ; General Mayor Von Strotha, 
War; and Von Manteuffel, Interior. Count Bran- 
2 assumes also the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, ad interim; and Manteuffel that of Agriculture. 

The ~y by by a royal message, transferred the 
sitting of Constituent Assembly from Berlin to 
Brandenburg. The decree is as follows :— 

We, Frederick William, by the grace of God, King of 
Prussia, &c.—After individual members of the Assembly 
convoked for the — of the constitution have been 
repeatedly and personally ill-used, in consequence of 
their votes, the hall of session of this Assembly was, 
on the 3lst of last month, formally besieged, and the 
emblems of a republic displayed, an attempt was 
made to intimidate the deputies by insurrectionary de- 


monstrations. These lamentable occurrences prove but 
too clearly, that the Assembly convoked for the purpcse 
of forming the constitution, from whose bosom the basis 
of true liberty, involving the general weal, is to emayate, 
is deprived of its own 2 and that the members 
of this Assembly, in consequence of those frequently- 
recurring anarchical movements, which, to our deep 
sorrow, took place in our capital and — on city of 
Berlin, do not there find that protection which is indis- 
pensable to secure their deliberation from the appear- 
ance of intimidation. The accomplishment of our ardent 
desire, which is shared by the whole country—that the 
constitutional administration be formed as speedily as 
possible—cannot, under such circumstances, take place, 
nor can it be made dependent on measures which are 
calculated to restore, in a legal manner, the order and 
peace of the capital. Therefore, we are induced to 
transfer the seat of the Assembly, convoked for the 
framing of the constitution, from Berlin to Brandenburg, 
and have commissioned our Ministry of State to take the 
necessary preliminary measures with all speed, so that 
the sitting shall, after the 27th of this month, be held in 
our city of Brandenburg: until that day, the Assembly 
convoked for the framing of the constitution is hereby 
prorogued. Therefore, by these presents we call upon 
that Assembly forthwith to break up the deliberation, 
and to assemble together for the continuation of the 
same, on the 27th of this month, at Brandenburg.— 
Given at Sans Souci, Nov. 8, 1848. (Signed) Freperick 
WILLIAM, : 

The sensation created y bey royal message in the 
— Assembly was the deepest possible. Im- 

ediately after it was read, Count Von Brandenburg 
rose, and having declared that the Assembly was 
required to close the debate, and that he protested 
against its being continued, as an unlawful proceed- 
ing, left the Assembly, followed by the Ministers 
and a part of the members of the Right. 

The question whether the debate should be closed 
having been put to the Assembly by the President, 
was nezatived, and the following three resolutions 
were passed almost unanimously :— 

1. That the Assembly will continue its sittings at 
Berlin. 

2. That the Assembly cannot be prorogued, removed, 
or dissolved by the King; and 

3. That the Assembly holds those officers who had 
advised the King to issue this message to be unfit to 
administer the Government, and guilty of a violation 
of their duties towards the King, the people, and the 
Assembly. 


The National Assembly then declared itself per- 
manent, and a committee of ten has been appointed 
to remain in permanent sitting. The excitement 
caused by this event was intense throughout the 
city. 

The National Assembly continued its sittings 
during the night of the 9th inst. At five o’clock on 
the fullowing morning, the President ot the Assem- 
bly announced that he had received the following 
note from the President of the Ministry, Count Von 
Brandenburg :— 

You have communicated to the State Ministry to-day, 
that several resolutions had been passed by the N ational 
Assembly after its removal had been decreed. I hold 
it my duty to inform you, that such resolutions are ille- 
gal, and to be considered null and void, and that the 

eputies who have passed them have made themselves 
guilty of a violation of supreme rights, and of the con- 
stitution. 

I request you to communicate this order to those 
deputies who have thus committed a transgression of 
the law, and have disobeyed his Majesty the King; and 
beg you will consider that you, and the deputies who 
have been guilty of an infringement of the rights of the 
Crown, will be responsible for the serious consequences 
which may attend such an unlawful proceeding. 

Count Von BRANDENBURG. 

Berlin, Nov. 9th. 


To the President of the National Assembly. 


The Burgher Guard was cailed on by the police to 
dissolve the Assembly, but it refused. conse- 
quence of this refusal, a military force was applied 
for; and, on the afternoon of the 10th, 15,000 regular 
troops entered the city. General Wrangel entered 
the square, called the Gensdarmen Platz, at three 
o'clock, with his staff, and sent an aide-de-camp to 
inform the President that he had orders to close the 
doors of the Sing Academy (where the Assembly 
meets). After some delay, an answer was returned 
to Wrangel, that the Assembly would only yield to 
force. Wrangel replied, that he would blockade the 
building for a week, if necessary. The greater num- 
ber of deputies then left the Assembly, after drawing 
up a protest, and a proclamation to the nation. The 
Chamber was not, however, prorogued, but was 
only adjourned till next day, when they intended to 
meet at some public place, there to continue their 
deliberations. 

The troops bivouacked on the night of the 10th 
in the streets and squares of Berlin, and General 
Wrangel himself took up his quarters in the palace. 
The railway stations were guarded and every pre- 
caution taken against outbreak. Up to the latest 
moment Berlin was tranquil; not the slightest symp- 
tom of disorder was peiceptible. The members of 
the senate met at their club-rooms, and have 
decided upon their measures for the next day. 
They would, they declared, persist until they were 
expelled the city. The Burgher Guard has issued a 
proclamation, in which it is stated that it had 
resolved, in accordance with the National Assembly, 
not to provoke a collision with the troops, and that 
it entreated all who were disposed to maintainpeace 
and order to unite their efforts for the prevention of 
serious disturbances. 

ITALY. 

A letter from Botzen of the 2nd inst., in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung of Augsburg, announces the 
arrival on that day of a courier from Olmiitz, on his 
way to the head-quarters of Field-Marshal the 
Count Radetzky. He was said to be the bearer of 


the imperial assent to the prolongation of the 
armistice for three months. 


* 2 from Turin 2 22 inst., announces 
that the ins ts in Lom y are losi und 
every day. Marshal Radetzky had om et 
military force towards Lodi to act against Garibaldi 
should he make his appearance. The valley of 
Camonico, and the centre of Valteline, were in 
open revolt. The Italian General Apice had been 
wounded in an encounter with a 22 of Tyrolese 
Chasseurs, at Mount Bisbino, and sought refuge at 
Capo Lago. 

The Venetians have obtained some advantages 
over the Austrians. 


The Anoio-Frencuh Mepiation.—Brussels is 
likely to be the place for the meeting of the Con- 
gress on the affairs of Italy. One difficulty still 
remains; Austria has proposed a congress of all the 
European powers. The mediating powers, on the 
contrary, only desire diplomatic conferences in 
which England, Austria, France, Sardinia, and the 
other powers of — represented by a common 
1 would take part. e uis 

icci is mentioned as likely to be chosen for Sar- 
dinia, and the Marquis Ridolf for Tuscany and 
the other Italian states. 


An IraLtax Constitusnt AsszusLx.— The Costi- 
tuzionale ino, of the 4th instant, publishes the 
pro ect of electoral law for the convocation of the 

ian Constituent Assembly. That Assembly is 

to prepare a federal compact, which, respecting the 
existence of the different States and their form of 
Government, shall tend to ensure the liberty, union, 
and independence of Italy. All the States are to 
return an equal number of representatives, and the 
latter, 300 in number, are to elected by the re- 
spective Chambers of Deputies. The Assembly is 
to meet at Rome a month after the approval of the 
resent project by the three Italian Parliaments. 
he deputies of Lombardy are to be chosen by the 
Lombard Consulta, and those of the Venetian pro- 
vinces by the Committees and the Assembly of 
Venice. Those of Modena and gio are to be 
elected by the Sardinian Chamber of Deputies. The 
confederation is to consist of the kingdom of Upper 
Italy, the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, the Pontifical 
dominions, the kingdom of Naples, and the king- 
dom of Sicily. The confederation is to have an 
army, a fleet, atreasury, and a diplomatical repre- 
sentation abroad. Its central authority is to be com- 
posed of a legislative congress and a ent 
executive power—the congress to consist of two 
chambers, in one of which each state is to be 
equally represented; and in the other, the re- 
resentation is to be proportioned to the population, 
Both are to be elective. The members the first 
chamber to be elected by the constituted powers of 
each state; those of the second by the people. The 
executive power is to be formed of a responsible 
President, und a Council of Ministers, equally re- 
sponsible. ‘The President is appointed for a limited 
period by the Legislative Council, and the Ministers 
by the President. The Congress is to deliberate on 
all matters of general interest for the Confederation ; 
to interfere in case ofa collision between confederate 
states and foreign countries, or of a difference arising 
between — states, &c.; all custom-duties 


on goods passing from one state to another are to be 
abolished, and foreign tariff is to be based on the 
rinciple of free-trade. The confederation proclaims 


iberty of the press, individual liberty, free municipal 
institutions; he right of association and of petition ; 
civil, political, and religious equality, &c. 


NAPLES AND SICILY. 


We have received letters of the Ist inst. from our 
correspondent at Naples. Count Ludolff had arrived 
from his extraordinary mission at London and Paris, 
it was said without having succeeded in his object. 
Mr. Temple's arrival was anxiously looked for, as it 
was generally supposed that he would be the bearer 
of the confidential and definitive instructions of 
Lord Palmerston. It was generally stated that the 
French Republic had sent in its ultimatum, demand- 
ing that though Sicily should still be united to the 
Neapolitan Crown, it should be governed by a 
rate constitution and administration, and have li 
wise its separate army. The King of Naples has 
resolved, according to Court gossip, not to submit to 
the last condition, though he is willing to grant free 
institutions to the island. Rumours of expected 
disturbance were current, but Naples enjoyed tran- 
quillity.— Times. 

At Palermo active measures of defence were going 
on, and it is now understood as a certainty that the 
Duke of Genoa had not refused the Sicilian Crown. 
The armistice continued in force, and all was quiet 
throughout the island. 

AMERICA. 

By the Royal mail steam-ship “ Britannia, Cap- 
tain Lang, we are in receipt of advices from New 
York to the 26th, and Hal to the 29th ult. The 
length of the e is owing to strong easterly 
winds, which continued without intermission during 
the whole voyage. Between New York and Hali- 
fax the Britannia“ encountered violent gales, with 
a heavy head sea, which prolonged the run between 
those ports fully 34 hours beyond the usual time. 

According to the published accounts in the New 
York Herald, it appears that the elections already 
decided for mem of the Thirty-first Congress, 
which begins its existence on the 4th of March next, 
have resulted in an increase to the Democrats in 
twelve states of over 8,000 votes since 1844, when 
Polk was elected bya majority; and that in 
the same iod the abolitionists have i 
their votes in these States more than 18,000. 

Mr. Daniel Webster delivered a speech at Boston 
on the 24th, which he concluded with the following 
—— of opinion. Speaking of General Cass 
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‘think the candidate proposed our opponents isa 
man of anger us tendency, as the Oregon boundary 


and war quéstion sufficiently indicated. While these 
men talk so much about resisting England they act ex- 
British Minister wo desire. 


acthy the part that a 
Comfidence must be placed in some man. I have made 
up mind for the Whig nominee, Taylor. I think, 

Bucbanan he is a Whig bound up and wound up 
in his declarations, and will surround himself with 4 

ig cabinet. An influence will doubtless be exerted 
on the of Friends to induce them to go for the 
free-soil te. I wish they could see that every 
vole they give for Van Buren will be for Cass. I was in 
New York last week. A gentleman remarked to me, 
“ We shall elect Cass; the Liberty party helped us four 
, and the Free-soil party will do it now.” I 
lieve, under the ent circumstances, that the 
country is more om the extension of slavery and 
the slave power under Taylor than Cass. 

In reference to the purchase of Cuba by the Ame- 
rican Government, the New York correspondent of 
the Datly News says :— 

As our present administration belongs to the order of 

rogressives and aggressives, we should not in the least 
be surprised to learn that it has sounded the Spanish 
thinistry on the subject. No action, however, can take 

lace definitively without the consent of Oongress. 

ruth compels me to say that I believe the purchase of 
Cuba would be lar with a large number of the peo- 

of the States, and in fact agreeable to the most in- 

ent of the Havanese. 

The accounts from the California gold mines still 
continued to induce le to flock in that direction, 
A number of the United States troops had deserted 
and gone towards San Francisco. One n is 
said to have collected in ten days gold equal in value 
to 1,600 dollars. 

- Disturbances had again commenced in Mexico. A 
revolution had been checked by the Government 
calling out the troops and planting cannon at various 
pas, Iturbide and other officers were in prison 

conspiring in fayour of Santa Anna. General 
ustamente was endeavouring to raise 4,000 troops 
for the pu of arresting a revolt which had oc- 
curred at Tampico, the inhabitants of that place 
being anxious for annexation to the United States. 

At Vera Oruz a had been pro- 
claimed against the Government monopoly of to- 
baceo. It was currently reported that Francisco 
Ane was commissioned by Santa Anna to go to 
the United States and buy vessels of war for Santa 
* new project against his native country. The 

exican officers had made some heavy seizures of 
smuggled 

e accounts from Yucatan are unfavourable. It 
appears that 10,000 Indians had attacked the garri- 
son of Yucatan, and that 200 of the garrison had 
fallen in the conflict. The number of Indians killed 
had not been ascertained. 


te 


“Turx or tHE Love Lerrers!’’—On Monday 
night, ata Tract Society meeting in St. Jamen’s 
chapel, Newcastle, the deputation from London 
stated that the committee, marking the avidity with 
which “last dying speeches and confessions " were 
purchased and read, convened a meeting of the 
publishers of this description of literature, and 
offered to supply them with a better-printed and 
eheaper article, on condition that a moral might be 


attached te every report af an execution. The pro- 
seemed to 


pore was gladly accepted, and everything 
ve Seele to the mutual satisfaction of the 
ut, as the “patter” merchants were re- 
t one of them turned round and said, Think 
of the love letters! What could this mean? None 
of the committee could comprehend the admonition. 
The man was called upon to explain. He said that 
no *g would sell unless it contained a love- 
letter—either a letter to a convict’s sweetheart or his 
wife. „ But what if he had written no such letter? 
or if, having written one, it could not be procured ?”’ 
Then you must write ane! We must have a love- 
letter. The committee, having scruples aa to 


writcg love-letters (at least for other people), re- 
Gate 


ed to forge, and the partnership broke off.— 
shead Observer. 
Tun 4 S Recents Q iron rar 
forming the co e of the ent's Quadrant 
in number; were sold by auction on Tuesday week, 
and are in course of removal. They were originally 
t up at a cost of about £365 a piece, and sold for 
t £7 each. It was understood that the greater 
number were purchased for the Eastern Counties 
Railway Company. 


= ——— 
POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, November 15, Two o'clock. 
PORBIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


- Franoz.—The fetes of the Constitution terminated 
peaceably on Monday night. The Red Republicans 
were, however, displaying much audacity. The 
Journal des Debate has declared fur General Cavaig- 
nac, whose chances of success were considered to 
have increased in a trifling degree.——On the other 
hand, the Constitutionne/, the organ of Thiers, has 
openly declared for Louis n per- 
manent committee of the departmental moderate 
elected by the Congress of ‘Tours, having met 

tS Paris, has determined that it will reeommend to 
the members of Congress and ita friends of the 
deparzmental press the candidateship of Prince 
Louis — 1 de Larochejaquelin has 
essed a letter to the legitimist electors, exhorting 
em not to abstain from voting, and not to throw 
away their —- on the Count de Chambord. 


Although Prince Louis is not mentioned by name 
in this letter, its intention and effect are to 
eonstitute the legitimist eandidate.—— 


A considerable number of re utatives of the 
people, who stated that they had been requested by 
their constituents to recommend to them a candidate 
for the Presidency of the Republic, assembled on 
Sunday evening in the hall of the National Assem- 
bly, and resolved unanimously that they would adopt 
the candidature of General Cavaignac, and that they 
would communicate their resolution to the depart- 
ments. Much em nt is already felt, owing 
to the numerous conges which have been granted to 
members of the Assembly, and the consequent dif- 
culty of making a house. The Times’ correspon- 
dent, writing on Monday, says :— 

Up to a late hour on Saturday night the secret clubs 
were engaged in discussing (the expediency of an out- 
break yesterday, and it is said to have been eleven 
o’clock ere the idea was abandoned. This intelligence 
Iam obliged to believe: the name of the party who 
presided at that meeting, and which is familiar to the 
public, being that of a late candidate for the representa. 
tion of Paris, is mentioned to me, with particulars that 
leave in my mind no doubt of the fact. It would appear, 
however, that the intended revolt was only adjourned, 
for it has been ascertained that the preparation of flags 
for the conflict (a war cry, a flag, and a song are 
essentials in all French insurrections), for which orders 
had been given, has not been countermanded. 


Prussia.—We have advices Berlin to the 
llth inst. The majority of the National Assembly 
met on the previous day, under the protection of the 
Burgher Guard. The deputies of Right have 
left for Brandenburg. 15,000 troops yor Berlin, 
but no further attempt has been made to dissolve the 
meetings of the National Assembly. An extra- 
ordinary edition of the Cologne Gazette informs us 
that, at the adjourned afternoon sitting of that body 
on the 11th, it was resolved—ist, to draw up a me- 
morial of the events of the last few days; 2nd, to 
impeach the ministry; and 3rd, to refer the measure 
of the refusal of taxes (stener- to a 
commission. It was said that the Englis and F nch 
Ambassadors had proceeded to Potsdam, and en- 
treated the King to go no further. Another report 
mentions the appointment of the deputy Grabow as 
a mediator between his Majesty and the people. 
The tranquillity of Berlin was wonderful, con- 
sidering the state of affairs. The streets were 
filled with placards, urging the inhabitants 


to respect the laws. The Prussian State Gazette 
of the 12th instant publishes a proclamation 
of the King to his people, dated Sans 


Souci, the 11th, and countersigned by Count Von 
Brandenburg, Von Ladenburg, Von Strotha, and 
Von Manteuffel. In this document his Majesty 
ustifies his removal of the seat of Government to 
randenburg, and the marching of the troops to 
Berlin, and gave a positive and inviolable assurance 
(unverbruchliche versicherung) that his subjects shall 
not be deprived of their constitutional liberties, but 
that it will be his holiest endeavour, with God's 

i to be to them a good constitutional 
king.“ A second proclamation of the same date 
dissolves the Burgher Guard of Berlin, in conse- 
nonce of iis support of the illegal National 
— 1. 


Aus rata. — Letters received in Paria from Vienna 
the 7th inst. state that the cities of Gratz, Brunn, 
berg, and Inspruck, have been declared in a 
state of siege. ‘The executions at Vienna still con- 
tinued. The democrat Allmager had been hanged, 
and the same fate is said to be reserved for the 
Keyser. Oaptain Braun, of the National Guard, 
was to be shot. A blacksmith, who had murdered 
General Latour, had been arrested. It is ssid that 
6,000 persons were killed during the late inaurrec- 
tion. Letters had been received in Vienna an- 


nouncing that Presbuig been occupied by 
the Austri troops without a battle. Ad- 
vices from Vienna of the 8th instant announce 


that Marshal de Welden had been inted Go- 
vernor of that city, and charged by the Emperor 
with the maintenance of order during the state of 
siege. Prince Windischgrätz, having left 36, 000 
troops for the defenee of Vienna, had marched from 
that capital for Pesth, at the head of 65,000 . 
The insurrection at Lemberg had been immediately 
suppressed by the Sake and the town had not 
been bombarded. Prince Windise tätz had stop 

at r and Jellachich and Auersperg 
continued their march towards Pesth. 


Unitsp States anp Mexjco,—The “ Niegara” 
brings advices fram Boston to the let inst. The presi- 
dential canvass continued to — N attention, 
and so much had the pros en. Taylor im- 

roved, that his friends ‘were very sanguine of 

uccess. From the city of Mexico we learn t 

has been officially informed of the ex- 

haustion of the funds received from the United 
States. ‘The elections had terminated in a majority 
for the monarchists and moderates over the federal - 


ists. It was believed that a general movement was 
about to take place in favows of General San 
Anna, and great gloom and anxiety pre 


throughout the deren table portions of the people. 
The intelligence rom Yucatan relative * che 
slaughter by the Indians of 200 Mexican soldiers at 
Jaxcaba is confirmed. The garrison of that place 
had been compelled to retreat to Sotuta. The 
garrison consisted of 1,460 men, under the command 
of General Pasos. On the receipt of intelligence of 
this event, the Government despatched a reinforce- 
ment of 200 troops from Merida. 


IRELAND. 
Mr. Tuomas Rettty, a respectable solicitor and 


of Chancery. 
T. D. O'Reilly, but he not only repudiates the dao- 


| 
| 


| 
) 


trings of his son, but has latterly banished him fro. 

the paternal roof wey e nm Som 
The State prisoners were expected ta artive at 

Dublin from Clonmel yesterda 

; y ¥ morning, under a 
On Monday, the Privy Council ordered re 

on bail of twenty-two persons confined Ay ar 

offences, including Mr. J. F. Lalor, whose tike is in 

danger. The writ of error in the case of Mr. J. 

Martin is being argued in the Court of Queen's 


Bench. 
Fine at ia Madita. — A ution 
from Athlone, dated Saturday, says ;—‘ W 


was fearfully alarmed to-day by the report that a 
respected magistrate of this county, W. H. Daniel 
Esq., had been fired at. It appears Wea e left 
his house at eight o'clock in his gig for this tqwa, 
and when half way, at Kilcornan’ be was fired at 
from behind a hedge by one of two ruffians who la 
in ambush. The shot took effect in the left shoulder. 
Mr. Daniel seized the reins with his right hand, and 
urged on his horse. A second shot was fired at him, but 
B it passed over his head. At Glaston 
e reached a constabulary station, from whence the 
police went at once in search of the assagsins, His 
wounds were by the local physician, and five 
balls extracted from his shoulder. | 
Escare or Mr, O'Gorman. — This Confederate 
leader, it is stated, effected his escape fram the part 
of Dublin, whither he was tracked by the police, who 
were thrown off the scent by the doubles and turns 
of the hunted 2 He got on board a vessel lying 
in the Custom-house Docks, bound for Smyrna, 
which was subjected to a rigid search no less than 
three times before she entered the Bay of Dublin on 
her outward voyage—onee, while in dock a secand 
time, a5 Halpin N at the end of the North · W 
and a third time, at the Pigeon-house Fort ; but eo 
well was the fugitive disguised as a seaman, that his 
— never excited the slighteat guspicion. 
m Smyrna he is said to have gone to Oonstanti- 
nople, and from thence to Paris, where he remains 
at present. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE West Ripino.— The 
deputation appointed in accordance with the resolu- 
tions passed at the mecting of Liberals held at Wake- 
field on Friday last, waited upon the Hon. Wentworth 
Fitzwilliam on Saturday. The deputation consisted of 
Mr. F. Carbutt and Mr. E. Baines (both of Leeds.) 
The chief part of the difference was, and still remains, 
the extension of endowment, upon which Mr. Fitz- 
william's opinions are extremely unsatisfactory; for 
while objecting to an endowment of Raman Cathalic 
priests out of the property or industry of Eaglaud, he 
frankly admitted that were it made out of ecclesiastical 
or other funds in Ireland, he should approve of it; and 
as he, upon general grounds, was favourable to an en- 
dowment of all denominations (or rather religions, he 
said), in proportion to the numbers of each, he gould 
not promise to oppose such an arrangement, if it should 
be . The deputation urged bis withdrawal. 
The honourable gentleman said that, having received 
numerous promises of support, sud having taken his 
stand as a candidate, to retreat was impossible. Any 
attempt to cause him to reconsider this decision would 
evidently have been fruitless, and the deputation, who 


were personally received with the utmost urbanity and 
kindness, retiréd with a painful sense of disappointment 
at the result of their interview. The greater part of the 
eonversation ape Pong Apion between 
the depu tion r. Newman, who laboured to show 
va Be. ae am that the ag of n at 

akeficld, and those of electors in the polling districts, 
were less important than might be supposed, and 


who 


also —— 11 of wee oo tation. The 
executive cammit ve a circu ir sup- 
- ters the ut poll , desiring therm 

beral electors, in order 


convene meet { the 
that the meeting of” delegates to be held at Normanton 
next Friday may be able to come to @ final decision on 
the question of bringing out an apti-re — epdowment 
candidate in opposition to Mr. Fitzwilliam. The Con- 
servatives bare not 1 17. all, aud theie is no doubt 
they will support Mr. Fitzwilliam. Mr. Roebuck is 
mentioned ag likely to be the candidate of the Liberal 
party. 

Tue Cuantist Talat Ar Evinsvuron.—On Mon- 


day, the High Court af Justiciary was crowded with 
auditors to heer the E and evidence on the 
trials of the Chartista— John Grant, printer; Henry 


Rankin, late of the North British Rr newspaper ; 


and Robert Hamilton, tailor, charged with sedition 
2 The e Ua d r* 

‘ to uct the 
IN r 


r 

r. Lorimer appeared ag counsel if Grant and 
Hamilton; and Mr. Moncrieff and Mr. Graham for 
Rankin. e panels having pleaded ‘‘ Not Guilty 
to the indictments, the witnesses on the part ol 
the Crown were examined at great length, and 
subjected to the crosg-examination of the caunsel 
for he d „ The evidence went to show the 
conpexion of the prisoners with the movements and 
intentions of the tists. Some documentary 
evidence was also produced. The case for the pro- 
—— — having terminated, the Court > ame the 
proceedings until the next day (Tuesday). 
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From its extensive circulation—far exceeding most of 
the journals of a similar character published in Lon- 
don—the pts neta presents a very desirable me- 
dium for Adve ents, especially those relating to 
Schools, Books, Articles of General Consumption, Situa- 
tions, and Appeals for Philanthropic and Religious 
Objects. The terms are low :— 


For Eight Lines and under 5s. Od. 


For every additional Two Lines.. 0s. 64d. 


Halfa Column ...... £1 | Column ...... „60200 £2 

A Reduction is made on Advertisements repeatedly 
inserted. All Advertisements from the country must be 
accompanied with a Post-office Order, or by a reference 
for payment in London. 

Tue Terms oF Supsoriprion are 26s. per annum; 
13s. for the half-year ; and 6s. 6d. per quarter. 

Subscriptions (payable in advance) are received at the 
Office, 4, Horse Shoe-court, Ludgate-hill. 

Post-office Orders, &c., payable to Messrs. Miall and 
Cockshaw. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Two or three of our friends appear to have misappre- 
hended the scope of our article entitled Prayer for 
the Cholera —and, perhaps, our desire to exhibit 
strongly that aspect of the subject which would tell 
against the foolish superstition which seeks divine 
interposition in the neglect of all appointed means, 
may have tended to mislead. We need hardly say 
that, although the view of the question we have pre- 
sented, is a true one, and the view adapted to the 
occasion, there are other aspects of it, which, although 
not contradictory, are qualifying. As a means to the 
attainment of temporal blessings, or the escape of 
temporal calamities, the influence of prayer must, we 
think, be indirect—the going of a man from shade to 
sunshine, not the bringing of sunshine for him into 
shade. But, assuredly, we have no intention of deny- 
ing that the submission of our affairs, hopes, fears, 
desires, in supplication to God, “ in everything,” is en- 
joined by the New Testament, and will be rewarded, 
not necessarily with the fultilment of our requests, 
which would often be our ruin, but with “the peace of 
God, passing all understanding, to keep our hearts 
and minds.” ‘The question, however, is scarcely one 
for aiscussion in the columns of a newspaper—and, 
perhaps, we trenched upon the boundary within which 
we wish to keep, in the tenor of our argument. Here, 
however, it may be as well to let the matter rest. 


„. 8.”"—Surely we have given him no fair ground for 
suspicion. 

“A, B.“ — He is a determined Tory, and has given a 
deep colouring to his history, belonging, not to the 
facts, but to his own mind. 


„John Jones,” in a note, on another matter, writes, 
„May I be permitted a suggestion to the friends of 
Peace, relative to the intended French prize essay—it 
is, to offer another prize for an essay on the same sub- 
ject by French working men.” 

“J.D,” of Aberdeen. We fear his project would not 
answer. Io or three of his reasons are of a nature 
which preclude our insertion of the rest in our own 
columns. 


J. G.“ -A very good suggestion—but, as Mrs. Glass 
has it, First catch your hare.“ ä 


The Monconformist. 
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SUMMARY. 


Tue Lord Mayor’s show! For the first time 
in our life our eyes looked upon that city pageant, 
on Thursday last, fairly compelled by accident. 
The rigged ship on wheels—a novelty—the city 
barges on the river—the men in armour—the 
bands and flags of the trade’s companies—the 
sheriffs’ i nd, lastly, that huge gilded 
toy, the Lord Maycr’s state-carriage, passed in 
slow succession before us. And, as we stood in the 
crowd, and listened to the conversation and criti- 
cism of men in fustian jackets, who joked as if 
looking upon a piece of state-tomfoolery, we felt 
humbled. We thought of the sarcasms which 
our journals have flung at the French people for 
their love of theatrical display, and the pomp with 
which they inaugurate every new era of policy. 
Alas! alas! it ill becomes those who live in glass 
houses to throw stones. Our continental neigh- 
bours cannot beat us in the puerility of our annual 
city pageant. One might have supp 
living some three hundred years back, as the pro- 
cession before his eyes—save that almost 
everything connected with it looked not only un- 
— bat faded. Bartholomew fair has been 
put down as a nuisance—we know not what better 
pretension the Lord Mayor’s show has to city 
patronage and indulgence. 

The West Riding election, which will — 
come off within the ensuing fortnight, does not 
promise well. The liberal electors have decisivel 
declared against the pretensions of the Hon. C. W. 
Fitzwilliam, and have even asked him to retire, 
but without effect. We understand there is no 
disinclination to fight, if a candidate could be ob- 
tained—and, assuredly, in our judgment, defeat in 
the present instance, would be preferable to silent 
acquiescence in aristocratic dictation. We have 
not yet renounced hope that a suitable candidate 
will be found. If not, we regard two results as 
certain. The Whigs will take courage to propose 
their Catholic endowment scheme for Ireland, and 
will, in all likelihood, it—and the Conserva- 
tive party, aided by the will make a de- 
termined effort to unseat Richard Cobden at the 


himself 


next general election, and, peradventure, they will 
be successful. How comes it, that with the Earl 
of Carlisle’s decease in prospect, the earnest re- 
formers of the West Riding have suffered them- 
selves to be “ caught napping”? How happens it 
that with all their organization, their shrewdness, 
and their earnestness, they have allowed the ad- 
versary to steal a march upon them? Would that 
they had been less tender to party considerations, 
and more prompt on behalf of great principles! 
The party is now riven asunder, and the principles 
are pushed to the wall. And the misfortune is, 
that the country will have to pay the penalty for 
this apparent remissness. 

Ireland is yet uneasy—when has it been, when 
will it be otherwise? There is turbulence in the 
neighbourhood of Clonmel—symptoms of a wy A 
to rescue the State convicts. The habits of the 
assassin are again appearing in the provinces, 
especially of the South, and all things betoken a 
troublous winter. All classes seem to suffer the 
pressure of distress—landlords, farmers, trades- 
men, peasants. Rents cannot well be collected 
poor-rates cannot be gathered—debts remain un- 
paid—evictions are increasing in number. How 
will the endowment of the priesthood remedy 
these social evils ? The crisis of Ireland's destiny 
approaches. There is but one chance of saving 
her. A new class of land-proprietors must take 
the place of those who cannot, or will not, dis- 
charge their duties to the soil they own. Eutail 
and primogeniture are the curse of Ireland, an 
exclusively agricultural country. Land is the only 
capital there, and our laws have locked it up to 
humour the pride of the aristocracy. It cannot 
last much longer. The dead failure of two or 
three more expensive quackeries will rouse the ire 
of John Bull, and when once he is in earnest, he 
will see Ireland righted by a simple restoration of 
natural law to her people. 


The second monthly meeting of the British 
Anti-state-church Association was held on Wed- 
nesday evening last, at the Horns Tavern, Charles 
Pearson, Esq., member for Lambeth, in the chair. 
And a splendid meeting it was—crowded, quiet, 
determined marking the rapid progress of this 
rising cause. Each metropolitan borough is to be 
thus visited in succession ; and at each, we believe, 
the purpose of the Whigs to erect a new estabiish- 
ment in Ireland, will be put prominently forward 
for discussion. This, however, is not the only 
method of elucidating Anti-state-church principles. 
We have it in our power to direct attention to an 
example of another. At Worcester, it has been 
the custom forthe Mayor to attend divine worship 
at the Cathedral, after his elevation to office; and 
certain ceremonies were gone through to show the 
connexion between the civil an 

wers. This year, a staunch Dissenter, Mr. 


admore, was chosen to the mayoralty—and with | 


a consistency which does equal honour to himself 
and his principles, he declined entering the Ca- 
thedral. Great, of course, was the surprise of 
ecclesiastics ; highly indignant were the genteel of 
all denominations. Meanwhile, the Mayor has 
read a lesson on the separation of Church and 
State, which, for lucidity and impressiveness, can- 
not easily be surpassed. May we have many more 
such municipal heroes—braving contempt and re- 
proach, in honour of avowed truth. 


France has inaugurated her constitution with 
due solemnity. The great anxiety now has * 
to the approaching Presidential election. e 
correspondents of our daily press set down the 
success of Louis Napoleon as certain. They do 
not give the evidence upon which their opinion 
rests. From the number of members of the 
National Assembly who have asked and obtained 
leave of absence, notoriously with a view to can- 
vass their respective departments for General 
Cavaignac, we augur the probability of the nation’s 
choice ultimately falling upon him. His partisans, 
it is true, make less noise than those of “ the 
nephew of my uncle”—are less boastful—and, in 
some res less overbearing. But these cha- 
racteristics are not by any means sure indications 
of a failing cause. And as to our own press, the 
cue seems to have been given to all its correspon- 
dents, to cover the republic, if y+ with 
ridicule. Hence, the hardihood of their predic- 
tions that Louis Napoleon can command an 
immense majority. The issue, however, is close at 
hand. The tenth of December will decide it— 
and the peace of Europe will, we hope, be assured, 
by the triumphant return of General Cavaignac. 

The Viennese are paying dearly for their resist- 
ance to the reactionary policy of the Emperor and 
his advisers. The details of the bom nt and 
surrender of the city read like the narratives of 
warfare during the middle — of Europe. Both 
officers and soldiers were allowed to join in the 
pillage of the inhabitants of the city. Defenceless 
citizens were shot dead without ceremony—their 
houses rifled—and even women and children 
massacred. The students of the University, who 
used almost superhuman exertions in defence of 
the city, are hunted down like wild beasts, and 
executed when captured. Large bodies of the in- 
surgents have been drafted into the army, and 


ecclesiastical | 


sent to take part in the campaign against Hungary. 
The town is —— under — law, and is bene 
pied by the Imperial troops. This ferocious ven- 
geance upon a place whose only crime was resistance 
to the unconstitutional measures of the Emperor, 
can scarcely fail of defeating itself. It is evident 
that the triumph of military force will be short- 
lived, and renders more precarious than ever the 
re-establishment of the — authority. The 
Emperor will scarcely venture to show his face 
again in the capital which has been the scene of 
such atrocities. 


The King of Prussia is emulating the example 
of his brother sovereign. After vacillating for a 
long time, he has resigned himself into the hands 
of the reactionary party. He has met the remon- 
strances of the National Assembly against the ap- 
pointment of Count Brandenburg, by a proclama- 
tion removing the sittings of that body from the 
capital to Brandenburg. The Assembly, by a 
large majority, refused to obey the arbitrary de- 
cree. The Government then called upon the 
Burgher Guard to disperse the Assembly as an 
illegal meeting, and, upon their refusal, the aid of 
the military was called in. General Wrangel in- 
vested the Chambers, on all sides, with a large 
mili force, and the members, after drawing up 
a dignified protest against this outrage upon the 
liberty of the nation, quietly dispe On the 
following 7 they assembled, under the protec- 
tion of the Burgher Guard, and drew up a me- 
morial of the events of the last few days, and re- 
solved to impeach the Ministry. Berlin is now 
occupied by a large military force, and the Burgher 
Guard has been dissolved by proclamation, in con- 
sequence of its support of the “ illegal” National 
Assembly. In the midst of these exciting events 
the people remain quiet. No disturbances have 
taken place, and no opportunity has been given to 
the * to repeat the horrors of Vienna. 
Frederick William is playing a bold game, which 
may cost him his throne. 

Intelligence from across the Atlantic possesses 
some interest. Political parties in the United 
States are still absorbed in the Presidential 
election. We observe from our files of American 
papers that the free-soil party continue their 
efforts to promote the election of Van Buren. The 
best proof of their success is to be found in the 
fact, that the mew movement is denounced with 
great virulence by the organs of the other two 
parties. General Taylor’s election is spoken of as 
certain, but there is little doubt that Van Buren’s 
nomination will be supported by a very large num- 
ber of votes, and in some of the northern states 
by a majority. The free-soil movement can 
scarcely fail of having a very salutary influence 
upon the future conduct of the Legislature and of 
the new President, whoever he may be. In spite 
of the probable success of their candidate, the 
Whigs, as a party, are likely to fulfil Mr. Calhoun’s 
prediction, by becoming absorbed in the new and 
powerful movement against any extension of slave 
territory. The threatened annexation of Cuba 
may therefore be regarded as a scheme which no 
American statesman will, in the proven posture of 
affairs, venture to consummate. Distracted Mexico 
is menaced with another revolution for the purpose 
of reinstating Santa Anna in power. Inthe British 
Weat Indies the local legislatures continue to oppose 
the authority of the Home Government. The Guiana 
Court of Policy has insisted upon a reduction of 
the civil list. The Governor, supported by the 
instructions of Earl Grey, refuses to allow the 


subject to be discussed, and has adjourned the 
Court sine die. Representative vernment is, 
consequently, at an end in British Guiana, and the 


Governor virtually dictator. In Jamaica, a similar 
disagreement prevails between the representative 
of the Home Government and the planters. It will 
be seen from the yg Fag of our corre- 
spondent, published in ano column, that the 
latter are — ee utmost to restore a modified 
slavery throughout the island, and to develop the 
immigration scheme, which again and again 
been denounced on this side of the water as a pre- 
cursor to the re-establishment of the system to its 
natural proportions. Sir Charles Grey, in conse- 
quence of his determined resistance to this nefarious 
scheme, is denounced and insulted by the organs 
of the plan , and even by members of the 
House of Assembly, who threaten to demand his 


REACTIONARY COMMOTIONS. 


A DARK, lurid, sulphurous cloud hangs over the 
continent. Here and there it ay be seen dis- 
charging itself in torrents upon the nations be- 
nea Gleams of electric fire 2 with suffi- 
cient frequency to prove that is ni 
There is a low murmur as of approaching thunder. 
The air is heavy—and a preternatural but momen- 
— stillness * awe into 2 8 XK. che 
ordinary signs of joyousness have —as 
blithe birds, driven ‘into ey — by the 
proximit a tempest. e customary occupa- 
tions of life are * Doubt, if not , 
pales every cheek. A sort of popular instinct 
warns the nations that the commencement of 3 
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fearful crisis is upon them. All is solemnity—and 
even the bravest as they pace to and fro in sus- 
pense, tutoring their resolution into increased 
firmness, cast anxious glances into the gloomy 
future to discover if possible the outline of some 
certainty. France, Prussia, Austria, Italy—what 
will. be their fate? Have they spilt their blood for 
nought? Can they not retain the liberties they 
have won? Are they destined once again to sit at 
the feet of tism, brooding in sullen despond- 
ency over the disappointment of their hopes? Did 
love of freedom, too eager and energetic, overleap 
itself, only to lose its balance, and fall backward : 
There are English writers who say so, and say it 
with brutal exultation. But, perhaps, this is no- 
thing more than the natural expression of their 
own sordid hopes. The times, it is unquestionable, 
are serious, menacing—but to all who take an in- 
telligent interest in the progress of humanity, there 
is enough in what is even now ing around 
them to inspire confidence in the ultimate issue. 
Take heart, friends, take heart! The appear- 
ances which, for the present, confound you, must 
not be permitted to scare away your faith, nor to 
oon your patience. As “all is not gold that 
itters,” so neither is all calamity that scourges. 
Blessings, like curses, will sometimes approach us 
in r and the herald that comes to us clad in 


‘sackcloth will oft be the bearer of better tidings 


than he who is decked out with meretricious finery. 


* Afflictions from above 
Are angels sent on embassies of love.” 


We profess not to interpret the meaning, or to 
redict the result, of every event. France may, 
or aught we know to the contrary, raise Louis 
Napoleon to the chair of Presidency—although, 
evidence of the probability of such an event is 
chiefly to be fouud in the correspondence of our 
daily press, which labours with untiring zeal to 
cast ridicule upon the Republic. Vienna may have 
succumbed to the overwhelming military force of 
Windischgratz—and be subject to the authority of 
martial law. Berlin may at this moment be in the 
possession of Frederick William’s army, and the 
wily monarch ma again dream, over his cups, of 
arbi rule. detzky may have paralyzed the 
arm of Italy, and the sunny 2 may find it- 
self ch of its fondest hopes. These events 
exemplify the law of reaction. No permanent 
judgment can be drawn from them. He who 
watches merely the billows which advance, break, 
and recede, upon the sandy beach, qualifies himself 
but ill for deciding whether the tide is rising or 
falling. 

Surrounded as we are by various and many-hued 
events, we are yet not without some certain grounds 
upon which to base expectation for the future. 

ges, vast and sudden, in the position of 
ies, may occur, without affecting to any appre- 
ciable extent the ultimate development of national 
will. These commotions, now elevating the mob, 
and now the prince, are deplorable in themselves, 
and are necessarily accompanied by many excesses 
over which humanity = weep. But each in 1. 
turn, is leaving some salutary impression upon the 
public en And it is to the changes which pass 
upon that—the new ideas, the new aspirations, the 
new resolves, hopes, fears, sentiments, tastes, which 
are evoked there—that we look for indications of 
the destiny of Europe. Tell us not of the position 
of princely houses—we can determine next to no- 
ing by such AM But dw us nt eee 
are engra v upon the hearts es— 
what — * — views has taken Place 
what shattering of o pre} udices—what correction 
of common mistakes—w A . * * 
principles— what ripening of the child into the 
man—what transition from admiration of show to 
appreciation of reality—what experimental ac- 
quaintance with the wide distinction which sepa- 
rates liberty from license, social order from the 
quiet of despotism, the tranquillity of rest from the 
ty of death—give us information as to the 
activity of these, and similar and you 
will furnish us with sure data upon which to cast 
the horoscope of national destinies. 

Let it be borne in mind, in the application of 
these remarks to the case in hand, that the com- 
motions which now upheave the continent of 

and which cause every constitutional edi- 
fice to vibrate to its very base, are caused by 
movements of the — p hens — > 
ceptions, and those a nt rather than real, the 
—— of the continent are from within the 
bosom of its several peoples. Society is labourin 
to give birth to a better state of things—and 
upon the countenance of great nations we may 
trace the wrinkles of distress, we have this conso- 
lation, that the pangs which disquiet them ure 
bringing into existence the children of their own 
hopes. ern 


e conflict is not between princely houses. | 8 


The war is not between aspiring thrones. The 
turbulence is not that which is created by the 
‘ le of ambition with ambition. Such contests 
as may sweep the earth with desolation, 
without leaving behind them, in the understanding 
of the , the smallest deposit of truth. But 
when the bulk of a nation commit themselves to a 
battle for free institutions, and wrestle hard for the 


overthrow of absolutism, merely as such, whatever 
may be the fortunes of the fight, and claim the 
victory of swords whoever may, there is a mental 
discipline going forward, a nurturing of hopes, an 
intertwining of strong affections with living princi- 
ples, and a maturing of political knowledge and 
experience, which, when the clash of arms shall 
have ceased, will bid a calm defiance to the utmost 
force of despotism. Under temporary coercion, 
probably, liberty will make greater way than when 
without an obstacle—will become more thoughtful, 
more practical, more tolerant—and, like the young 
oak in the storm which threatens to destroy it, 
will lose little else than leaves and twigs, but will 
strike its roots deeper than ever into the soil. 


Nor let it be forgotten, that when Paris, Berlin, 
and Vienna, almost simultaneously, burst open 
their prison doors, they gave free egress to the 
elements of passionate lawlessness, as well as en- 
franchisement to the spirit of national freedom. 
There were powers let loose by the successful 
street insurrections which it is to the interest of 
every people to keep chained. These, unexpect- 
edly set at large, have displayed the essential 
ness of their nature, sometimes in determined 
idleness, sometimes in rude dictstion, always in 
restlessness. The way to permanent liberty lies 
over the ruined hopes of popular depravity, license, 
and malignity. True, the innocent invariably suffer 
with, and often more than, the guilty. But the 
sheer force which lays hold of these seedlings of 
social disorder, and plucks them clean up, albeit it 
may be a blind force, or one that means some 
other end, is, on the whole, conducive to eventual 
rest and progress. As the fire of London burnt 
out the plague, so late disasters—first at Paris, 
then at Vienna, and now, possibly, at Berlin—may 
have become necessary means to bring about gene- 
ral political peace, freedom, and progress. And 
this work despotism is a fitter instrument to do 
than constitutional liberty. 


As to reaction, in the sense in which it is em- 
by che journals of the oligarchy, we do not 
elieve in it. Sure we are, that mind is moving 
forward, not backward—and, whatever may be 
the flickering fortunes of contending parties, na- 
tions which have proved absolutism to be a scare- 
crow, can never again be brought to do it willing 
obeisance. The stature of Europe is increased, 
and the old clothes must needs be thrown aside. 


RAILWAY CONFESSIONS AND DESIRES. 


THERE is nothing like dark days for bringing 
imperious folk tobook. In prosperous times, — 
high we carry our heads, how full we are of im- 
portance, and to those somewhat dependent upon 
us, how mysterious! Railway Directories, per- 
haps, considering their brief history, have exhibited 
less, rather than more, of this common failing of 
humanity, than we had fair reason to expect. 
From comparative obscurity they have rushed like 
rockets into prominence and power. Immense 
sums of money pass through their hands, and are, 
in some sort, at their disposal. Their corporate 
influence has become too vast for calculation. 
Their patronage runs up to an amount which 
statesmen themselves might covet. The “lords of 
the line” are a new order in the state—an order 
which, after the Church, eclipses every rival. They 
have not borne their honours with remarkable 
meekness—have not exhibited any superabundance 
of conciliation, or of public spirit—have sometimes 
snubbed the public, and nut on airs of authority to 
shareholders—but, on the whole, they have carried 
themselves with tolerable propriety, and if they 
have not earned golden opinions from all sorts of 
men, they have not lowered the reputation of 
Englishmen for the substantial qualifications which 
minister to the greatness and the comfort of our 
empire. 

Railway Directories, however, have passed their 
natural senith. They have touched the highest 
point in their history, unless the legislature should 
consent to arm them with new powers. The mania 
was their carnival. Shares going up, up, up—new 
schemes projected, not singly, but in batches— 
scrip 5 for as eagerly as gold - dust in Cali- 
fornia—parliamen contests and victories—this 
was the hey-day of Railway power and pride. It 
lasted not long. Famine cut it short—a monetary 

ic stripped it of bravery—continental troubles 
— it—and the results of directorial indis- 
cretion hurried it on to a crisis. The price of 
shares went lower and lower—suspicion began to 
whi — discontent muttered aloud. The 
de of alarm were in proportion to the 
heights of previous confidence. It became 
obvious, that something must bedone. A balance- 
sheet, a glance at which might show every intelli- 
ent man the real position of each company, was 
at le resolved on. ‘The last fortnight has wit- 
n these successive revelations. The result is, 
all things considered, re-assuring. 

From these documents we learn a thing or two 
strongly illustrative of the true spirit of monopoly, 
Many of the branch lines, contended for with won- 
drous heat, and at no inconsiderable expense, are 


only parchment lines after all. The seven or eight 


— 


millions sterling, estimated as the cost of their 
completion, will never be called for. The acts of 
Parliament which authorize their construction will 
remain a dead letter. They were obtained only to 
defeat competitors, to keep rivals off the ground, 
to prevent the smallest diversion of traffic from 
this or the other established company. The ac- 
commodation of the public was a very secon 
consideration in the projection of these schemes ; 
if, indeed, it was ever thought of at all. The end 
is gained. Competitors have been silenced. And 
the state of the money market offers a fair pretext 
for consigning some score of lines, fought for with 
desperate energy before committees, as essential to 
public convenience, to non-existence. 


There is a talk of amalgamating the three 
leading companies into one. “ Why not?” ask 
many interested in the value of railway property. 
„What right have Parliament to prevent, if all 
the companies are agreed?” Say, rather, why 
should Parliament grant, at some expense to the 
public, what would be advantageous only to a 
monopoly. Railways are fast becoming public 
thoroughfares. They will before long be the only 
available ones. Power over them will be power 
all but irresistible. Some of the companies have 
already grown into proportions too gigantic for 
the Legislature to deal with. Combined, they 
will be able to defy control No corporate bod 
ought to be helped into such a position of virtu 
irresponsibility. We have not yet mastered the 
landed interest—we still feel the power of the 
West India interest—it will be our own fault if 
we give to the Railway interest the pre-eminence 
which none can ess without detriment to that 
of the public. e have gone too far in this direo- 
tion already. It is to be hoped that Parliament will 
demur to proceediag farther. The Frankenstein 
which human skill may create, human wisdum 
may be quite incompetent to govern. 


— 


New Mayors, 1848-9.— The following is a list of 
new Mayors, elected on Thursday last, for the most 
important boroughs of England: — York (Lord Mayor), 
Mr. Alderman James Meek; Halifax, John Baldwin, 
Esq. (re-elected); Wakefield, G. W. Harrison, Esq. 
(re-elected); Pontefract, Mr. Ald. John Barker; 
Doncaster, Mr. Ald, Dunhill; Hull, J. L. Smith, 
Esq. (re-elected) ; Scarborough, Dr. Harland ; Shef- 
field, Mr. Councillor Thomas Rawson; Stamford, 
William French, Esq.; Derby, Mr. Councillor For- 
man; Gateshead, George Hawks, Esq. ; Durham 
William Henderson, „ Norwich, Mr. Samuel 
Bignold; Bradford, Alderman Salt; Newcastle, 
James Dent Weuatherley, Keq.; Sunderland, Alder- 
man Simpson; Worcester, Alderman Padman ; 
Devonport, John Smith, Esq.; Plymouth, William 
Burnell, Esq. ; Preston, Richard Pedder, Esq. ; Col- 
chester, Mr. C. H. Hawkins; Leicester, W. Biggs, 
Esq.; Reading, T. Harris, Esq. ; Boston, W. Stani- 
land, „; Bristol, J. R. Haberfield; Chester, Sir 
Edward Walker, Bart.; Nottingham, T. Carver, 
Esq.; Manchester, Alderman Pottr; Birmingham, 
» hte Thornton; Salford, Alderman Langwor- 
thy; Leeds, Alderman Shaw; Portsmouth, Alder- 
man Scale; Live , Mr. John Bramley Moore; 
Morpeth, William Trotter, Esq., M.D. 

Serious Cuarcz or Rosppery AGAINST A 
Barongss.—At Marylebone Police-office, yesterday 
week, the Baroness St. Mart, who was accompanied 
by her husband and her mother, the Countess Gra- 
bouski, was charged with s two diamond 
rings, the property of Sir John . Bir John 
stated that in April 1847, the Baroness, then Miss 
Todhunter, with her mother and her future husband, 
was on a visit to his house at Bath. One day he put 
a valuable ring on his finger: the lady desired to 
look at it, with another one; and she put both on her 
fingers, refusing to give them back when requested. 
Sir John had to go to the post-office; he afterwards 
forgot the rings, and the visitors left the house. He 
subsequently applied for a return of the rings, but 
in vain. Eliza Russell, a disch servant, deposed 
that in May 1847 she pa the for the 
Baroness for £10. The pawnbroker confirmed this : 
the P sold. The accused, in de- 
fence, declared that Sir John Hare put the rings on 
her fingers; that she afterwards returned them ; that 
Sir John had offered to marry her; and that it was 
not through her that the rings were pawned. 
prosecutor denied the offer of marriage. The accused 
was held to bail to appear again in a week. 


Un — 15 CoLLzos, * * 
of lish Language an terature college, 
42 by Mr. Tom Taylor, has been filled up 
by the appointment of Mr. Alexander J. 
MA., of Glasgow, to that t. The Longridge 
prize of £40 for general proficiency in medicine and 
surgery has been conferred on Mr. W. Bayldon, of 
Royston, Cambridgeshire. There is no vacancy in 
the Professorship of German; that chair is still held 
by Dr. Hermann. Dr. Bialloblotzky's office was 
that of Examiner in German in the University of 
London. 


Taaixtxo Cottzce von Scuootmastens. — Mr. 
Adderley, M.P., has given land and a donation for 
the erection of a training college for schoolmasters, 
at Salsley, near Birmingham, in connexion with the 
Diocesan Board of Education. It is to be commenced 
immediately, within a short distance of the church 
about to be erected at the same place, mainly at the 
cost of, and endowed by, Mr. Adderley. The funds 
necessary for the building are nearly provided, and 
the college is to receive a royal charter, 


: 
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TENANT RIGHT. 
(From the Norfolk News.) 

Aa might have been expected, the farmers are 
e gwakening to a sense of the necessities 

their new position. Exposed for 
the first time to competition with the foreigner upon 
commercial principles, they begin to see that their 
relations with landlords must be regulated by com- 
mercial 2 too. Farming under free-trade, 
they find, cannot be carried on profitably without 
— . In order to beat the foreigner, the land 
must made more productive than heretofore. 
More capital, more labour, more stock, more skill, 
maust be employed. But no man ought to spend 

) upon peasants, cattle, machinery, draining- 
tiles, guano, muck, or bone-dust, unless he can 
reckon confident] upon reaping the harvest of what 
he has sown. No man ought to bury his property 
in the soil, if he be uncertain whether he, his land- 
lord, or some superseding tenant, is to have the 
benefit of the deposit. As itis, the tenant-at-will 
is placed in this unhappy dilemma—he must either 

very little into the land, or, if he puts in much, 
rung the risk af drawing nothing out. Nor does 
a lease, unless it contain vary species and unusual 
covenanta, entirely cure the evil. The leasee, indee 
expect to repay himself during the middle o 
hie , for the cost incurred at the beginning in 
getting his farm into condition ; but, before the lease 
expires, he must again impoverish the land, if he is 
to escape the hazard of impoverishing himself. A 
system expressly devised for the purpose of suffocat- 

g agricultural 2 could not have been 
more ingenioysly adapted to its purpose than that 
which prevails in the nineteenth century throughout 
civilized England. Bad farming is made compulsory. 
Production js restricted by the conditions imposed 
on the producer. Nothing more barbarous, nothing 
age wasteful, nothing more unsuited to the wants 
and tendencies of the age, can be imagined, than 
tenant insecurity. This is now beginning to be felt; 
and hence the cry raised by farmers and agricultural 
authors for Tenant Rights.“ 

We published last week a letter on the subject 
addressed to us, by a * intelligent correspondent, 
who signs himself A Farmer and Land Agent.“ 
It is quite unnecessary for us to enforce his views 
and those of Mr. 8. Bale, whose pamphlet on 
‘‘Tenant Right“ he so earnestly recommends to 
the notice of agricultural readers. To argue in 
favour of security to the farmer against the caprice 
or dishonesty of his landlord would be something 
like arguing against ket-picking or embezzle- 
ment. To assert the right of the outgoing tenant to 
reimbursement for the capital he may have sunk in 
the land during his ocoupancy, is only to assert that 
money ought not to be obtained under false pre- 
tences. Tenant * is simple justice. Tenant 
is merely a legalized fraud. We will not, 
therefore, waste a word in advocating the one, or de- 
nounoing the other. What it rather becomes us to 
do, is to inquire why tenant farmers are in the pre- 
dicament complained of? How happens it, while 
houses in towns are hired without undue risk, that 
land in the country cannot be occupied with equal 
safety. Our correspondent tells us, what we dare 
say is very true, that the capital invested in agri- 
culture is three hundred millions sterling,“ and that 
there is no similar amount of capital employed in 
trade, cammerce, or any other of industry 
which is 80 entirely dependent on the will of others, 
and for which the owners themselves have no real 
security."' But he does not tell us the reason why 
there is thie difference between the security of com- 
mercial and that of — ap capital, nor does he 
explain why the shop t is able to dispense alto- 

er with that Act of liament security which 

deems so essential for the tiller of the soil. He 
ie at a loss to conjecture why the landlords object to 
a demand, obviously just and advantageous to all 
parties, and yet it is notorious that the squires are 
ey but prepared to make the concession 
which he deems so reasonable. What is the cayse 
of this remarkable inequality between civio and 
rural tenancies, and what the seeret of this strange 
reluctance to act fairly, exhibited by men disposed 
rather more than others, as we are teld, to aet upon 
the principle of live and let live?’ 

It is notorious that the tenant tradesman, before 
entering on his occupation secures himself by a fair 
and safe agreement with his landlord. It is equally 
notorious that the tenant farmer, in a majority of 
oases, is unable to take this the natural an 
mode of enforcing ‘Tenant Right.“ The bargain 
between the owner and the occupier of land is not 
conducted upon commercial, but upon feudal prin- 
ciples. ‘ The possession and transmission of land 
are monopolies, which give the landlord an unfair 

yantage, and place the tenant in an artificially 

pendent position, The landlords are the govern- 
class in England, They resolutely maintain 
laws ie 22 che c 0 1 into 
unns ge heaps, and which tie up the pro- 
mh Bn to certain families, in defiance of "the 
provisions of Providence and the dictates of common 
sense. Thus the owners of land are becoming every 
year a smaller, and yet a emaller body, while, from 
the very nature of things, that body is composed of 
individuals, in a large majority of cases, unfit or un- 
able to manage estates either to the advantage of 
themselves or of the public, Personal and commer- 
cial property changes its channel at least once in 
every three generations. This is the wholesome law 
ordained by the Creator for connecting wealth with 
the qualifications needful for its proper employment. 
But landlordism, wiser than Omniscience, has re- 
solved that earth shall descend differently from more 
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1 sions, and that eldest sons, in an un- 
broken line from the conquest till doomsday, are the 
very best possible persons to reign supreme over the 
| liberties and the soil of England. From this giant 
usurpation proceed all the burdens of the country. 
|The debt was incurred by landlords. The present 
scale of expenditure is a landlord scale. The State- 
church js but a branch of landlordisin, These are 
universal e From the same source spring 
wrongs which especially oppress the farmers— 
the game-laws, electoral dependence, and insecure 
tenure. 

Now we shall be ey glad if any of these evils 
can be separately cured, but we do not believe it. 
They all hang together, and will all endure so long as 
landlord supremacy endures ; and that will last until 
we get a sweeping Parliamentary Reform. The only 

oint of difference between ourselves and the advo- 
eates of a legislative Tenant Right is this. Security 
by Act of Parliament for farmers who are not ina 
condition to enforce it without an Act of Parliament, 
will be, as appears to us, of very little avail. Un- 
less it be intended to prohibit any private arrange- 
ment inconsistent with the provisions of the oe 
Tenant Right Act, it is clear that the landlord will 
have the same power to make an unfair bargain with 
his tenant that he now has. And even if any such 
private arrangements be prohibited, it is not easy to 
see how a tenant, who is now unable to insist upon 
reasonable terms, can venture to enforce the act 
against the landlord. The evil, aa we have said, 
consists in the artificially unequal position of the two 
rties ; and depend upon it, this inequality, while 
t remains, will make itself felt, and will drive a 
coach and six through any Act of Parliament that 
can be contrived. We have no sort of objection to 
the experiment being tried, but we have no hope 
that it will even scotch the snake which, before 
tenant farmers can be sufficiently secure, must be 
killed outright. 


ART IN THE PALACE, 


(From the Spectator.) 

Perhaps the one thing that did George the Fourth 
most harm in general estimation, was the report that 
he made a regular business of consulting with his 
tailor on minute adaptations of his clothes to the 
niceties of his own shape, and that a standing 
amusement was the making of card-boxes. Castle- 
reagh was redeemed in the estimation of many when 
they heard that he was an enthusiastic and perse- 
vering admirer of the Beggars Opera. These per- 
sonal traits of men whose bent is of the liveliest 
interest to the public are apt to come out after death’: 
we have the advantage of posterity in seeing some 
few things about our great people with distincter 
vision, but many things are altogether hidden from 
contemporary eyes. Accidents therefore are valua- 
ble which legitimately supply the insight commonly 
withheld; and the law proceedings that have 
divulged certain Royal recreations of our own day, 
however full of trouble for the parties concerned, 
cannot be altogether unweleome to the public. 

That lon t of etchings of which the Court of 
Chancery has forbidden the publication, while it 
tantalizes the desire to see the work of the illustrious 
hands, discloses no small amount of interesting bio- 
co information. Queen Victoria and Prince 

Ibert have made the study of art a regular business: 
what card-boxes were tq the young Queen’s unele, 
the practical work of drawing and engraving has 
been to her. We already know that in musio she 
Was a proficient, ag well as her husband. These are 
studies that adorn any life, from the lowest to the 
very ighest ; art, like love, is equal in ite favours 
for humanity, and as much exalts the exalted as it 
does the humble, In the eral run of the etch- 
ings, one rec the Prince’s well-known turn 
for the medieval, the Queen's liking for animals. A 
pretty union of art with the happy instincts of na- 
ture is displayed in the fact that the young mother's 
hand has been employed nearly a score of times 
within the range of the list in limning her eldest- 
born, the little Princess, besides other sketches of 
the Royal children, There are a few designs; the 
Prince inclining to the picturesque subjects of the 
chivalrous kind, and music reappears in the Queen's 
sketch of a scene from Norma, 

Nor is it merely the cultivation of musical and 
pictorial art that is recorded in the list: Queen Vic- 
toria has been a student of Gogthe, and the wstheti- 
cal problem embodied in Mignon ia a subject that 
abides in the student's mind, as we see by three 
sketches in the list; one of which Prinee Albert has 


* 
proper he works enumerated in the catalogue must have 


taken many hours, many days in the execution; 
hours and days throughout which the mind of our 
ryler sought ts relaxation in such subjects as these 
—in the happiest instincts of our nature, in the love 
of life and art, in the memory of history, and in the 
wise literature of our own time. 

Apart from technical success, a view of which is 
hidden from us by the Court of Chancery, the dis- 
closure of the royal couple thus diligently working 
together in the industrious democracy of art is highly 
interesting. It suggests the belief that the future 
biography of our Court will prove to be more agree- 
able and instructive reading than some posthumous 
histories with which the world has been favoured. 
One would like to know with what feelings the 
young Queen of the nineteenth century set about the 
portrait of her predecessor the Bluebeard of the 
seventeenth, Henry the Eighth. 


THE RAILWAY SCREW [ON THE PUBLIC. 
(From the Examiner.) 


The experimen of high and low fares has been 
fully tried on railroads, and the failure of the one 
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| 
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| 
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| 
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and the suceess of the other completely demonstrated; 
et now that the great — 224 their profits 
insufficient, their resouree for improving them is, 
forsooth, the departure from the system of low 
fares, which hag worked so well, and the return to 
the high fares, condemned by experience. The 
answer for which we are prepared is, Oh, what are 
the Companies to do? . st make a profit, 
they must improve the shareholders’ dividends.” 
But the question still remains, how they are to 


| effect this object by raising their fares, a step which 


in 1 past instance has proved abortive. It does 
not follow that because Companies greatly want 
better profits, that better profits must come of high 
fares. The necessities of Companies will not alter 
the laws (as they may be called) of trayelling 
amongst which is the proportion of the number af 
passengers to the cheapness. Of old, nature was 
said to abhor a vacuum; but with strict philosophy 
Railway Companies should hate a vacuum, abhor 
empty or scantily-filled carriages, and such are the 
concomitants of high prices. The expenses of every 
pel are the same, whether the trains be full or 

alf empty, and co uently the best thrift ig euch 
@ rate of fares as will best fill the carriages by the 
2 tempting to excursions ang . 
which would not thought worth While if the 
ice were higher. 


A very seasonable paper on the sy 
railway system appears in the Statistical Journal, and 
adds to the many evidences in favour of moderate or 
low fares. e writer concludes :— 

The railway system has doubled itself in the last three 
years. Fares have been greatly reduced—the number of 
third-class passengers, the majority of which are of the 
working class, has largely increased. The importance 
and value of the traffic in goods and cattle, which may 
be much further developed than it has been, has become 
more apparent, relatively to the passenger traffic, The 
number of trains ie greater—the g af some of those 
trains has been accelerated, and all this has been effected 
without any falling off in the average receipts on each 
mile cf railway in working, but with an increase probably 
sufficient, or nearly so, to meet the increase in the 
working expenses attendant on the increased aceoommo- 
dation now afforded. 

But all this is at this very moment changed. 
Fares, instead of being reduced, are being raised, re- 
turn tickets discontinued, the number of trains 
diminished, the public convenience in every respect 
curtailed or sacrificed for the phantom of higher 
profits by higher fares. 

The system of return tickets had proved as profit- 
able as that of moderate fares ; indeed, it made 
of the same system; but because it has sosu . 
it is to be abolished, and the double charge resorted 
to, probably upon the calculation that a large portion 
of the public have fixed their residences out of town, 
relying on the convenience of return tickets, and thas 
they will not be able to escape the new rule amercing 
them heavily. 

We believe that this expectation, and all expecta- 
tions of the same sort, will be disappointed, as the 
public in such cases defends itself by dropping into 
the next class. The present Lord Yarboro i. dis- 
satisfied with an extortionate increase of the on 
a certain line, set the example of travelling by the 
second class, declaring that he ahould eogtinue to do 
so till the first class fare should be more fairly ad- 
justed. This ie the only defence of the public egainat 
the screw. The rise of fares should cause avery 
class to betake itself to pads poy af sarringe Belo 
the one it has been accus er N 
Nang second, the second third, and the 
Parliamentary. 

The railroads are combining, and about te amal- 

mate; and the public has to take care of iteelf as 
— it may, and must not emit any of the defences 
in its power against the sorew. 2 

If it had appeared in any one case wt mane 
fares had raised profits, there might be a hon 
to aubmit to an addition for the benefit of companies 
whose properties are depressed ; but the publio fairly 
object to a system increasing its o without an 
reasonable prospect of serving the interests concerned. 
It is expensive to the one side, and worse than 
| thriftless to the other, Of this the companies may 
be sure, that if they cannot obtain a profit fram 
moderate fares, they will incur loss from augmented 
ones, or else all past ex is illusory. 

But something must be done to arrest the deprea- 
sion of railroad property, we shall be tald. Hut be- 
cause something must be done it does not follow that 
the wrong thing should be done, we however, 
the common course in such cases of necessity, neces- 
sity being much more frequently the mother of 
blunders than of invention. The companies are 
tampering with the sound part of their systems to 
prop up the rotten. They have many disadvantages 
to bear up against, but putting the sorew on travel- 
lers will have a result the very opposite to providing 
a support. The remedy far depression is hat to be 
found in that quarter. The writer jn the ee 
Journal, Mr. W. Harding, points to the roots th 
evil in other quarters: E 

Whatever falling off jp dividends there may — deen 
is, therefore, hitherto to be attributed, in a gener BS 
of the subject, to additions to the trunk lines requir in 
order to meet the increased quantity of traffic conse- 
quent on the lowering of fares, to the capitahsation of 
loans, and the creation of fictitious capital, principally 
by the purchase of railways at premiums, and therefore 
at sums beyond what they actually cost. These being 
profitable operations when shares were high, were pushe 
to such an extent as now to press severely on the original 
share capital of pep com . 

The great evil of the last three years is the extrava- 
gant outlay of money which has taken outiay 
which, instead of being checked by the islature, has 
been encouraged to the utmost by the of la- 
tive inquiry adopted. This has inflicted on the raliwa 


system a burden which it will never be able to throw 
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and which the public will always have to submit to—a 
higher rate of charge for conveyance than would, with 
common prudence, have been necessary. It only remains 
to stop this extravagance with a strong hand. The very 
existence of the railway companies depends on the eco- 
nomy they can practise in making and working their 
railways; and nothing which, on the face of it, involves 
increased outlay—be it diversity of gauge, and its conse- 
quence, the mixed gauge, or be it under the more plausi- 
ble plea of competition— should be countenanced either 
by railway companies or the Legislature, if we wish to 
secure for ourselves the full fruits of that admirable in- 
vention which England, and the English engineers who 
have followed in the steps of George Stephenson have 
given to the world. 


Curious Parttamentary Statistics. — The Re- 
turns moved for last session by Mr. Brotherton, M.P., 
show that the total number of hours during which 
the House of Commons sat in the session of 1847-8 
amounted to 1,4074, and the number of hours after 
1 to 1364. The number of entries in the votes 
of each day's proceedings amounted to 10,412. The 
total number of days on which the hon. House sat 
amounted to 170, and the average time per diem to 
8h. 163m. The total number of divisions during the 
session 1847-8 amounted to 255, of which 190 were 
on public matters before midnight, and 42 on public 
matters after midnight. 


Mn. Woon’s Pictures or tae Baptism or Canrist. 
—This picture, which was exhibited some time back 
at the Chinese Gallery, at Knightsbridge, amongst 
the pictures for the best of which the Baptist Society 
offered the reward of 1,000 guineas, and which ob- 
tained the reward, has been placed in the Baptists’ 
Mission-rooms, in Moorgate street, where it can be 
now seen by the public. It is a picture of a class 
of which modern art in this country has afforded few 
specimens, and from its own merits and the nature 
of — subject, would be a fit picture to be engraved. 
Times. 


Tue Poor-Law.—Mr. Charles Buller, Chairman 
of the Poor-law Board, has addressed a circular to 
of guardians and others, on the great increase 
of casual pau and tramps, and, by way of a 
check (!!!) on imposition, recommends the issue of 
a certificate, specifying that so and so, with a wife 
and so many children, as the case may be, are de- 
serving characters, reduced by such and such a 
calamity ; the production of such a certificate en- 
titling the holder to the best quarters in the work- 
house, and the best cheer the larder affords! Is the 
hon, gentleman aware that the forgery of certificates 
of this nature is a regular trade, and that thousands 
of impostors are traversing the country with them in 
all directions ?— Liverpool Mercury. 


Pan Essays on THE Sappyatu BY WoRrKING 
Men.—It appears that 1,025 persons (not 950) sent 
in essays to compete for these prizes. The adjudi- 
cators intimate, through the Working Man's Charter 
for the present month, that they hope to announce 
their decision respecting the prizes (53) in De- 
cember. f 

Tun Cnors.—As the thrashing out of the grain 
proceeds, the opinion we early in the season ex- 
pressed, that the general produce of the harvest 
would be small by comparison with good years, has 
become more and more confirmed. In the south 
and west of England, especially in the west, great 
complaints of deficient quantity prevail, while the 
) = say is almost universally inferior, and the con- 

ition of the wheat is extremely bad. We learn 
that in the north, and in Scotland, where the weather 
throughout the summer has not been unfavourable, 
the quantity of wheat, even on the best farmed land, 
is d t something like from four to six bushels 
per acre, as com with average years. There is 
still a good deal of corn out in some of the back ward 
districts of the north, which, after the long continued 
and recent wet weather we have experienced, can be 

worth but little.— Economist. 
Torat Destruction or A Suir sy Firae.—From 
ce which has been received from Annotta 


Greenock, was totally destroyed by fire on the night 
of the 22nd of September, and one man and a lad 
seriously L t appears that a few minutes 
after ten o on Friday night an alarm of fire was 
heard to proceed from the above vessel, and it was 
soon seen that the cabin, or some where near it 
below deck, was on fire, from the light which showed 
itself through the cabin window, and soon after a 
blaze of fire issued through the companion door, 
which continued with increased violence, taking the 
— and mizenmast, which soon fell over 
the 's stern, and then proceeded on to the 
main-rigging and mainmast, and thence to the ſore- 
rigging and foremost, both of which fell over her 
starboard side. The vessel at this time was in one 
blaze of fire from stem to stern, and continued to 
burn all — until Saturday morning, by which 
time she had burnt to the copper’s edge. She was 
then towed down to the western end of the harbour, 
and left to burn away; she was blazing, or rather 
the coals, of which she had about 100 tons on board, 
until Monday morning; all that remains to be seen 
now is her copper to the water's edge, and a heap 
of burnt coals and wood. The fire, it appears, 
originated from the conduct of the chief mate, who 
went down the after deck to steal rum, and had filled 
two demijohns and a bucket out of the cargo, when 
the candle fell off the puncheon into the bucket, 
which immediately blazed and set fire to the sails 
and other combustible matter. He is dreadfully 
burnt, as also the steward, a black lad, whom he 
compelled to assist him in the robbery.—Liverpool 
Mercury. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE WEST RIDING. 


The Gazette of Friday night contains a notice from 
the 1 of the House of Commons that in four - 
teen days he will issue his writ for the West York- 
shire election. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Fitzwilliam issued the second 
address, which the electors of the West Riding ex- 
pected to see on Monday. He declares himself 
generally for free-trade; declines pledging himself 
on further Church endowment ; thinks e public 
finances require the most rigid economy; and con- 
fesses himself not prepared for great organic changes. 
The dissatisfaction against him has been increased 
by his manifesto, and the opposition seems likely to 
become decided and general. 

A meeting of liberal deputies from the different 
— distriots in the West Riding, was held in 

akefield, on Friday, at noon, to hear the result of 
the subsequent correspondence between F. Carbutt, 
Esq., late Mayor of Leeds, and the Hon. Charles 
Wentworth Fitzwilliam. Deputations were present 
from * Birstal, Bradford, Doncaster, Halifax, 
Holmfirth, Hebden Bridge, Keighley, Leeds, Otley, 
Sheffield, Wakefield, an — A communi- 
cation was also received from Huddersfield, but the 
deputation appointed did not attend. There were 
also present a number of other gentlemen connected 
with the manufacturing interests of Yorkshire, as 
also Mr. Newman (agent to Earl Fitzwilliam), Mr. 
Dunn, of Sheffield, Mr. Beaumont, of Wentworth 
Castle, and several other gentlemen who dissented 
from the proceedings at the previous meeting, held 
at Wakefield. 

F. Carbutt, Esq. (the late Mayor of Leeds), pre- 
sided, and Mr. Plint acted as secretary. 

On behalf of the Hon. Mr. Fitzwilliam, Mr. New- 
MAN proceeded to show, to the satisfaction of the 
meeting, that the letter of Mr. Carbutt had mis- 
carried, or otherwise Mr. Fitzwilliam would have 
communicated with the meeting held that day 
week, but in consequence of the circumstance alluded 
to, it was not made known to him until the next 
morning. 

The deputies from Barnsley, Birstal, Heckmond- 
wicke, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, Hebden 
Bridge, Keighley, Leeds, Sheffield, Dewsbury, and 
Wakefield districts, each addressed the meeting, 
and read over the different resolutions agreed to 
their respective polling districts. There appeared to 
be but one feeling pervading the whole of the reso- 
lutions, which was one of great disapprobation of 
the honourable conduct, and by those 
deputies who had been enabled to submit his second 
address to the electors, an expression of dissatisfac- 
tion equal to that displayed on the issue of his first 
address. The whole of the districts above-named 
voted the hon. gentleman as unfit to represent the 
views of the Liberal electors of the riding; many of 
the deputies objected to the hon. gentleman on ac- 
count of his age and inexperience ; but the majority 
of the meeting grounded their objections on the un- 
satisfactory and evasive manner in which he had 
treated the proposition for endowing religion by the 
State, in his second address. 

The second address of the honourable candidate 
was then read, amid expressions of disapprobation 
from the majority of the delegates present. 

Mr. James Ricuarpson, of s, condemned, not 
only both addresses, but the tardy manner in which 
the latter one had been placed before the electors, 
all of which clearly proved to his mind, and to the 
gentlemen who acted with him, that the resolutions 
came to at Normanton were a clog upon the honour- 
able gentleman and the landed interest who sup- 
ported those resolutions, but who, now, by their 
conduct, had broken their pledge then given, and 
who, had they abided by their pledge, could not, as 
men of honour, have supported the hon. gentleman 
Neg 2a The resolutions, he contended, passed at 
the Normanton meeting either meant something or 
nothing, and judging from both addresses, it was 
the opinion of the Honourable Mr. Fitzwilliam that 
they meant page He concluded by — a 
resolution to the effect, that the honourable gentle- 
man's second address was quite unsatisfactory, and 
that they could not recommend the electors of the 
West Riding to support his election. 

The Mayor of WaxerizLp seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was supported by Joux MansHA.t, 
Esq., of Leeds, who thought, under all circum- 
stances, that even had the address been much more 
satisfactory, would it be fitting that a young man, of 
so little experience even for his years, should be sent 
as the colleague of Richard Cobden, for the large 
and important division of West Yorkshire (hear, 
hear]; and he, for one, condemned the house of 
Wentworth for endeavouring to assume an attitude 
of dictation towards the Riding. 

Mr. Dunn, of Sheffi-ld, proceeded at great length 
to defend the Hon. Mr. Fitzwilliam, whose first, or 
at least whose second address, was quite explicit 
upon free-trade, on economy, and on the safe exten- 


sion of the s e. 

Mr. Punt, of Leeds, expressed his belief that 
should a thorough reformer brought forward, at 
least two-thirds of the Liberal electors would vote 
for him in opposition to Mr, Fitzwilliam. 

Mr. E. Baines, of Leeds, objected to the kind of 
endowment (from the Irish Church revenues) 
suggested by Mr. Dunn, and as there was little 
doubt that Mr. Dunn's views were those of Mr. 
Fitzwilliam and his friends, he, as a conscientious 
advocate of civil and religious liberty, could not sup- 
port the hon. gentleman any more consistently than 
if they took those funds out of the consolidated 
fund, believing that he should be recognising the 
ag ay eng of what he, in his conscience, believed 
to be error, 


— — 
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The Rev. E. Hicoinson (Unitarian minister) 
thought that, rather than create a division, they 
might support the Fitzwilliam interest on the second 
address issued. 

The resolution was then put from the Chair, when 
the deputies from all the districts but one voted for 
the rejection of Mr. Fitzwilliam, as being unfit, on 
the grounds above enumerated. 

The Cnamxax suggested that a deputation should 
wait upon the hon, gentleman, to request him to 
withdraw. 

Mr. Newman thought, before they ventured to do 
so, it would be well that they should place them- 
selves in a position to state to Mr. Fitzwilliam who 
they desired him to withdraw in favour of [marks of 
— 

After some further angry discussion between the 
deputies and the Fitzwilliam party, Mr. Dunn said, 
that gentlemen were about to wait on Mr. Fitz- 
william to withdraw, on the ground that he had not 
complied with the terms of the Normanton resolu- 
tions; but it should be borne in mind that neither 
in his first nor second address had the honourable 
candidate made any reference to the meeting held at 
1 [cries of No, no, he purposely avoided 

em“ J. 

Mr. Ricnarpson, of Leeds, said it was quite clear 
from the last remaks, that if they would preserve 
their political 1 they must fight ſor them; 
[cheers] —and that would take at least from 
a 4 to £8,000, according to a calculation already 

e. 

Two or three of the Sheffield gentlemen thought 
that such a sum could not be raised ; but the Chair- 
man, Mr. Richardson, and the Mayor of Wakefield, 
expressed their belief that it could. 

A deputation was then appointed to wait upon 
Mr. Fitzwilliam, to request him to withdraw; and, 
in the meantime the sinews of war are to be col- 
lected, and the executive power vested, until the 
next meeting, in the hands of the Leeds committee 
of m ment. A meeting is expected to be 
called in a few days at Normanton to nominate a 
candidate recommended by the executive com- 
mittee. The meeting then separated, having lasted 
nearly six hours. 


Oxrorp Epvcationa, Rerornm. — We hear that 
considerable progress has been made by the Board of 
Heads in the preparation of a measure of Educational 
Reform, sim to that which has just been 
at Cambridge, and that it may be expected to be 
brought before Convocation early in Lent term 1849. 
Report speaks of the measure as far more extensive 
than the Cambridge plan, which we observe is 
severely criticised by many of our contemporaries as 
illusive, because not directly affecting the general 
mass of students, but only of candidates for honours. 
We shall rejoice to see this grievous defect remedied 
in any measure emanating from the Oxford Board. 
— Oxford Chronicle. 


New Roman Cartuouic EsranhLisuMENTSs.—A cir- 
cular, which has been compiled and issued 5 Dr. 
Walsh, the Roman Catholic Bishop of the Metro- 
politan District, assisted by his coadjutor, Dr. Wise- 
man, was read by the clergy in the several Roman 
Catholic churches and chapels throughout the me- 
tropolis and the environs on Sunday week. The cir- 
cular stated that it was the intention, as far as prac- 
ticable, of the heads of the Romish Church in this 
country to collect the poor and destitute children of 
that faith who had been deprived of their nts 
and were now in the various workhouses of the dis- 
trict, or roaming the streets of the metropolis un- 
cared and unprovided for, with an almost certainty 
of ultimately ming, through ill example and bad 
company, the pests of society. The circular stated 
that there was good reason to know that many hun- 
dreds of Roman Catholic children in the metro- 
polis were in this situation; and that by wres 
them from it a material benefit would be confe 
on society at large, at the same time that an impor- 
tant and essential religious duty would be performed. 
With this intent it appears that some premises near 
the Southall station of the Great Western Railway 
have been purchased, and a number of han 
children already established therein, who have been 
furnished with a resident clergyman and tutors, and 
are fully provided for in every way, which premises 
are to be increased without delay, and to assist 
which by their contributions the faithful are ear- 


nestly enjoined for the benefit of society as well as 
the individuals themselves. It ap urther, from 
this circular, that a number of ladies have 


lately arrived from the continent and have settled at 
Norwood, where an establishment has been formed 
for the reception of female s, and to the as- 
sistance of which the bishop enjoins the Roman 
Catholic ladies of the metropolis to give their best 
endeavours, at the same time that they are entreated 
to visit the place. 

Tue Axctic Exrgpition.—The barque Prince of 
Wales,” which arrived at Hull on Friday morning, 
picked up, in lat. 68.10 N., and lon. 64.30 W., on Oct. 
2, a cask, con the following important informa- 
tion relative to the Franklin expedition: — Her Ma- 
jesty's ships 2 — and ‘ Enterprise’ cleared 
the main pack in Melville’s Bay on the 20th of Au- 
gust, and after examining Pond's Bay, on the 23rd, 
passed on to the northward, in search of the expedi- 
tion under Captain Sir John Franklin. The cask 
which contains this paper was thrown from her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Investigator,’ on the 28h of August, 
1848, in lat. 73.60 N and lon. 78 6°30 W. All well. 
Enterprise in company. Whoever may find this 
paper is requested to lor ward it to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, London, with a note of the date, 
latitude, and longitude, in which it was ſound.— 


| Edward Bird, captain,” 
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EXPOSE OF OUR TAXATION SYSTEM. 


The Liverpool Financial Reform Association have 
issued another report on the amount of taxation and 
the sourees whence it is drawn. 

The Association feel (says this document), how- 
ever important such considerations undoubtedly are, 
that they cannot, in the — exposure of our 
taxation system, enter minutely into the injurious 
effects of indirect taxation on the general commerce 
of the country, and more especially on the employ- 
ment of the masses. Such an analysis would re- 
quire a te and lengthy treatise on almost 
every indi | tax, as ma illustrated by the 
numerous pamphlets which have been put forth, and 
the various associations which have from time to 
time been formed for the elucidation and modifica- 
tion, or the entire repeal, of such taxes as the win- 
dow duties, the malt tax, the tobacco duties, the tea 
duties, the wine duties, Ke. The Association, there- 
fore, while they allude in general terms to these 
injurious results of the system, are more anxious to 
place prominently before the public its effect on the 
physical and social condition of the great bulk of 
the community, more especially on the industrious 
and labouring classes, believing, as they do, that 
the great social problem of the day is, How are 
the masses to be advanced in physical comforts and 
moral elevation? The Association have no hesi- 
tation in answering, By an entire change in the 
mode of levying the taxes.“ Under the present 
system men pay taxes for leave to live—not 
merely for the preservation of their property, their 
liberty, and their persons, but literally for existence 
itself; as, if they refuse or are unable to pay, the 
penalty is death, or the dragging out of a wretched 
existence on public charity, in public institutions, 
some what in their government akin to our gaols, and 
in their diet even below them, stamping poverty 
with the disgrace which should attach alone to 
crime. 

The Association find, from Parliamentary returns, 
that the entire taxation of the country for the year 
ended the 5th of January, 1547, was as follows :— 

ross amount of income (No. 720, Sess. 1847), 
458,438,000; amounts received by departments of 
expenditure from other than Parliamentary grants 
or issues from the Exchequer (No. 98, Sess. 1848), 
£1,100,000; making 489,338,000. 

Of the above amount of income the Customs and 
Excise contributed £37,290,000. As this amount is 
a direct charge on articles of merchandise and trade, 
it becomes a constituent part of the first cost of those 
articles to the trader, who must put as much profit 
on this portion of their cost as on the original short 
or bonded price, which: profit, spread over the num- 
ber of vendors through whose hands the articles pass 
from the importer or manufacturer, as the case may 
be, to the consumer, may be fairly reckoned, and has 
been so stated by witnesses before parliamentary 
eommittees to be 25 per cent., thus adding to the 
original amount of taxation, so far as the tax-payer 
is coneerned, a sum of £9,324,000, making the gross 
amount of taxation paid by the publicin the year 
ending 5th Jan., 1347, no less than £68,862,000. 

The Association would here call attention to the 
practice, which cannot be too severely reprehended, 
of ** Departments of Expenditure receiving ineome 
fram other sources than parliamentary grants or 
issues from the Exchequer;'' as well as of the 
revenue departments detaining ** Amounts not paid 
into the Exchequer, but deducted for costs of collee- 
tion, or any other purpose, from the gross receipts.” 
Such a practice is a virtual withdrawing of so much 
of the publie taxes from the control of Parliament; 
and, notwithstanding it bas been repeatedly con- 
demned by select committees of the House of Com- 
mons, it has been continued up to the late session, 
in which, however, Dr. Bowriny succeeded, much to 
the annoyance of the present Government, in pass- 
ing a resolution, in spite of them, that henceforth all 
moneys shall be paid into the Exchequer, and 
no payments made therefrom but with the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. How this resolution will be 
carried out remains to be seen. Certain it is that 
the amount ie no trifle, being, according to the 
return quoted before (No. 98, Session 1848), no less 
than £7,004,438, or 1 of the gross 
taxea paid to the State. The particulars, according 
to this return, are :— 

Customs, £1,973,647; Excise, £1,593,631; Stamps, 
£285,207; taxes, £478,070; post-office, £1,141,112; 
crown lands, £325,866 ; small branches of hereditary 
revenue, £7,268; total amount of deductions by 
revenue departments from the gross receipts, and 
not paid into the Exchequer, £5,904,691; Treasury, 

£4,063; Privy Council office and Board of Trade, 
£1,486; Home Department, £13,047; Foreign De- 
2 £13,452; Colonial Department, £13,054 ; 

ndia Board, £24,000; Admiralty and Navy, 
£175,322; Army and Military Department, 
£122,718; Ordnance Department. £189,927; Pay- 
master of Civil Services, £32,030; Mint-office, 
£289; Audit-olfice, £1.104; National Debt-office, 
£14; Exchequer Bill-olfice, £29; Stationery-ottice, 
£40,387 ; Privy Seal-oltice, £3,836; Signet- office, 
£4,695; Metropolitan Police and Police Courts, 
£262,933; Convict Hulk Establishment, £254; 
Auditor of Exchequer (Scotland), £1,791; Pay- 
master of Civil Services (Ireland), £55; Chiet 
Secretary's-office (Ireland), £2,500; Chief Secre- 
tary'’s-office (London), £882; Privy Seal (Ireland), 
£129; Board of Charitable Donations and Bequests, 
£45; Board of Works (Ireland), £138,427; Board ot 
National Education (Ireland), £8,188; Dublin 
Metropolitan Police, £35,679; Total Receipts by all 
departments (except revenue) from all sources ex- 
cept Parliamentary grants or issues from the 
HBxchequer, 21.006.747. Total annual amount 


expended which never reached the Exchequer, 
47.004, 438. 

On a careful examination of the sources whence 
the public income is derived, the Association are 
astonished to find how completely the taxation is 
laid on the trade and industry of the country, Con- 
trasted with the amounts of the expenditure, it 
divides the community into two distinct classes, one, 
those who pay—the other, those who spend, the 
taxes. The former comprises the great mass of the 
population, all who labour and produce the wealth 
of the nation; the other, the favoured few, who 
from accident of birth or connexions, are exempt 
from the necessity of toil; and who seem, on that 
account (for no other reason can be discovered in 
the examination of these documents, but the fact 
that such is the exemption), to be relleved from the 
duty of contributing their fair and proportionate 
amount to the pgcyniary requirements of the Ntate. 
An examination of these sources will place this in 
a clear light. In the return before us they are 
classed under eight different heads ; viz.— 


Amt. not 
Gross paid into Net 
Revenue. | the Ex- . 
chequer. | 
4 4 
Customs and excise N. 290,000 3,567,000 33,723,000 
GRAPE 2... cccccccccccccesecs 7.676.000 385,000 7.29 000 
Assessed and land taxes 4.475. 478,000 3.997 000 
Property aud income taz.....| 5,514,000 oe 5,544,000 
Past -office 90000 bee esses) 1,961,000 - 44 000 823,000 
Crown lande 39,00% 326,000 68,000 
Other ordinary revenue, and 
other resources 427, 7, 420,000 
Money from China under 
treaty of August, 1842 668 000 668.000 
58,438,000| 5,904,000 52,534,000 


Naw, if we separate the items under these differ- 
ent heads according as they bear on trade and in- 
dustry, and on property, we shall find the result to 
be thus :— 


eee 


— — 


In 1 On 
an 
Industry. Property. 
£ | £ 4 
Cus tome dee * 37,290,000 * 
Stamps: — | 
Deeds and other instruments .| 1,962,000 651,000 1,308,000 
Probate and Legacies ,....... 2,212,000) 2,212,000 - 
Insurance, Marine 150.000 J 1 206.000 
eee neee 1,055,000; ,;°""" | 
Bills of exchange, and bankers’ | 
notas 66 671.000 677,000. 
Newspapers & advertisements 330.000 350.000 
Stage coa ches 441,000 441,000) 
eceipts eee e eee eee 181.000 123.000 61,900 
pie came duties —— 217,000, 434,000 
Land Tages 1.630. 4 
Assessed ditt | 3,309,000 . 4,475,000 
Property and income tax ....| 5,514,000) 2.271.000 3,273,000 
Post- (ee „„ „„ * 1,964,000 ‘* 
Crown lands , 50 
Ocher ordinary revenue and 
other resources 
China money see! ee 
47,399,000, 9,551,000 
To this must be added the extra profit 
necessitated to traders, in consequence 
of the customs and excise duties en- 
hancing the first cost of all articles, as 
mentioned before 9,324,000 
Making a total tax on trade & industry of | 56,743,000 
And on property eee sees . 9.551.000 


In this calculation, the Association have taken to 
the account of trade and industry the whole of the 
probate and legacy duties, and in this they conceive 
themselves justified, so long as the propertied classes 
refuse to have the same duties extended to real pro- 
perty. On the other hand, they have given to pro- 
perty the whole of the assessed taxes, including the 
window duties, amounting to £1,626,000, some 
portion, at least, of which press on trade and indus- 
try; to which account, also, they perhaps have 
given more than its due proportion of the deeds and 
other instruments, and other stamp duties. But 
they are desirous of stating the case fairly, which 
they think they have done, erring, if at all, certainly 
not in favour of their own view of the question. 
Under this aspect of the subject, the Association 
cannot help calling the attention of the public to the 
following extract from ‘ Porter's Progress of the 
Nation,“ and submitting to their serious and earnest 
consideration whether, under such circumstances, 
— — can be more injurious to the general pros- 
perity of the country at large than such a system of 
taxation :— 

The proportion of persons in the United Kingdom 
who pass their time without applying to any gainful 
oceupation is quite inconsiderable. Of 5,812,276 males 
twenty years of age and upwards, living at the time of 
the census of 1831, there was said to be engaged of 
some calling or profession, 5,446,182, as under :—In 
agriculture, 2,470,111; in trade and manufactures, 
1,888,768 ; in labour, not agriculture, 698,588; in 
domestic service, 132,811; as bankers, clergymen, 
professional men, &., 275,904; thus leaving unem- 
ployed only 346,094, or rather less than six per cent. 
of the whole. Where so large a proportion of persons 
apply themselves to productive labour, with so many 
natural and acquired advantages as are offered in 
this country, the sum of human enjoyment, so far as 
the same can be said to depend upon the possession 
of the necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries of life, 
must needs be very great, since the whole of what 
they produce beyond what is wanted to replace the 
capital expended in that production, must be either 
consumed by them, or added to the capital of the 
country, and in this way will be made to increase 
the power of production in future years. — Porter, 
pp. 630, 631. 

The most important view of this subject, however 
—namely, the effect of such a system on the physical 
and social condition of the great bulk of the com- 


munity, more especially on the industrious and 


labouring classes—remains to be consid and 


will furnish the subject for the next publication of 
the Association, 


SSS 
LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 


Sir James Duke was installed as Lord Mayor of 
London on Thursday, with the usual pageantry and 
feasting. The procession from Guildhall to Black- 
friars Bridge, and the voyage in the City barge to 
Westminster, were accomplished under unusually 
favourable skies, and therefore attracted an enormous 
crowd of — al popularity of the 
new Lord Mayor swelling the numbers who attended, 
and adding to the brilliancy of the spectacle. One 
of the curious points of the show was a great model 
of a brig, drawn on a car. This naval exhibition was 
understood to have reference to an ineident in the 
earlier portion of the Lord Mayor's active life, 
namely, to his having officiated as secretary to Lord 
Exmouth during the bombardment of Algiers, an 
office which, although ranked amongst those of a 
eivil description, was by no means deyoid of danger. 
The voyage made, and the invitation to the Judges 
duly given and accepted, amid the usual interchange 
of complimentary speeches, the Corporation re- 
2 to prepare for the grand banquet in Guild- 
The distinguished guests began to arrive before 6 
o'clock, and continued till nearly 7, Of the Minis- 
ters, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Viscount Palmer- 
ston, and Sir George Grey, received great applause 
as they entered. rd John Russell was prevented 
from attending by indisposition. At the feast, the 
late Lord Mayor was seated on the Lo ayor’s 
right; and next to him were placed the Marguis of 
Lansdowne, Earl Grey, Viscount Palmerston, Lord 
Campbell, Sir George Grey, Sir Charles Wood, the 
Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, the Earl of 
Cardigan, the Foreign Ministers and their Secre- 
taries: on the left were the Lady Mayoress, Lord 
Denman and the Judges, the Law-officers and mem- 
bers of the bar, Lord Dudley Stuart, Baron Roths- 
child, Alderman Farebrother, and other gentlemen 
of note. 

The routine toasts were duly honoured—the Prince 
of Wales's birthday not being forgotten. 

Lord Hardinge, one of the most distinguished and 
popular of all the guests, acknowledged the toast of 
the Army, with hearty thanks for the manner in 
which the citizens of London had always appreciated 
its services. He took occasion, as is his wont, to 
claim for the Mussulman troops much of the glory 
due to the Indian Army—praising especially their 
brave and faithful conduct at the late operations 
against Moultan; and he put in a kind word on be- 
half of General Whish, and a caveat against con- 
demnation of him too hastily for the late reyerses he 
had suffered. General Whish's retreat was approved 
of by all the British officers on the spot, and it seemed 
to Lord Hardinge a judicious step. 

Toasts were proposed, and suitably acknowledged, 
in honour of the late Lord Mayor, with special com- 
pliments for his able conduct of affairs in the critical 
times of the past year; “her Majesty's Ministers,“ 
acknowledged by Lord Lansdowne; and “ the 
Foreign Ministers,” with a happy allusion to the 
late fraternal visit of the French National Guards. 
The last toast was drunk with enthusiastic demon- 
strations, and brought up M. Gustave de Beaumont, 
the French Minister in London, who spoke as fol- 
lows, in the English language :— 

My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen: As the very un- 
foreseen honour to answer this toast devolves upon me, 
as being the senior of the Diplomatic body, I hope I may 
be allowed to take this first opportunity of offering to 
you, and to all persons here present, the best thanks of 
my country for the cordial hospitality which has been of 
late so kindly bestowed upon a great many of my coun- 
trymen on their visit to this large metropolis [general 
applause}. My lord, England is the land of liberty and 
hospitality for all foreigners; but it will be permitted to 
me to say, that it has been a land of friendship for French- 
men. England has opened her heart, as well as her 
frontiers, to Frenchmen. I dare say [a Gallicism for “I 
venture to say, or ‘I say boldly, ] that she did right 
in doing so. She did right for her own interest. A noble 
country like England, in order to be admired and 
blessed, wants only to be known. The best answer she 
can make to still existing, though every 3 

rejudice, is to show herself to every eye. tus, my 
ford, enjoy—let Europe, let all peop of Europe, enjoy 
the blessings and the benefits of that mutual good un- 
derstanding which is, and will ever be, the best securit 
of the maintenance of the peace of the world [universa 
cheers]. We no more entertain—neither in England 
nor in France—that false opinion, that the prosperity of 
one country is founded on the misery of another checke 
We think, on the contrary, that the best guarantee of 
one’s happiness is the happiness of all [cheers]. Allow 
me, in concludiug, in apologizing for my bad English, to 
tell you, that it will be for my countrymen a most happy 
and delightful day, when a visit—a very desired visit— 
of Englishmen to Paris, will afford Parisians an oppor- 
tunity of expressing, better than I do by vain words, the 
feelings of gratitude and of sympathy which they enter- 
tain for all England, and 4 — arly for the city of Lon- 
don [loud ond long-continned cheering]. 


Among the other toasts were—‘‘ The Peerage,” 
acknowledged by the Duke of Northumberland; 
“the Judges and Lord Denman—a name always 
well received in the city of London,” acknowledged, 
with warm protestations of respect for the citizens, 
by Lord Denman; “the City Members,“ acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Masterman. 


— — — 


A Harry Counry.—In the county of Pembroke, 
says thePrincipality, there is not a single policeman, 
and, notwithstanding their absence, the High- 
Sheriff was enabled at the last March assises to 
present Justice Williams with a pair of white kid 
gloves. | 
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REVIVAL OF SLAVERY IN JAMAICA. 


(From our Correspondent.) 
Jericho, Jamaica, September 21, 1848. 

In my last I informed you that the African Immigra- 
tion scheme had already developed the features of a 
legalized slavery. The facts to which I referred were 
subsequently laid before his Excellency the Governor, 
with a request for his interference. An inquiry was 
promptly instituted, and T. W. Jackson, Esq., sti- 
pen magistrate, conducted the investigation in 
the boiling-house of Treadway’s estate, St. Thomas-in- 
the- Vale, on the 20th and 3ist ult. The following are 
the ehief points of the evidence produced on the ocoa- 
sion; although there is reason for believing that, could 
the accused have been mesmerized,” and their testi- 
mony taken, it might have been shown that the secret 
design by which the measure had been adopted was the 
regaining to the estate of the advantages of slavery, 
without its losses. Such is doubtless the prestige of 
Immigration, so charming to West Indians, “ in haste 
to be rich.“ 

The two head men employed to superintend the Afri- 
cans in the field, were each directed to carry a stick, 
switeh, or supple-jack, and to make them work sharp; 
as well as to beat them into work when they were un- 
willing. Many of the people (names and circumstances 
given) had received beatings, and some of them so se- 
verely that dlood had been made to run: whilst others 
had been bruised, and marked with wales which lasted 
fey several days! Fifteen instances of flogging were 
sworn to by the witnesses; and when the Africans made 
their own statements, several others were made known. 
Two witnesses proved the knowledge of the employer, 
one of whom swore that the very evening the last party 
of Africans arrived, he (Mr. Lowndes) fetched a horse- 
whip from the house to show them, and threatened them 
that if they did not work well they should have plenty of 
beating. Witness had to tell them his words in their 
own language. Then he was told to tell them to ask 
the other Africans, who had arrived before them, if it 
were not so; and the conversation that followed set the 
newly arrived crying. Considerable evidence was pro- 
duced as to the insufficiency of the food and clothing 
allowed; and especially as to the ridiculous sums of 
money paid to them, varying from threepence to two 
shillings for a fortnight’s labour (i.e., eleven days). In 
explanation, it was shown that each head man received 
his wages out of the Africans’ earnings, his employment 
being considered an expense arising from their ap- 
prenticeship, which apprenticeship was for a period of 
three years. It was also shown that two of the best of 
the Africans could only do the work of one creole 
labourer, and that the majority could literally do next to 
nothing. Their wages were called ninepence per day, 
subject to a deduction of one-half for the expenses of 
their keep; but the day’s labour was regulated solely by 
the caprice of the master—not by time, but by quantity 

performed. It was thus evident that “a day’s labour“ 
might require an indefinite length of time for its per- 
formance by an apprentice. 

After the examinations were closed, Mr. Lowndes 
stated that he Aad only taken the people— there was no 

agreement — there were no indentures! Yet 
some of them bad been with him from the commence- 
ment of the year, aud a second party had been received 
in the month of August. To me he stated that it was only 
by such means he could make anything of the estate. 
When I inquired “‘ what he would do when the period 
for whigh these Africans were to be apprenticed, had 
expired? he replied, ‘‘Get more! But when that 
has elapsed, what then? Why 1 must get more!” 
I said, Do you expect that in this way the cultivation 
ef the island can be carried on?“ to which he replied 
that, 0 it must; for there was no other way“ You 
will therefore have to prepare the British public, either 
for voting away some £600,000 every three years, for 
the purposes of Immigration to the West Indies; or 
else for pensioning off, at so much per annum, the 
whole array of planters. The latter, in addition to its 
being decidedly the cheapest method, would have this 
recommendation, that it would save British character, 
and prevent an incalculable amount of injustice and 
cruelty at the same time! 

His Excellency, Sir Charles Grey, has brought the 
House of Assembly round bimself like a swarm of 
maddened hornets ; but his dignified equanimity, whilst 
it serves as a coat of mail to himself, makes them buzz 
and bounce, and show their useless stings, to the amuse- 
ment of all beholders. His Excellency not only resists 
their laws against the labourer’s liberty to change his 
residence, (called laws against vagrauey )—aud their 
law for compulsory education, and their law for appren- 
ticing Africans absolutely, but has given utteraiite to his 
conviction that there are those in that island who would 
gladly restore some gradations of slavery. For such 
conduct he is insulted almost to the utmo-t bounds of 
indecorousness, Scarcely would one of your low er- 
shops supply such epithets for à representative of her 
Majesty, as the Honourable House of Assembly has 
found fer the Governor of Jamaica! Circumstances 
would teach us to expect that before long the House 
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will, if possible, pass a resolution expressing ‘‘ want of 
confidence, and requesting the Home Government to 
recall Sir Charles. Should this be effected we shall, 
without doubt, witness such a demonstration in his f vour 
from the people as will awaken some oppressors to 
the fatuity by which others are blinded. Too long 
has Jamaica suffered from the conduct of Governors 
who had left their eyes, and ears, and hearts at home, 
lightly to see one driven away because he has happened 
to bring such qualifications for his office with him. 

His Excellency has recently met with a severe acci- 
dent, by falling from his mule, in the mountains, by 
which two ribs were broken, and other injuries suffered, 
but progresses rapidly towards recovery. News seldom 
flies so swiftly here, as did the tale—‘ the Governor is 
dead!“ Whether hope or fear bruited it abroad, none 
can tell; but great was the satisfaction displaying itself 
when positive contradictions followed the rumour every 
where. 

The weather throughout the island has been exceed- 
ingly propitious for agriculture, but sickness has been 
very prevalent; and deaths are reported as unusually 
numerous. P. H. C. 

EEE 


RAILWAY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Great- Western and South-Western Railway 
Companies have followed the example of the North- 
Western, and published minute accounts of their 
financial position :— 

The Great-Western Company sums up its ex- 
penditure to the 30th June 1848, at £11,311,069 ; 
and estimates its further requirements at £4,137,913 
—total capital, £15,448,913. It supposes that the 
traffic will continue to yield the same rate per mile 
on the 296 miles which will be opened when the 
whole capital is spent, as at present; and that its 
revenue, after deducting 40 per cent. for working 
expenses, will then yield « net sum of £883,100. 
This sum will give a dividend of £6 10s. per cent. 
on the presumed full capital. The Oxford and 
Cheltenham and the Cornwall Railway are to be in 
abeyance. 


Lonpon anp Soutn Western Raitway.—lIn order 
to relieve the proprietors as much as possible from 
the pressure of calls, the directors have determined 
to suspend works which would require more than a 
year to complete, among which are the Basingstoke 
and Salisbury, and the Farnham and Alton lines, 
and to confine their outlay to the completion of lines 
which can be brought into profitable operation in the 
spring and summer of 1849. The company are 
authorized to raise £9,952,796 by shares and loans. 
The total amount of shares issued is £6,948,846, of 
which £6,105,373 have been received; and the 
amount received on loan is stated to be £1,714,850; 
total amount received by the company, £7,820,223, 
leaving still to be received £2,132,573. The total 
sum expended to the 21st of October, 1848, in land, 
works, plant, &c., is £7,326,262; and the length of 
line open for traffic 215 miles, Looking to the pros- 
pective advantages likely to arise from increased 
traffic, the directors expect the undertaking will ulti- 
mately pay a dividend of 6 per cent, per annum, 


November Notices anp New Raitway Lines, 
—The November notices of intended application to 
Parliament on the part of railway companies for 
new lines, branches, extensions, amendments, and 
alterations, indicate, as far as they go at present, 
that there will be little or nothing to do next session, 
in the form of railway legislation, as compared with 
the past session, when there were 140 new bille be- 
fore Parliament. The only one of the great com- 
panies that has yet given notification of an intention 
to proceed to Parliament, is the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, who will apply under the enlarged title 
of the“ Lancashire and Yoskshire, and London and 
North-Western Railway Companies,” for a transfer 
of interest in the Preston and Wyre Railway, Har- 
bour, and Dock Company, and for regulating the 
management of the undertaking. 

Tus Rece:rrs on tHe Leavine Lines or Rattway 
still continue much higher than in the corresponding 
period of last year. For the week ending on Satur- 
day, the 28th October, the increased receipts on the 
York, Neweastle, and Berwick, as compared with 
the corresponding week of 1847, were nearly £800 ; 
on the London and North Western, £600; on the 
Great Western, £1,000; on the London and South 
Western, £1,250; on the London and Brighton, 
£800 ; on the Eastern Counties, £1,500; and on the 
Lancaster and Carlisle, £740. 


Tun Bisuor or Rirox wot A PATRON OF THE 
Game-Laws.—Mr, S. Wise, the Bishop of Ripon's 
‘‘country Secretary,” in a letter to the editor of the 
Leeds Mercury, says, The Bishop of Ripon does not 
keep any gamekeeper Whatever.“ The editor re- 
marks, It would aap ww te to us if we could 
add that no English bishop keeps a gamekeeper.“ 


Consumption or Opium 1n ENGLAND. — Acoording 
to commercial statements it appears that the quantity 
of opium imported into this country is on the in- 
crease. Take the month of May, for instance. In 
1847, during this month, 3,083 pounds were ad- 
mitted, whilst during the same month of the present 
year the quantity amounted to 7,029 pounds. We 
trust that the progress made among the lower classes 
in habits of temperance, in a great measure owing 
to the valuable abstinence societies, is not counter- 
balanced by an increase in the number of persons 
addicted to that worst of vices, opium-eating. This 
matter deserves investigation, - Medical Times 


trations ta e as the Span 
Napoleon's armies of occupation ; 
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REVELATIONS RESPECTING THE IRISH 
REBELLION, 


Mr. Thomas D’Arcy M‘Gee, one of the Irish in- 
surrectionists who hag escaped to America, has pub- 
lished a letter explaining to American sympathizers 
the causes of the ‘unexpected failure of the late 
revolutionary movement' in Ireland. 


He commences with a sketch of the history of the 
Confederation ; an association whose origin was a protest 
against the doctrine of the late Mr. O’Connell, that “ no 
amount of liberty was worth the spilling of one drop of 
human blood.” Before the secession of Young Ireland 
from the Repeal Association, Daniel O'Connell was as 
absolutely the ruler of Ireland as Nicholas Romanoff ig 
of Russia. The old honoured him for his cautious tac 
tics; the young, because England feared and hated him: 
Many Protestants sincerely co-operated with him for his 
liberality; the Catholics revered him as the man wh ® 
rebuilt their altars and loosed the tongues and arms °f 
their priesthood. Two thousand Catholic clergyme®, 
quartered in every hamlet and at every cross-road, were 
his captains and his magistracy. His word was the only 
law in the land, and children were baptized with his 
name as with the name of a saint.” But the new gene- 
ration thirsted for self-government; and they thoughti t 
worth fighting for if it were not otherwise to be had 
They formed the Irish Confederation; and out of thas 
body the heat of the continental events produced th 
late attempt at insurrection. In 1847, Young Ireland 
was busy gaining over the inhabitants of the towns from 
‘moral force ;’ and with the examples of Pius IX. and 
the revolutions of last spring, we succeeded. At any 
time during the last six months, the townspeople were, 
in terms, committed to attempt a forcible expulsion af 
the British power. This township organisation 
consisted of five hundred clubs, in the total of ahou 
thirty thousand men of the fighting “ge. Of these, less 
than half were more or less armed in July, and the other 
half were acquiring arms as fast as they could where 
money was scarce and military weapons dear. 
But the Confederate principles did not pervade the rural 
populations up to the lest hour.” For this there were 
many causes. The ine of 46 and 47 left 9 lassie 
tude after it like that which follows fever ;"’ so that 
peasantry could not retain the heat that Mi hel, D 
and Meagher would infuse into them.” The Gove N- 
ment used every art to prevent the junction of the Ca- 
tholic clergy with the revolutionary leaders ;" and were 
materially assisted in that aim by Mr. John O'Connell; 
who ‘‘opposed the formation of the Irish League by 
a succession of small artifices, unworthy of any 
man, and which were only tolerated because, being 
his father’s son, he was necessary to the union of 
parties. He asked a delay of a fortnight, of « 
month, and of six weeks. Finally, when the six 
weeks were expired, and for very shame he could ask no 
more, he openly assailed it as illegal and intended to be 
un-Catholic. The Catholic clergy, with the exception 
of the courageous and eloquent Bishop of Derry and hig 
clergymen, abandoned the infant League; and go the 
Confederates were left alone, face to „ and to 
foot, with the Government.” It was the — of the 
Government, having succeeded thus with the leaders of 
the rural population, to concentrate their forces on the 
towns where the revolutionary feeling was so strong. 
„The situation of an Irish.town in August last may be 
understood from this instance. In Dublin, ag in * 
Irish towns, there is an old and a new town. Th 
Government le live in the new town, and mae e 
its open and angular streets, from strong public bulld 
ings filling every vista, and dwelling-ho nearly as 
strong. In the old town live the hereditary rebels, who 
could be destroyed by a shower of shells, which might 
be so directed as not to injure the other . * 
Dublin, the garrison was, on the 27th of uly, 16, 
men, and it averaged throughout 10,000." this 
policy eompelled the Confederates to choose a guerilis 
warfare or none; for the object was 124 — con · 


them into distriets where only infan d wit 
ease, to put them more on a level with the raw 
the people. “ The remainder of the course that n 
de taken would be to burn the towns and citles, us the 
Athenians did Athens, and the Russians Moscow. This 
I believe would have been the result, on the news of the 
first Royalist’s blood being drawn in the rural disiriets, 
whither these considerations, and the 

Suspension Act, had driven our leaders. I am sg 

that if the Church had been involved, even ever so little, 
in 1848, we would have beaten the English. But the 
bishops and dignitaries opposed the movement, or, what 
had just the same effect, prophesied its failure and 
augured its ruin. The secondary clergy and the curates, 
who were more favourable to it, in submission to their 
order, were silent.“ And so the movement failed. 

In taking that course, the Irish — did not leave 
themselves without arguments. The 82 ol 
June in Paris—the lamentable anarchy in t ty of 
Rome—the comparative unpreparedness of the 2 
the slaughter that would be made — the partial failure of 
the harvest—were all reasops for 8 But, 
assuredly, thoy wate the revolution 
that it would fail.” 

In this respect they made “‘ a grave political mistake 
“if they had headed the peasantry, we would have 
renewed the miracle of St. Patrick. know there would 
be slaughter; but fever and famine, now under 
protection of the British flag in Ireland, will destroy 
more lives, and with worse weapons, than the sixty 
thousand armed men could have killed. And then, to 
compare the two results!“ 

However, Mr, Mee does not even now despair. He 
assures Americans that, though the clubs, as clubs, 
not meet now together in Ireland, these sections near 
all exist, and form a nucleus of future movement, whic 
cannot be reached or crushed. ‘I assure them of . 
both from knowledge of the system, and from the fact 
that under the Disarming Act 2 fad S 
ha ve not yet been captured from the confede . 

„The 4 ar of the Irish people is not to be 
apprehended: they cling to_the soil like grass, aud 
while they cling they hate England. The numerous 
emigrations of them make scarcely any sensible u- 
tion in the 8 e. — 13 in 
feelings are ha to England an 

Ireland. Next time, they must trust in — ers, 
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like the Rapparees and the Catalonian chiefs—fierce 
men and blunt, without too many ties binding them to 
the peace. They must choose, too, the favourable con- 
currence of a foreign war; an event which is likely to 
precede the settlement of the newly-awakened races of 
the Continent.“ 

Until the good day of victory come, the Irish must 
still strive by doing noble deeds—by gentleness and 
genius—to save the national spirit from barrenness, and 
the national character from disparagement. The late 
movement has at least produced martyrs; and next to 

es—such sages as Washington—the life most valu- 
able to freedom is a life like Robert Emmet’s, offered up 
on her holy altar, the scaffold, “Such offerings have 
already been made in the self-immolation of John Mitchel 
and his faithful friend John Martin; by Mr. Meagher 
and Mr. O’Gorman, the sons of two of our richest mer- 
chants; by Mr. Duffy, our greatest journalist; by John 
Dillon and Smith O’Brien, men whom much fortune and 
many friends wooed in vain from ‘the thorny path of 
duty.’ In other revolutionary attempts, leaders are 
usually less exposed to danger than the people; in this, 
— ave openly adventured fortune, home, friends, 
and life. The country that can bear even afew such 
men will not readily degenerate into a nursing-mother of 
slaves. For— 
* Freedom's battle once begun, 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffied oft, is ever won.’ 

That it will be won in Ireland, and sooner than many 
even among her friends dare hope, I believe. The vice 
of pry ts gone at the root; and it but needs a little 
more of Time’s teaching to make a democratic revolu- 
tion, which will wait for no leadership to strike, to make 
Ireland as free as the freest—even as free as this parent 
land of liberty itself.“ 


Mr. M‘Gee adds to the subscription of his name 


the honorary title of A Traitor to the British 
Government.”’ 


Distursep State or run Sourn.— The Clonmel 
correspondent of the Times, writing on the 9th 
instant, reports that the place was ina great ferment 
on the previous night, from rumours thatan attempt 
to rescue Mr. O’Brien was about to be made. At 
midnight all the soldiery and constabulary were 
suddenly roused and marched out of town: at dawn 
they returned, escorting seventeen men under arrest. 
They had found some 1,500 men drilling in a large 
field, most of them armed with pikes or muskets : 
the drillers had fled, but the seventeen prisoners had 
been seized. After an examination before the 
Magistrates, on Thursday, all the prisoners were 
committed for trial at the sitting of the adjourned 
Commission in December. One of them is a student 
ot Trinity College, Dublin. The object of this in- 
surgent gathering (says the Times correspondent), 
is not very clear, and whether it was with the insane 
view of effecting the rescue of Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
or, what is more probable, of overawing the autho- 
rities engaged in the collection of the poor rates by 
a demonstration of physical force, it is tolerably 

lain that, to whatever influence we are indebted for 
it, the rising“ is postponed, for the present year at 
all events. 

The Times correspondent at Clonmel, writing on 
the 12th, seems to consider the movement as more 
serious than this would imply. He says :—*t The 
greatest vigilance is still kept up by the military and 
police; the former attended divine service to-day 
with their arms and accoutrements. The troops have 
been reinforced by the arrival last night of two com- 
panies of the 83rd Regiment from Carrick-on-Suir, 
where, however, there is some insurrectionary 
movement on foot. I saw a letter to a gentleman in 
this town from a shopkeeper at Carrick, in which it 
is stated that on Thursday night, or early on Friday 
morning, a party of the constabulary came in sight 
of some ple on the hills, who fled on their ap- 

ch. ey are estimated to have numbered 300 
or 400 men, and he states that the greatest excite- 
ment prevails in Carrick, as an outbreak was fully 
expected. Two companies of the 75th Regiment 
arrived there yesterday, and it is rumoured that 
a large force is to be stationed there during the 
winter. 

Genuine Heroism. — Mr. Armitage Moore, the 
agent to Lord Annesley, was lately travelling in the 
county of Cavan for the obnoxious purpose of col- 
lecting rent. When near Baker's-bridge, he was 
attacked by two ruffians, but providentially escaped 
with his life. Four days afterwards he calls a meet- 
ing of the Drumlane tenantry at his office in Cavan, 
at which 200 of them present themselves. He then 
addresses to them a speech which seems to have 
produced a vivid effect upon his audience. After 
detailing the circumstances of this attack, Mr. Moore 
proceeds thus :— 


These fellows were your emissaties, paid by you, and 
acting under your orders. You imagined that by mur- 
dering me, and sending me into eternity with all my 
sins uhon my head, you would not have to pay your rents. 
But you were mistaken. You did this after my living 
ten years with you, and spending upwards of £10,000 
amongst you. I advanced you loans out of my own 
pocket of from £5 to £35 each—is not this true ? [several 
voices, It is; it is.“) Was it for this you sought to 
murder me ? or was it for procuring an abatement of 50 
per cent. upon your last two years’ rent? I went 
amongst you in your distress, more like a pedlar than 
anybody else, distributing blankets, and giving clothes 
to your children—and was it for this you sought to 
murder me? I purchased meal in large quantities when 
it was dear, and gave it out to you—the most of it for 
nothing—and some, to those whom I thought able to 
pay, at half-price, the greater part of which moncy has 
never been repaid me;—I ask you, was it for this you 
thought to murder me? 

A great many voices cried out Shame! shame!” 
„It is every word true;’’ Lou were always a kind 
landlord to us, &c. One voice louder than the rest ex- 
claimed, By G—, it is a shame! and Mr. Moore tells 
nothing but the truth!“ 


After rebuking their ingratitude he appeals to their 
fears in the following terms :— 


Now, I tell you, I will go down amongst you ; but for 
the future I will go armed, yes, to the teeth, and compel 
you to pay your rent. And I will tell you further, you 
shall never get one shilling allowance until you drag 
that ruffian to justice; you have him secreted, and you 
know where he is. . That disgraceful and mur- 
derous act was concocted in your Ribbon Lodges at night, 
when honest men should be sleeping in their beds. If 

ou want to shoot me, give me a chance for my life, and 

will stand out before you. I will face the bullet of any 
man, only let him give me a man’s chance. You had 

our men ready, and you hired them. One of them you 
— at present covered; now, unless you bring forward 
this fellow and deliver him into the hands of the autho- 
rities, I will put every one of these decrees into force 
before twenty-four hours. Iam now ready to receive 
rent from those amongst you who are ready to pay. 

Mr. Moore then retired into the office; some few 
followed, apparently to settle their accounts, but the 
majority went away. 

Mr. Joux O' CoxxRLt has published a reply of a 
newspaper column's length to some addresses which 
he professes to have received, proposing a revival of 
the Repeal Association or! itstion, Ile recounts 
various embarrassing ciretiuistunces that render reply 
to such a proposal difficult; but he ventures thus 
far in answer:— 

It must arise again. Its re-establishment is inevitable, 
though a he ful prudence] may counseladelay. And 
when it does so, and till it does so, let us school our 
minds to avoid the sad divisions that have given such 
fearful advantage to the enemy, and spread such desola- 
tion amongst ourselves, 


Tue Poor-Law.—Distraess or Taz Gentry,—On 
all sides, especially in the western province, and in 
some parts of the south, there are bitter re- 
monstrances against the overwhelming burden of 
the poor-rate, and several of the landed proprietors, 
previously embarrassed by pecuniary responsibilities, 
are sinking under the pressure. The guardians of 
the Kells Union, with the Marquis of Headfort 
presiding, have passed resolutions, describing the 
present law as ca'culated to“ bring utter destruc. 
tion on the property of this country,“ aud calling 
for a modification, with “such a rating as would 
force every proprietor and occupier to take an 
interest in the employment of the able-bodied.” 
The Mayo Constitution again declares that, „the 
poor-law is entailing indiscriminate ruin on property 
—levelling all classes and grad s to the onc common 
level of pauperism.“ 


Winter Emioration.—Svunknenver or Lanp.— 
The Limerick Examiner contains the following :— 
„An idea of the break-up of socicty and the con- 
dition of Clare especially, may be derived from the 
fact that some — of acres of land in the 
neighbourhood of Newmarket-on-Fergus, and in 
the most fertile parts of Clare, have been sur- 
rendered by most respectable tenants, who were 
unable to work the land with advantage, and who 
saw no prospects of bettering their condition, One 
tenant, assuming and paying £800 a year, has given 
up his holding. Four or five families, renting at an 
average 200 acres each, have deserted their allot- 
ments and fled to America.“ 


A Tracicau Event has happened near the village 
of Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, to the family of Mr. 
M. Trickett, whose daughter Harriet, aged eighteen, 
effected her own destruction. It appears that on 
Thursday week a disagreement arose between 
deceased and other members of the family, which 
had such an effect on the nerves of her mother, 
who had long been suffering under a delicate state 
of health, that she fainted. Ihe deceased, under 
the mistaken idea that her parent had expired, ran 
out of the house, almost frantic, exclaiming that she 
had been the cause of this calamity; and, although 
a strict search and inquiry was instituted, no tidings 
could be gleaned of her until Friday evening, when 
a rumour reached her relatives that the body of a 
female had been washed on shore near Cowes, and 
the fear of this being the remains of the unfortunate 
girl, was verified when, on a coroner's inquest held 
on the following Saturday, another daughter of 
Mrs. Trickett attended and identified the deceased 
as her missing sister. It was shown, on the deposi- 
tion of several witnesses, that a young lady had 
passed through the fields near Rew-street on tit 
afternoon preceding, and thatshe evidently wished 
to shun observation. She was never afterwards 
seen ulive. On the receding of the tide on Friday 
her body was discovered at low-water by one of the 
preventive boatmen, half covered with mud and 
shingle, on the shore at Gurnard Bay, about four 
miles from her home. She must have been dead for 
some hours. The jury returneda verdict of * Found 
drowned.“ 


Fatat Accipent on THe YoRK AND NEWCASTLE 
Raitway —The jury returned the following verdict: 
„ We find that John Ross, Joseph Hutchinson, and 
Robert Raffles, came to their death from a coalition 
of two locomotive engines; which coalition was the 
result of an error of judgment on the part of Robert 
Nisbet Hunter and John Lawson. — Sunderland 
Herald, 


Mu. James Axbzusox has been unanimously 
elected Lord Provost of the city of Glasgow, in the 
room of Mr, Alexander Hastie, M.P., resigned. 
Mr. Hastie resigned before his time in consequence 
of its being felt that the offices of Lord Provost and 
member of Parliament for the city were incompati- 
ble. Mr, Hastie put in nomination for the second 
ward, which he had long represented ; but a Chartist 
named Moir started and defeated him. This Moir, 
who was a member of the Bolt-street Convention, is 
the first Chartist who has found his way into the 


Glasgow Town Council. 


COURT, AND PERSONAL NEWS. 


Queen ADELAIDE arrived on a visit to the Queen 
on Wednesday, and remained till Friday. 


The Marquis and Marchioness of Abercorn, and 
the Rev. Dr. Philpott, are visitors of the Queen. 


Thursday was the Prince of Wales’s birthday, and 
it was marked by the usual observances, Military 
bands performed under his window, and the troops 
were reviewed in the Park. The Duchess of Kent 
came over from Frogmore unusually early, and 
joined the Royal party in a walk to see the review, 
1 the evening, the domestics of the Castle had a 
grand feast, and a“ dance in the hall,“ to which a 
vast number of friends were invited. For the first 
time, the Royal theatres, and the tradesmen having 
RoyAl patronage, in London and Windsor, illumi- 
nated their houses in the Prince’s honour, 


At a Cornwall tenantry court, on Tuesday week, 
it was stated that Prince Albert, as Chancellor of the 
Duchy, had set to work a mine in St. Ann’s parish. 
It did not clearly appear which mine had been taken 
in hand by the Prince, but it was supposed to be one 
called Polberro. The employment thus given tothe 
miners promises to make the Prince very popular 
amongst them. 


It is said that the Queen has signified her intention 
to confer the honour of knighthood upon Mr, El- 
kanah Armitage, the late Mayor of Manchester. 


Tur Count anp Countess or Nevuitxy and their 
family have within these few days removed from 
Claremont, and have taken up their residence at the 
Star and Garter in Richmond. It is understood that 
the ex-King determined to remove from Claremont 
in consequence of an illness from which all the 
family had suffered, and which was imputed to the 
unwholesomeness of the water supplied from the 
Claremont conduits. The Paris Assembiée Nationale 
contains the most circumstantial statement of what 
is known on the subject :— 


Ine members of the ex-Royal Family of France 
narrowly escaped being poisoned. All of them were 
simultaneously attacked after dinner with acute pains ; 
and the ex-Duke de Nemours having drunk nothing but 
a class of water, the few drops that remained were 
analyzed, and found to contain a strong dose of very 
virulent poison, produced by the decomposition of the 
copper of the conduit-pipes and reservoirs by which 
Claremont House is supplied. The medical treatment of 
Dr. Clarke soon neutralized the effects of the poison, and 
restored the sufferers to health. 

[This account, we understand, is correct; except 
that the poisonous matter was not copper, but lead. } 


M. Guizot has lately been on a vist to Dr. 
Whewell, of Trinity College, by whom he has been 
introduced to all the notadilia of the University. 
M. Guizot continues to lead a life of strict retire- 
ment. 


AMALGAMATION OF THE Boarp or Sraurs AND 
Taxes with THe Excise Derartment.—It is under- 
stood that the long-contemplated union of the excise 
and the stamps and taxes department will shortly be 
carried into effect, the preliminaries for that purpose 
having been arranged. A saving will by this scheme 
arise to the public, as at present the excise has, to 
carry its operations into effect, a chairman, with a 
salary of £2,000; deputy-chairman, £1,600; and 
five commissioners, at £1,200 per annum each. The 
chairman of stamps and taxes, £1,600; the deputy- 
chairman, £2,000; with several other officers, with 
salaries varying between £1,000 and £2,000. There 
is every reason to believe, that but a comparatively 
small additional number of persons to the present 
excise staff will be able to collect the revenue of both 
departments. 


Governor or Gisrattar.—Sir Robert Gardiner 
has been appointed Governor of Gibraltar, in the 
place of Sir Robert Wilson, whose period of service 
has expired. The new Governor is an artillery 
officer, who served throughout the Peninsular war, 
and at Waterloo. 


Tus Nomination or Suenirrs for the ensuing 
year took place before the Lords of her Majesty's 
most honourable Privy Council yesterday afternoon, 
in the Exchequer Chamber, Westminster. 


Presipent Ronknrs, of Liberia, has left England 
in a governinent steamer on his return to Africa. 


Law AppointMENT.—W., Heathcote, Esq., of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, has been appointed secretary to Vice- 
Chancellor Wigram, in the room of C. R. M. Jack- 
son, Esq., who has received the — of her 
Majesty's Advocate-General in India. 


Lieut. Munro, late of the Blues, who suffered 
twelve months’ imprisonment for the fatal duel with 
Lieut.-Col. Fawcett, of the 55th regiment, is, it is 
said, to be appointed riding-master of the 7th 
Hussars. 


Count Srrevezcx1.—A Companionship of the 
Bath, will, it is ramoured, be conferred upon Count 
Strelezcki, in acknowledgment of his voluntary but 
most arduous services in administering relief to the 
destitute Irish during the late famine. Count Stre- 
lezcki is known to the scientific world by his 
valuable work upon the geology of New South 
Wales, and other publications. 


City Improvements.—The Commissioners have 
obtained possession of nearly the whole of the houses 
on the north-east side of Dowgate-hill, and on the 
east side of Cannon-street, extending to Turnwheel- 
lane, the whole of which are to be demolished to 
widen the thoroughfare of Cannon-street, and form 
a new street from the end of Walbrook into Queen- 
street, Southwark-bridge. 
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SCRAPS FROM AMERICAN PAPERS. 


MisstonaRY OPERATIONS AND Stavery, — The 
thirty-ninth annual meeting of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was held in 
Boston, in the month of September. This society, 
both as to its influence and the itude of its 
operations, holds a position in the United States 

eatly similar to the London Missionary Society in 
England, and is in many respects similarly consti- 
tuted. Its action, therefore, and course in regard to 
certain subjects is a matter of considerable import- 
ance. At the meeting referred to several documents 
were presented on the relation of the board to slavery, 
which elicited much discussion. The special com- 
mittee appointed by the board to report on the docu- 
ments—which in themselves were strongly con- 
demnatory of slavery—gave the subject the go-bye, 
recommending no present action. This report called 
up the Rev. Mr. Blanchard, of Illinois, who, after 
an able and telling speech, moved as an amendment 
to the recommendation of the committee a resolution 
to the effect that slaveholding was a practice which 
should not be allowed in a Christian church, and was 
prima facie evidence against personal piety. After 
discussion, the vote was taken on the amendment, 
when not a hand was held up in its favour! The 
report was subsequently adopted nem. con. 80 
much for American Christianity! The report of the 
proceedings of the above meeting says: — The pre- 
sent meeting of the board was the largest ever held, 
and was conspicuous throughout for its kindness of 
spirit and devotional feeling. At the frequent in- 
tervals devoted to prayer or praise, the strength of 
emotion which was lying calmly in those thousands 
of bosoms was affectingly manifested, Such mas- 
sive harmony and earnest feeling as characterised 
the singing of their various hymns, it is seldom that 
earthly assemblies exhibit.“ Put this and that to- 
gether ! 


Nationat Convention or Cotourep Men.—The 
North Star contains a report of the proceedings of a 
delegated assembly, met at Cleveland (Ohio), to de- 
vise plans for the amelioration of the condition of 
the African race in the United States. The assem. 
bly sat three days, during which various subjects 

ting the welfare and position of the coloured 
race in America were discussed with much ability, 
force, and dignity. Frederick Douglass was pre- 
sident. An address from the convention to the 
coloured population of the United States is published 
in a subsequent number of the above paper. We 
have read it with great interest and delight. It 
contains sound and judicious council; full of manly 
thought and sentiment; and is written with great 
force and ability. 


Taz Free-Sorr Movement.—Our files contain 
much interesting information concerning the pro- 
of the free-soil movement. Meetings have 
held in all the principal towns and villages in 
the Free States in its favour, and from what we can 
judge, it seems to be rapidly advancing. Converts 
and adherents—from the press especially—are giving 
in their names daily, and the editor of the New York 
Tribune, who is not professedly in favour of it, has 
stated his decided conviction that very soon one or 
other of the great political parties will have to give 
in its adherence to it. 


Iwportant—S.tavery ix CotumBia. — We per- 
ceive in the papers the gratifying intelligence that 
the abolition of slavery in the district of Columbia, 
is beginning to be agitated by the proper residents 
of the district. One of the political parties now 

ized in Washington, announces this as one of 
the objects to be secured by the combination. The 
Nationai Era publishes some statistical information 
which seems to show a state of things favourable to 
such an event. For the last fifteen years slavery 
has been ostensibly on the decrease in the district, 
and at the present time, there are probably not over 
250 real slave-owners in Washington city, many of 
whom are women, and some minors, where nearly 
4,000 votes are cast; while in the whole district 
there are probably no more than 1,763 slaves,—New 
York Evangalist 


Stavery iy Catrronnia.—The people of California 
have declared against the introduction of slavery 
into their territory; they will not permit slavery 
there, and it is said that every slave taken there 
will be liberated as promptly as he would be in 
Canada or New England. The California Star says, 
that neither the soil, the climate, nor the produc- 
tions of California, are suited to slave-labour, and 
that Congress has no right to bequeath such a 
calamity to the country, contrary to the wishes of 
the people. 

A Novet Connesponpence.—The North Siar gives 
us the first of a series of letters addressed by 
Frederick Douglass to his old master Thomas Auld. 
It is written in his best manner, and contains a great 
deal of wholesome matter for the prayerful consider- 
ation of the old woman-flogger. We fancy it is the 
first time that aslaveholder ever heard so much truth 
from a chattel personal. If he be a sensible man, he 
will see in the letter the handwriting on the wall of 
his Babylon. When a slave has given the proof 
which this letter, in connexion with Mr. Douglass's 
whole course, ontains of energy of character and 
force of intellect, the idea cannot be far distant that 
there must be other Douglasses on plantations and 
in households, and that the time must come when 
their right to exert their powers can no longer be 
controlled.— American Paper. 

Tue Eriscor al Cuurch AND THE COoLOURED 
Prorie.—A very interesting question will be dis- 
cussed in the Episcopal Convention of the State of 
New York at the next meeting, to be held imme- 
diately. It is, whether the ured people are to 


be admitted to all the privileges of membership of 
the Church. The matter has been brought up by a 
—— from the coloured congregation of St. 

hilip’s Church, in New York, praying that their 
delegates should be admitted to the Convention. A 
committee was appointed at the last Convention to 
consider the petition, and a majority decided against 
the prayer, while a minority reported in its favour. 
In whatever way it may be settled in the State Con- 
vention, the question will be brought before the 
Convention from the whole Union, which meets 
every third year, and will probably lead to a disrup- 
tion in that body, as was the case in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 


Ax Interrstixe Fact.—Mr. Dyer, one of the 
publishers of the American Phonographic Jour- 
nal, in one of the numbers of that work, replying 
to the question often put to him, Whether he ever 
reported a speech or an address actually verbatim 
replies, that he has so reported the speeches of many 
of the most distinguished speakers in the United 
States and in Canada, but that very few speeches are 
published verbatim, being not suitable for publica- 
tion until revised; and that the only two speeches 
of all that he had reported, which did not need such 
revision, were one by the Governor-General of 
Canada, and the other by Freverick DovorAss! 
Does a black man know anything? Cristian Con- 
tributor. 


Distress In Quenec.—Quebec papers anticipate 
much distress among the mechanics of that place, 
especially the ship carpenters, the coming winter. 
Very few ships are being built, and mechanics obtain 
extremely low wages. Some carpenters get but 
23.6d. per day, and the best willingly work for 3s, 
and 3s, 6d. 


A Fuat Baciretror.—The commencement of 
Oberlin Institute occurred on the 23ed of Aug. The 
Ohio Observer states, that the degree of A.B. was 
conferred upon sixteen gentlemen, and also upon 
Miss Ann Mahan, Several also reccived the degree 
of A.M, 


Femate Mepicat Instruction. — Arrangements 
have been made for educating female practitioners 
in Maine. In various towns and cities money has 
been raised, and committees appointed, to select 
suitable females to go to Boston to receive instruc- 
tion. Among those who subscribed for this object 
in Bangor, were the Rev. Drs, Pomroy and Shep- 
ard; in Belfast, Judge Crosby, and W. G. Crosby, 
Esq., Secretary of the Board of Education of the 
State of Maine. 


Tae Great Panorama.—Mr, Banvard, of pan- 
orama celebrity, has sailed with his family, pan- 
oramas, and assistants, for Liverpool. The pan- 
oramas alone weigh nearly five tons. ‘They are not 
to be unboxed until they reach London, where this 
great triumph of Yankee skill and enterprise is 
to be first unrolled to a European public.—Evan- 
gelist. 

Screntiric Convention.—The convention of sei- 
entific gentlemen for the advancement of science, 
has been in session at Philadelphia. This associa- 
tion, in imitation of the British, proposes, by means 
of migratory meetings, to promote intercourse 
between those who are cultivating science in 
different parts of the United States; to give a 
stronger and more general impulse, and a more 
systematic direction to scientific research here; and 
to procure for the labours of scientific men, increased 
facilities and a wider usefulness. It is composed of 
members of Scientific Societies; Collegiate Profes- 
sors of the applied sciences generally; and of civil 
engineers and architects who have been employed 
in constructing or superintending public works, 
The Philadelphia North American reports the doings 
of the Convention at great length; and they appear 
to possess much interest, and to evince profound 
erudition. 


Barper, Tue Alton Foroer, has received“ a 
free pardon from Government. Some documents 
were forwarded to Sir G. Grey, by Mr. A. Steven- 
son, of Essex-street, Strand, who has received a 
reply from the Under-Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, stating :— 

Sir George Grey desires me to inform you, that these 
papers have received his full and anxious cons.deration, 
and that he has satisfied himself that there is sufficient 
ground to justify his advising her Majesty to grant Mr. 
Barber a free pardon, which is herewith enclosed. 


Tue Cuorera still makes progress. The tota; 
number of cases up to yesterday was 1,015, of which 
509 had proved fatal. Ot these, 303 had occurred 
in London, 70 in the provinces, and 642 in Scotland. 
The cases reported on Monday were, in the metro- 
polis, 18; in Edinburgh and Leith, 21. The cholera 
has been peculiarly virulent in Loanhead, which is 
an inland village, situated on an eminence, and 
naturally in a heulthy position, but densely inhabited 
by colliers, and ill-drained. The increase of the 
figures is chiefly due to these cases in Scotland. 
Amongst the deaths from maliguant cholera re- 
ported on Monday, was that of the Prime Warden 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company, Mr. C. Bund, who 
expired at his house, at Stamtord-hill, after twenty- 
one hours’ illness. He was attended by Mr. J. C. 
Price, who called in the aid of Dr. Pereira and Dr. 
Golding Bird. At Edinburgh, the disease had begun 
to attack persons of the middle class, 

A Sxaxspeare Exnintriox is about to be opened 
in London in aid of the tunds for the purchase and 
preservation of the poet's house. 


A Laroe new Buivorne at Surlingham in Suffolk, 

used as a grease-factory, has fallen down in conse- 
uence of recent inundations having washed away 
e foundations, 
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The Jesuit Conspiracy. The Secret Plan of the 
Order. Detected and revealed by the ABBATE 
LeoNE. With a Preface by M. Victor 
CONSIDERANT. Translated from the Authentic 
French Edition. London: Chapman and Hall. 


THis is certainly a strange and somewhat re- 
markable disclosure, if, indeed, we may per- 
fectly rely upon its authenticity. We see no 
reason, however, to doubt it, and some pains are 
taken to establish the credibility of the narrative 
here introduced to the reader. The editor’s pre- 
face tells us that the contents of this work had 
long been known in Geneva, where M. Leone was 
highly esteemed—that on his (M. Considerant’s) 
visiting Geneva in person, in the year 1846, he 
“received the most positive assurances of M. 
Leone’s good faith”—that in personal conference 
with Leone he has derived a strong conviction of 
his truthfulness—and that the contents of the 
work itself afford the strongest internal evidence 
of its veracity. We will therefore assume it to be 
true, and proceed to make the reader acquainted 
with the actual contents of the volume. 


M. Leone relates vividly, and in accordance 
with the description of the same process in other 
quarters, the mode of his introduction to the 
novitiate of the order of the Jesuits, and of his 
being placed with a Father Roothaan, then rector 
of a college of Jesuits in Turin, and now General 
of the order. He had not been long subject to 
the discipline of the college before he was seized 
with indisposition. His own narrative will best 
explain his position :— 

My too intense application to subjects of a gloom 
devotion, and the utter solitude of the prodatoria, ha 
broken down my — and health. The first complaint 
I made immediately procured me the indulgence of meat 
on a fast-day; and when I would have refused this 
favour, it was in vain that I urged the trifling nature 
of my indisposition. My guardian angel, Father Saetti, 
of Modena, solemnly replied to me that I ought to take 
especial care of my health, that I was called to be a 
labourer in the Lord’s field, and that it was by no means 
the intention of the church to exact too much of those 
who, having torn asunder all the bonds of the flesh and 
the world, delivered themselves up to her with devoted- 
ness. 

„Every morning, fasting, they obliged me, in spite of 
my extreme repugnance, to drink a sort of mulled wine, 
rather thick, and of a singular flavour, which had the 
effect of producing, during the whole of the day, a species 
of torpor which I had never before experienced. In vain 
I refused this potion; all I could obtain was the per- 
mission to begin with small doses, until I should become 
accustomed to it. At length, fatigued by es poring 
over ascetic books, and by meditations which | was re- 
quired to make again and again for hours, on my knees, 
without any support, and being tempted by the fine 
autumn weather to breathe the fresh air and enjoy the 
sunshine, I begged my guardian angel to ask permission 
for me of the rector to walk a few moments alone in the 
garden. Lou have only,’ he replied, * to go to him and 
ask this permission for yourself; you may be certain he 
will grant you whatever favour is in his power.’ It was 
not, however, until two days afterwards, that, excited by 
the splendour of a day more than usually beautiful, [ 
resolved to make my request. It wasin the afternoon. 
I quitted my chamber, and went to the rector’s apart- 
ments, the door of which I found open, although the 
rector was absent. This circumstance surprised me not 
a little, as among the Jesuits everything is conducted 
with the most exact regularity. 

„As the novices never address the superior who has 
the direction of the novitiate otherwise than by his title 
of rector, | am unable here to designate him a his 
name; but nothing would be easier than to know it, by 
ascertaining who was the Jesuit father occupying the 
direction of the novitiate-house at Chieri, in the month 
of September 1824. ‘This father was without austerit 
of manner. I had every reason to be gratified by h 
kindness to me; and, separated as | was from all those 
whom I had loved, | began to feel some attachment for 
him. From my first entrance into the house he had even 
admitted me to a considerable degree of familiarity, with 
a view, no doubt, to insinuate himself into my confi- 
dence; all of which, indeed, he was in a fair way of ob- 
taining. But the familiarity to which he had accustomed 
me had, on this occasion, à result very unfortunate for 
his speculations. If he had treated me with that reserve 
which intimidates and keeps at a distance, I should 
never have presumed to enter his apartments during the 
absence of the master, to go from one room to another, 
and to allow myself to do what I am about to relate. 

“I entered, then, the opened door, and perceiving 
nothing unusual in the room, except a small table, 
covered with bottles and glasses, in the right-hand cor- 
ner, 1 supposed that the rector’s absence was momentary, 
and that he would presently return. For want of some- 
thing to do, I seuntered with a sort of lazy curiosity into 
an adjaceut clamber, where a small library immediately 
attracted my attention. Impressed as I was by the holy 
maxims which were daily repeated to me; and, above 
all, by those solemn words which began and closed every 
conversation, Ad majorem Dei gloriam,’ how shouia 1 
have doubted but that | was dwelling among angels? In 
fact, it is impossible to imagine anything more touching 
than the generosity with which the fathers attribute to 
each other the rarest virtues, and the most astonishingly 
miraculous of powers, I was not far, indeed, from be- 
lieving implicitly that I was an inmate of a place pecu- 
liarly favoured by a constant communion with heaven. 

It was impossible, then, that I should for a moment 
conceive the thought that the rooms of the rector of a 
novitiate, who, as my confessor, Was ever exciting me to 
a life of purity and elevation, should contain an books 
but those of piety and holiness. Weary as 1 had grown 
for some time of incessantly reading the exercises of St. 
Ignatius, and excited by an irresistible desire to turn 
over some other leaves than those, I raised my hand to 
a shelf of the library and seized a volume. To my sur- 
prise, I perceived a second row of books behind the first. 
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Curiosity impelled me td take down the volume which 
had been concealed by the first I laid hold of. The 
name of the author has escaped my recollection, but it 
was, I think, a philosopher of the last century. I should 
have tooked at it more deliberately, had not a third row 


vf books, behind the s¢cond, struck me by the peculiar 


style of the binding. What was my astonishment when 
the 1 a Wu — Confessions of the Novices!’ 

é si iphabet 0 he book were marked with the letters 
Of the al . Could I do less than seek for the initial 
of my own name? 

The novice discovers within this book a sketch 
of his own character, and the impression formed at 
head-quarters respecting it. Whilst thus engaged, 
the rector returned, with several other persons, 
who, forming a sort of conclave, shut themselves 
into the outer room ; but as the door of communi- 
cation betweén the rooms was a little open, it was 
easy to hear all that passed out of one room into 
the other. The young man, it appears, knew not 
what to do; and at length, in his embarrassment, 
determined to remain and to take notes of that 
which passed. We do not like the manner in 
whieh the information was acquired, nor think it 
very im portant to publish it; but it is here recorded 
at considerable length, and if the reader regards 
this book as a true document, he will look upon it 
with interest. 

An extract from the opening address of the 
President is all which we can give; for the rest we 
must refer to the volume itself. 

“* Hitherto our discussions have related only to local 
affairs, We must now define the principles which are, 
henceforward, to regulate our conduct. The men with 
whom we have pow to do, are totally dissimilar to those 
Of past times. The plan which we are now to lay down 
must be calculated to mieet present as well as future 
obstacles. 
concentrated haughtiness, with our united efforts, be 
able to do as much as, nay more than was done by one 
single man in a few years, to the astonishment of the 
whole world! 

We must first decide, then, what course to follow with 
the multitude who have been bewildered and fascinated 
with such fine-sounding words as right,“ liberty, 
‘human dignity,’ and so forth. It is not by straight- 
forward opposition, and by depreciating their idols, that 
we shall prevail. To prepare for men of all parties, 
whatever may be their banner, a gigantic surprise, that 
is our task! 

Let our first care, therefore, be, to change altogether 
the nature of our tactics, and to give a new varnish to 


religion, by appearing to make large concessions. This 
is the only means to assure our influence over these 
moderns, balf-men, half-children.”’ 

The rest we cannot undertake to condense. 
But “forewarned” is forearmed !” 


The Standard Library Cyclopedia of Political, 
Constitutional, Statistical, and Forensic Know- 
ledge. In four volumes. Vol. 2. Bohn, Covent- 
garden. 

Tuis second volume ranges from CATHEDRAL 
to Executor. The articles comprehend Census, 
Chartists, Church-rates, Clergy, Colony, Commons, 

wht, Corn- latos, Cotton, Customs, Demand 
and Supply, Discount, Division of Employmenis, 

§c. Its tone on these subjects is moderate and 

neutral and its date is 1845—it being a reprint. 


Early Travels in Palestine comprising the War- 
ratives of Arculf, Willibald, Bernard, Sewulf, 
1 Benjamin of Tudela, Sir John Maunde- 

lie, De la Brocquitre, and Maundrell. 
Edited, with Notes, by THomMas WRIOonT, 
Esq., M.A., F. S.A., &c. London: Henry G. 
Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


THE history of geography is full of remarkable 
facts. In most cases, the earlier the chronology, 
the greater the geographical darkness; in a few 
cases, however, the antiquity of the description 
constitutes its greatest value. Those travellers, of 
course, who visited Palestine nearest to the be- 
ginning of the Christian era were able to relate 
many o tions and facts (and to insert many 
superstitions also) which have now become for- 
or obsolete. 


The first travels ted in these are 
those of Arculf, a French bishop, about the year 
700, being driven, on his return from the East, by 


contrary winds to Iona. This narrative was writ- 
ten, at his dictation, by Adamnan the Abbot. 
There would seem to have been many wonders at 
that time in Jerusalem, which have not survived 
till our day; as, for instance, & stone said to exist in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, on which our Lord 
knelt during his agony, and which bore the marks 
of his knees in the stone; the fig-tree on which 
Judas Iscariot hung himself; the place of the 
pete’ Supper, and of the descent of the Holy 

host; the column to which our Lord was bound 
when he was scourged, &c. &c. 

The second work consists of the travels of Willi- 
bald, native of the kingdom of Wessex. This 
record is not destitute of wonders. 

The third yoyage is that of Bernard the Wise, 
A.D. 867. His excursion was made during the 
hostility between the Christians and the Saracens. 
He makes mention of the celebrated miracle of the 
middle ages, which he thus relates :—“ I must not, 
however, omit to state that on Holy Saturday, 
which is the eve of Easter, the office is begun in 
the morning in the church, and after it is ended 

is chaunted until an angel comes 


the 
atid igh the hima which hang over the afore: aid 
‘sepulchte, of which light the patriarch gives their 
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And shall not we,“ he added with a tone of 


shares to the bishops and to the rest of the people, 
that each may illuminate his own house.” Some 
readers may be aware that this miracle was the 
occasion of a 7 of the Christians, and the 
destruction of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
This arose out of its being represented to the 
Saracen king, that the whole was a pious fraud. 


We are not able to go in detail through the 
succeeding narratives in this important volume. 
We marvel at the omission of Sandys’, A. p. 1610, 
from the list; we cannot but consider it a consider- 
able defect. 


Ready Guide to French Composition ; the French 
Grammar by Examples, Fo. Ko. Also, L’ Echo 
de Paris, a selection of Famihar Phrases ; 
with a Vocabulary. By Mons. LepaGe, Pro- 
fessor of the French — in London. 
Fifteenth edition. London: Effingham Wil- 
son, Royal Exchange. , 


Ir is not easy, in a few short sentences, to ex- 
lain the nature of these convenient and admirable 
little works. The former is a grammar, on the 
somewhat new principle of beginning with the 
actual instead of the prescriptive ; setting forth, in 
the first instance, a model of the article, or noun, 
or verb, in its varied forms, and proceeding thence 
to exercises and interrogations upon the model. 
The plan appears to us simple, easy, and instruc- 
tive beyond any mode of teaching French we have 
ever seen. The syntax comes in its place; and 
rule by rule is thoroughly taught, with all the 
peculiarities of a language remarkablygidiomatical. 
The second work is a collection of conversations 
for the purpose of translation. The heroic is laid 
aside; and the effort of the teacher is devoted to 
instruction in those airy and delicate shades of ex- 
ression which render French the despair of all 
Englishmen who begin to learn it in upgrown 
years. We take the French tongue to be superla- 
tively difficult ; just as to balance a needle on one’s 
chin is the hardest task imaginable; and the nice 
turns, the reflected forms, the delicate expressions 
are almost unattainable. The present volumes ad- 
mirably depict the genius of the language, and 
will aid more in its acquisition in a few months, 
than could be gained in twenty years by the most 
patient translation of Numa Pompilius, Tele- 
machus, and other works of the same order which 
—_ more to do with the written than the spoken 
style. 
Memorials of Bertie ; or, the Taught af God. By 
his Mor RER. London: Ward and Co. 

Tarts little book contains much that is important 
to mothers, being the history of a child who was 
early converted to God. 

As a specimen of composition, it does not strike 
us as particularly happy. The mother being the 
biographer, has been tempted to make herself ex- 
ceedingly prominent. It is greatly wanting in 
that dignified simplicity which has hitherto often 
characterised the biographies of mothers. It has 
recalled to our recollection, but only through the 
force of contrast, the Memoir of Mary Lundie,“ 
by her mother. There the biographer remains in 
the shade, and is intent only upon displaying her 
daughter’s character. Setting aside this primary 
want of taste, the little book is by no means 
despicable. The child whose short sojourn upon 
earth is here recorded, appears to have been a true 
disciple of Christ, and we think his memoir 
likely to be interesting and useful to children. It 
contains much gospel truth. 


Lonẽů BrovGHaM IN A Fix.—Lord Brougham and 
Vaux, who, during his /orensic career, has extri- 
cated himself from much difficulty, and emerged un- 
scathed from many a thorny labyrinth, was fairly in 
a „fix a short time ago at Brough. The noble 
lori, wishing to proceed from Brougham-hall to 
Raby-castle, and knowing that the coach from Pen- 
rith only ran as far as Brough, had ordered a note 
to be despatched to the head inn at that place, to 
order a chaise and pair to be ready on its arrival to 
convey him end The note was delivered to the 
Castle Inn, but the officials at that place, elated with 
their distinguished visitor in prospectu, had spread 
the news through all the village, and coming to the 
ears of the landlord of the White Swan, he was de- 
termined to contend for the honour of receiving the 
noble guest. A short time previous to the arrival of 
the coach, the inhabitants of Brough watched with 
some interest the preparations made by the two inns, 
Each brought out its chaise, and the domestics be- 
longing to each bustled about with great agility. 
No sooner had the coach stopped than a landlord 
flanked each side, and both endeavoured, by per- 
suasive elequence, to induce his lordship to visit 
their respective inns, and place his person in the 
conveyances they had prepared for him. His lord- 
ship was almost transfixed to his seat by this unex- 
pected attack, und was heard to mutter something 
like, Whatever must I do between these two 
men?“ At last Mr. Megee, of the Swan, put a 
period to the conflict, by referring to a point which 
affected the loyal feelings of his lordship. ‘ You 
know, my lord, ours is the Queen's inn! Then, 
most assuredly, yours is the head inn;“ and Lord 
Brougham bolted into the parlour of the Swan, leav- 
E the discomfited opponent of Mr, 


| street.— Westmoreland Gazette. 
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Tue Dress or CAD AEN. —It is unfottunately the 
fashion with many ladies of the ptesent time to let 
their children be exposed with bare neck, arms, and 
legs, until the skin becomes mottled by a stagnant 
venous circulation (blueness of skin). In such cit- 
cumstances, tubercles, early consumption, the 
of so much malady and the source of so many heart- 
pangs, are, I am persuaded, frequently developed, 80 
that the cold surface is equally the source of present 
misery to the little child and of future sorrow to the 
parent. Of this treatment, scrofula and consump- 
tion, in their various forms, are the uent — 
In children, especially, the skin should be excited by 
— sponging, &c., and protected by a just and 
general clothing, light in summer, warm in winter, 
with flannel next the surface at all times. Thete 
may be circumstances of health and atmosphere in 
which exposure may be right enough; but these 
rarely coincide in infancy (particularly in our climate) 
or last the whole day.—A Physician. 


Napoteon At St. Hetrena.—Now that it was over, 
and that that restless spirit could trouble his race no 
more, the natural feelings of compassion and regret 
arose strongly and universally. His fellow-men be- 
gan at once to look back upon him as a man, and 
not only as a conqueror and disturber who had hum- 
bled the pride of nations, and broken up the peace of 
continents. He was at once regarded as a suffering 
man—all pitying him for the dreadful fate of his 
closing years, spent in chafing against his bonds, 
and sinking under the burden of ignominious idle- 
ness; while the most thoughtful had a still deeper 
compassion for him, as one who had failed in the true 
objects of human life by the pursuit of personal aims. 
Looking back, they saw how one endowed with noble 
powers could have known but little of the peace of 
the soul; and how, in the crowning moments of his 
triumphs, his life bad been a failure. Looking for- 
ward, they saw how, throughout the whole future of 
human experience, he would stand dishonourably 
distinguished from the humblest servant of the race 
who had ministered toits real good. Many, through- 
out all time, who have apparently been baffled in 
their aims, and laboured in vain to work out their 
schemes, have, visibly or invisibly, attained the 


truest and highest success by un wav 
fidelity to the right and the true, and have rd 
their natural recompense in the exaltation of the 


own being. This one man, before whose power the 
nations quailed, and whose will seemed to be, for 
the time, the law of his kind, was, in his very 
triumphs, a sufferer—a wanderer from thé hom 
of human affections—a powerless and defeat 
soldier in the conflict of human life. And he could 
not retrieve himself in adversity. Leisure and soli- 
tude brought no healing to him. He had no moral 
force which could d to the appeal of adverse 
circumstances. He had in him nothing of the man 
which could, in a season of rest, look back with 
wonder or a smile on the turbulence of its childish 
vanity and pride; nothing of the sage which could 
draw from the vicissitudes of experience any ailment 
of present wisdom and Leg He remained to the 
last morally a child and a sufferer—a baffled child, 
and an unconscious sufferer from worse woes than 
his murtifications, his bondage, and his privations. 
It might be a question whether all was done for 
him, or done in the best way, which his vast powers 
and his misfortunes, and his as an enemy, 
might claim; but if all had been done which the 
highest wisdom and —— Revi suggest, it 
could have really availed him nothing. His 
lay too deep for healing by human hands; it was 
wrought into his very being; and it could be 
dissolved by no touch short of that which took out 
the life from the clay, and gave back the dust to 
dust. That time had now come. The dulled eye 
no longer wandered over the boundless ocean w 
surrounded his island prison; his aching mind no 
longer gazed abroad listlessly over the heeving ses 
of beneh affairs; his spent heart had its 
beatings; and his dust lay under the willows in 
that nook at St. Helena, where strangers came froth 
the east and the west, to feel and wonder at the 
silence which had settled down on one who made thé 
world echo with the wail of the widow and the orphan, 
the groans of dying multitudes, the tramp of hosts, and 
the crash of falling empires. In this nook of the 
world, there had been no to his soul; and it 
was, perhaps, all the more soothing to find quietness 
about his 
— Pictos ial History (“ History of the Thirty Years’ 
ence.“ 

—. Laun IN A Fix.—* We travelled with 
one of those troublesome fellow-passengers in a stage 
coach that is called a well-informed man. For 
twenty miles we discoursed about the rr of 
steam, probabilities of carriages by ditto, all m 
science, and more than all, was exhausted, and 
was thinking of escaping my torment by getting up 
on the outside, when, getting into Bishop's Stort- 
ford, my gentleman, spying some farming land, put 
an unlucky question to me, ‘ What sort of a crop of 
turnips I thought we should have this yor * 
Emma's eyes turned to me, to know what in the 
world I could have to say; and she burst out into a 
violent fit of laughter, maugre her pale, serious 
cheeks, when, with the greatest gravity, I replied, 
that ‘it depended, I believed, upon boiled legs of 
mutton.’ ’’—Sinal Memorial of Charles Lamb. 

Se.r-imposep Taxes.—lIs it not fearful that Bri- 
tain spends on intoxicating liquors fifty millions 
every year? We often vomplain of our high tax- 
ation, and sometimes grow nervous at the national 
debt. But here is a tax for which we cannot blame 


our rulers; a tax self-i and self-levied; a tas 
for which we can 2 blame ourselves; a tax h 


grave. Miss Martineau's Continuation of 
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would bay the interest of out national debt twice 
ovet ; & tut as large as the entire revenue of 
these United Kingdoms. We yo it a great sum | 
te pay in order to give the slave freedom ; we 
thought the twenty millions given to the West In- 
dian ER mighty sacrifice; and certainly it 
was the noblest tribute any nation ever paid to the 
cause J philanthropy : but as it looks, half a 
national abstinence would have paid it all. 
e the eight millions which Ireland lately 
got seving it failed to set our neighbours on their 
eet; but it was eight millions given to save a 
famishing people ; and large as the grant to Ireland 
sounds, two months of national abstinence would 
have paid the whole of it. But tremendous as are 
the fi 1 which as a people we yearly en- 
gulph in strong drink, the thought which afflicts and 
appals us is, that this terrible impos: is mainly a tax 
on the working man. The lamentation is that many 
an industrious man will spend in liquor as much 
money as, had he saved it, would this year have fur- 
nished a room, and next year would have bought a 
beautiful library ; as much money as would secure a 
splendid education for every child, or in the course 
of a few years would have made him a landlord in- 
stead of a tenant. Why, my friends, it would set 
our blood a-boiling if we heard that the Turkish Sul- 
tan taxed his subjects in the style that our British 
workmen tax themselves. It would bring the days 
of Wat Tyler back again, nay, it would create ano- 
ther Hampden, and conjure up a second Cromwell, 
did the Exchequer try to raise the impost which our 
publicans levy, and our labourers and artizans cheer- 
fully pay.— Zhe Happy Home, No. III. 


Mip-pay Trave.tine in Tae Desert.—As the 
sun rose higher and higher into the cloudless sky, 
and the blanched surface of the Desert glared under 
his fiery beams, and the reflection from the glittering 
and heated waste dazzled the eye and seemed to 

ierce to the very brain, it was another matter. 
The camels now groan with distress; the Arabs are 
silent, slipping from time to time alongside the 
water-skins, and, with wre bem a to the * 
catchi a few gul without stopping; en 
om their heads in the ample — pene on 
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again quietly—hour after hour. The water, which 
smacks of the leathern bottle or zemzemia in which 
it is contained, warm, insipid, and even nauseous, 
seems but to increase the perching thirst ; the brain 


is clouded and paralyzed by the intolerable sultri- 
ness; and, with the eyes protected by a handker- 
chief from the reflected glare of the sand, and 
swaying listlessly to and fro, I keep atthe same 
horrible pace along the burning track, . . . . . 
The hot film, like the low of a kiln, now trembles 
over the glistening sands, and plays the most 
fantastic tricks with the suffering traveller, cheating 
his vision with an illusory supply of what his senses 
madly crave. Half-dozing, half-dreaming, as I 
advanced, lulled into vague reverie, the startling 
mirage shifting with magic play, expands in 
gleaming blue lakes, whose cool borders are adorned 
with waving groves, and on whose shining banks 
the mimic waves, with wonderful illusion, break in 
long glittering lines of transparent water—bright, 
fresh water, so different from the leathery decoction 
of the zemzemia. On our approach the vision 
recedes, dissolves, combines again into new forms, 
all fancifully beautiful; then slowly fades, and 
leaves but the burning horizon, upon which at wide 
intervals is seen, perhaps, a dim black speck, 
appearing over the rolling sandy swell like a ship 
far out at sea; the film of the Desert gives it 
gigantic dimensions as it approaches; it proves as it 
nears us to a caravan of camels from Suez, 
coming along with noiseless tread,—a few laconic 
words are exchanged between the Arabs without 
stopping; in another hour it is left far behind, until 
again it disappears from vision. Thus pass the 
sultry and silent hours of noon. There is a terrible 
and triumphant power of the sun upon this wide 
region of sterility and death, like that of a despot 
over & realm blighted by his destructive sway ; no 
trace of Verdure is there but the stunted shrub, 


which at wide intervals about the sandy 
bed of some dried watercourse; no of living 
thing but the burrow of the rat, the slimy trail of 


the serpent, or the carcass of the camel, who makes 
his grave as well as his home in the wilderness, met 
with in every stage of decay, from the moment when 
aa rene he ee oe ees 
en every in en 
wind whioties per fp 1 the ghastis framework of 
his naked and bones, asunder and 
bleached by and wind, serve to mark the 
appointed track upon which his strength Was 
spent.—Bartlett’s Forty Days inthe Desert. 


Live ix THe AusTRaLian Busn.—After looking 
over the rest of the establishment, as the piggery, 
arable land, and garden, your breakfast is ready, 
consisting of either a damper or leaven bread, bacon, 
ham, fowls, mutton, butter, or cream. 
All these ought to be the produce of your own farm ; 
the only foreign articles are tea and sugar, but which 
have been supplied you by the sale of your butter. 
During breakfast you settle the mode of passing the 
day, whether you will stay at home to garden, or 
work among the cattle; take a horse and look over 
the run; see a friend at some near station; . take 
the dogs and hunt the wild dog, kangaroo, or emu; 
or sally out, gun in hand, accompanied by a pointer, 
to shoot quails or ducks; or creep after and get a 
chance at the native turkey, which is capital eating, 
though the best fare in my opinion is the bronze. 
winged pigeon, a beautiful bird, which is a general 
favourite at table. Perhaps some butcher or cattle- 
dealer has come into the neighbourhood to 
fat cattle, and take a ride with you to the place 


their beaks in his P 


where your herd are feeding, to look them over, find | 


fault with the breed, and talk about the low price of 


meat, This you treat a6 all mon, little heed- 
ing any temarks of the kind; byt you endeavour to 
make the best bargain you can for ready omg! or 
at least for a check on the ak. [Mr. Wil- 


kinson thus goes through the entire day, in- 
cidentally adverting to ite luxuries of — 
eating, and drinking, after the following fashion :] — 
Whoever comes to your hut, whether a stranger or 
not, drinks with you, not wine, but tea, for which 
the kettle is always on the hob, to be ready for any 
new arrival, Tea drinking and tobacco smoking are 
im vogue among all classes, and serve to while away 
many adullhour. If in the bush you are hungry 
and without the means of obtaining food, then the 
advice is,“ Light yout pipe and smoke ;“ so also, if 
thirsty, “A smoke will telieve you.“ If tired, there 
is nothing like smoking; and if particularly lively 
and happy—smoke; if you have made a good bar- 
gain—smoke ; if a bad one—still smoke; but if you 
despise the weed, do not smoke, but be miserable 
and churlish with yourself and querulous at every 
trifle. . . . Dinner is generally on the table at 2 or 3 
o’clock, and consists of vegetables and salads grown 
upon the farm, and meat reared and fattened upon 
the pastures surrounding, It is accompanied by tea, 
which makes its appearance at every meal; and among 
the polite, you may be asked to take a cup of tea in- 
stead of wine during the repast. At the tables of 
the rich and luxurious, the difference is not seen be- 
tween Adelaide and England; yet the difference 
ought to be great for any man Who has to make his 
fortune and provide against a rainy day. . : All 
work is over about six p.m., and tea ready ; and if 
no friend or traveller is passing the night at the sta- 
tion, the evening is consumed over a paper or book, 
accompanied by smoking and tea drinking; or, if 
you please, your horse is put in requisition to carry 
you to a friend's hut, or whithersoever pleasure 
attracts or business requires.— Wilkinson's South 
Australia, 


Beauty or Counrenance—Wuence?—If we 
investigate the foundation of that which, in com- 
mon parlance, passes for beatity of countenance, we 
shall find it to consist in a certain ularity of 
leading features. The Greek ideal displays a 
certain accord between the line of the forehead and 
that of the nose. That this produces a feeling of 
completeness with regard to the upper half of the 
face is certain, because a nose, set on at an angle, 
seems as if it were stuck into the face rather than 
belonging to it. ‘The upper lip is short, and the lips 
themselves the reverse of prominent. This also adds 
to the regularity of the countenance, inasmuch as a 
long upper lip, or lips pushed out, as in the negro, 
could not harmonize with the higher facial line, but 
must disturb it. Thus far we can account for the 
greater elegance of the Greek ideal contour; the 
rest seems to be made out by sharpness of feature, 
by smoothness and decision of outline, by the 
absence of angles, and the idea of repose which a 
face so chiselled is sure to convey—for on “ the 
human face divine, as on the ocean, smoothness and 
repose are convertible terms. Such faces are ever, 
in words, admitted to be handsome. They possess 
nothing to offend and much to conciliate both the 
eye and the imagination—and hence the effect of 
such a countenance is pleasing, as far as it goes. 
But how far does it go? In the answer to that 
question comes our difficulty, inasmuch as it informs 
us that this sort of beauty, od gp me is often found 
to go a very little way indeed. So far from being a 
universal enchantment, it enchants only a few; and 
of this few many escape from the spell before they 
have well felt it, and are peradventure enchained, 
ultimately, by some countenance almost the reverse 
of this, as far as the Greek ideal is concerned. A 
result so perplexing of course sets us theorizing 
again; and after much cudgelling of our brains and 
travail of our wits, we eagely find out that such 
countenances, though not regularly handsome, ”’ 
are “ interesting.” What is the meaning of that? 
Why, that they contain something which interests 
us; which something is not contained in the regu- 
larity of a Greek or an ideal. Then comes the 
question, what u that something? and in the 
answer lies the solution of the difficulty, fora 
difficulty it certainly is. That which forms the 
interesting, in contradistinction to the “ beau- 
tiful”’ or the “ handsome, is in plain terms, the ex- 

ression of intellect and feeling. This accounts for 
the whole. This expression not reside in the 
leading features, but in those minuter lines of the 
countenance upon which all expression of the 
intellectual depends. In the countenances 
of most intellectual persons, whether male or female, 


| the variety and play of expression is so varied and 


so perpetual, as totally to overcome the want of ideal 
regularity in the greater leading features; and 
hence such persons obtain a firmer and more lasting 
hold upon our 2 and sympathies than 
mere regularity of feature can achleve. The one is 
inexhaustible, and never fails; the other is seen at 
a glance, and tires by mere repetition. Their 
— in one face would be the perfection of 

uman beauty; but such a junction has been rarely, 
if ever, seen; and in the meantime the interesting 
divides the empire with the more regular beauty, 
and the countenance beaming with intellect and 
with the emotions wherewith we sympathize, every 
now and then carries away the prize from the 
regularly insipid; and this is the solution of this 
great mystery, which has, we suspect, astounded 
many, and disappointed not a few! —British Quarterly 
Review for November. | 


. 
La Démocratie Pacifique states that the Tuileries | 
is to be converted into an immense gallery R. the per- 
manent exhibition of works of art. 


— a. 


GLEANINGS. 


It is said that Jenny Lind 
Messrs. Lumley and Knowles, 
fortnight, in poor distressed I 


Mr. Steegman, a 0 was oh Tuesd 
to the office of sheriff of Notfingham. — 
The Monmouthshire Merlin that the keeper 
of an inn at Pillgwenlly has lighted on a “golden goose: 
while carving one, he found a gold ring, with a diamond 
set in it, embedded in the flesh on the bird’s back. 


Twenty-two miles below Cincinnati, there is a 
field of maize covering six thousand acres; the crop of 
which is valued at £100,000, the field producing 75,000 
quarters! 


Wasuine tae Erntor.— Even in the drama,“ 
says Frederick Douglass (North Star), „when the poet 
presents the Moor of Venice as an African, the refined 
sensibility of American taste can only permit him to be 
played white!“ 

Tue Greatest Curiosity or THE 


and her partners, 
_ £10,000 in a 


Day.—The 
Chicage Democrat lately received a call from David 
Kennison, the only surviving participatot in throwing 
the tea overboard in the Charlestown harbour. He 
draws a pension of eight dollars per month. He is 111 
years old, and has a son over 60 years of age. We 
consider him the greatest curiosity of the day, and 
almost the last link between the American colonies and 
the United States.— New York Recorder (Oct. 4). 


The Dover Herald tells us that the Duke of Wel- 
lington, being at Dover, met three of the National 
Guards, and touched his hat, “which the Frenchmen 
returned, and appeared to be in ecstasies !"’ 


At a social and democratic banquet in Paris on 
Sunday evening, Nov. 5, M. Saint-Just proposed to all 
those whom history calls heroes,“ amongst whom he 
classed our Saviour, Brutus, Catiline, Julian the 
Apostate, Robespierre, and Attila. 


The country papers tell of snow on the hills and 
moors of Yorkshire, Northumberland, and the northern 
counties. 


Considerable quantities of sweet potatoes and 
bananas are now grown in Madeira for shipment to 
England. 


The Morning Herald states that Sir Robert Peel is 
“both ready and willing to resume the reins of Go- 
verument.“ It has been rumoured that the Earl of 
Lincoln will shortly take the office of premier, with a 
Peelite Ministry. Sir Robertis not to take office, but 
to move the strings and guide the wheels of the state 
machine behind the scenes. 


An unknown donor has sent £1,000 to the Rev. 
F. Close, Cheltenham, towards the erection of Saint 
Peter's Church. 


The Britannia Railway Tube across the Menai 
Straits has been suspended for the present. Want of 
funds is the cause of the delay. 


At St. Helens, the other day, a man in a state of 
delirium, plucked out one of his eyes, and died in con- 
sequence. 


Charles Dickens has announced a new five shillings 
book for Christmas. It is to be entitled The Haunted 
_ and the Ghost’s Bargain—a Fancy for Chiistmas 

ime.” 

“The Duke of Buckingham,” says the Bucks 
Advertiser, when the pheasants were thick on the 
Wootton estate, had nearly fifty gamekeepers and 
watchers: the Marquis of Chandos now has one.“ 


The Tezas Siar states that a million mummics 
bd been discovered in the environs of Durango, 
exico. 


“Ah, Sir!“ exclaimed an elder in a tone of 
athetic recollection, ‘‘our late minister was a man! 
e was a powerful preacher ; for, in the short time he 
delivered the work amongst us, he knocked three pulpits 
to pieces, and banged the life vut o’ five Bibles.” 


From an official account just published, it ap- 
ars that the total expense of the civil war in Switzer- 
and against the Sonderbund, or League of the Roman 
Catholic cantons was 4,876,582 florins (about £147,019). 


Once Monk. —At New York, A, being uneasy 
about a ship which had not arrived, consulted B about 
insuring her. The matter was agrees upon, and A, on 
reaching home, received a letter, informing bim that his 
vessel Was lost, Afraid that B has not filled up the 
policy, and that he would hear of the loss, A wrote— 
‘Friend B, if thee hasn't filled up the policy thec 
eedsn’t, fur I've heard of the shy.” Oh, oh!” 

ought B to himself, ‘‘ cunning fellow—be wants to 44 

e out of the premium.” So he replied thus—* Frie 

, thee bee’st too late by half an hour; the poner 
filled.” A rubbed his hands with delight; but B refuse 
to pay, and the subject was referred to the Society,’ 
who decided that the loss should be divided between 
parties. 

InteRestiING TO Unrontunate Penepicrs.—The 
following advertisement has N in the Times :— 
“A married gentleman, ha g made every effort to 
rescue his fair partner from the frightfal malady of 
drunkenness, now proposes to others similarly situated 
to take a house and grounds, wherein the ladies will 
find y amusement, but uo drink — by order 
of i medical man. A liberal table will be kept. 
Each married couple to pay £140 a year, to include 
everything. Single ladies, £80, ‘Ihe advertiser will take 
all responsibility. Address . Z., &c., Park-terrace, 
Regent's-park.“ 


Captain Hosxen endured all the disastrous con- 
sequences of the imputed culpable navigation of the 
Great Britain rather than injure the property of 
his employers by disclosing the true cause of the 
catastrophe—the derangement of the compasses 
through the material of the vessel; a cause said to 
be fully recognised by certain authoritics.— Liver-... 
pool Albion. 

SHARMAN CRAWFORD, * N.. 8 
met his constituents, and gave an acco 0 
votes to the electors, in the Public-hall, Baillie- 


street. 
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POETRY. 


THE DEMON’S SONG OF WAR. 
(From the Standard of Freedom.) 


Hurrah—hurrah for the battle-field, 
And the tocein heard afar : 


Nr r 
nd the gorgeous pomp of war. 
I pass—and cities that use 

Are crushed by my ting breath ; 


I scatter the brand o’er a peaceful land, 
And rejoice in the work of Death. 


I look on the fearful havoc made, 
When the tide of war sweeps by, 

And love to gaze where the bright flames blaze, 
Or the sinouldering ruins lie. 


I merrily laugh at the cry of grief, 
Which makes the brave man quail— 

The sorrow wild of the orphan child, 
And the lonely widow's wail. 


A goodly thing is the trusty steel 
hen dyed with the reeking gore: 
I foliow the blade as a phantom shade, 
And eagerly thirst for more. 


When ambition sleeps in the human breast, 
I awaken the slumbering flame; 
And man will away to the murderous fray, 
To seek for the bauble fame. 
October 7, 1848. F. R. 


GIVING. 


The sun gives ever; so the earth— 
What it can give so much tis worth; 
The ocean gives in many ways— 
Gives pa ore fishes, rivers, bays; 
80, too, the air, it gives us breath— 
When it stops giving, comes in death. 
Give, give, be always giving; 
Who gives not, is not living. 
The more you give, 
The more you live. 


God's love hath in us wealth upheaped; 
Only by giving it is reaped. 
The body withers, and the mind, 
If pent in by a selfish rind. 
Give strength, give thought, give deeds, give pelf, 
Give love, give tears, and give thyself. 
Give, ave, be always giving; 
Who gives not, is not living. 
The more we give, 
The more we live. 


Testrmon1At TO Mr. Sraurr.— At Derby, on Tues- 
day week, two hundred and fifty gentlemen met 
and banqueted in honour of their late member, Mr. 
Strutt. They presented to him a remarkable 
testimonial of undiminished respect,—namely, two 
volumes, one containing the written address and 
the autographs of a large majority of the electors, 
and the other the same address and names printed 
in gold on the finest white vellum, with a splendidly 
illuminated dedication. The Mayor presided; and 
was supported by Mr, Cavendish, M.P., Mr. Evans, 
M.P., Mr. Bass, M.P., Mr. Heyworth, M.P., and 
Mr.Thomas Gisborne. The speeches were in a style 
of more than usually cordial compliment; and Mr. 
Strutt announced, with political regrets but social 
ratulations to himself, his retirement from public 
ife. 

Tae NATIONAL Society AND THE COMMITTEE OF 
Councitt.—A meeting of the Committee of the 
National Society was held on Thursday, at the 
Central School House in Westminster, to consider 
the state and conduct of the affairs in dispute be- 
tween the Society and the Education Committee of 
the Privy Council. The 1 of Canterbury 
presided. A letter was read from Mr. Kay Shuttle- 
worth, stating some concessions which the Education 
Committee was prepared to make in the management 
of schools under the Society aided by the State; 
but announcing its final resolve not to vest an 
appellate jurisdiction in the Bishop of the diocese in 
matters not relating to religious instruction. After 
some earnest discussion, it was resolved to adjourn 
the debate until a fuller meeting of the Committee 
could be obtained. Letters from various parts of 
the country, asking for a general meeting of members 
of the Society, were laid before the Committee, and 
discussed: it was decided that, under present cir- 
cumstances, it would be injudicious to call such a 
meeting. 

Tue Carrure or A Guost.—For the last three 
weeks the town of South Shields, after night-fall, 
has been thrown into a state of alarm by the a 
pesrance of a person stalking about in the habili- 
ments of the grave. Up to Sunday night the ghost 
eluded all the vigilance of the police, but on that 
night some courageous persons determined to look 
out, and, if possible, capture it. Near the witching 
hour of night, it was observed in a 1 part of 
the town; they made after it, it taking to its heels; 
and, after a long chase, captured it in a house of ill- 
fame in the lower part of the town. Upon stripping 
it of its graveyard attire, the ghost was found to be 
a young woman of loose character, who was hurried 
off to the lock-up house, and on Monday broyght 
before the magistrates and fined 5s. and costs, or 14 
days to the mill. 

Fazncu Derinition or A Lawyern.—* The scourge 
of all deliberating assemblies..—M. Payer, National 
Assembly 
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[Advertisement. I—GATVANisux.— The following is extracted 
from the Court Journal of January 29: —“ It is now about four 
years since we informed our readers, it was to be regretted 
galvanism was not more extensively used as a remedial agent. 
We have every reason to believe that our advice was attended 
to; for in a comparatively short time, Mr. Halee’s residence was 
crowded with the é/ite of fashion, and their less fortunate fel- 
jow-sufferers ; and we feel confident, judging from the astonish- 
ing remedial effects it has uced on ourselves, after all kinds 
of medicine and hydropathy had failed to impart any benefit, 
that the public will thauk us for our recommendation. We were 
delighted to notice, a short time since, that Mr, Halse was 
patronized by the Lord Bishop of London and Sir Charles Clark, 


his lordship’s physician. Mr. Halse’s great reforms in the gal- 
vanic 1 his improved methods of application 
justly entitle him to rank as the head of his profession. We 
n recommend our readers to give galvanism a fair trial. 

r. Halse’s residence is at 22, Brunswick-square, London. 


BIRTHS. 
Nov. 6, at Bassingbourne Milla, Cambridgeshire, the wife of 
J. R. WAT Dock, of a daughter. 
Nov. 6, the lady of Mr. Ropert Regs, of Hyde- place, Hoxton, 
of 


a son, 
Nov. 10, the wife of the Rev. Jonx Youna, of Chulmleigh, of 


twin — 

Nov. II, at Glastonbury, the wife of the Rev. GOꝶ Jr. 
PREYS, of a son. 

Nov. 13, the wife of Mr. Timoruy Moonx, of Shakspeare’s- 
walk, Shadwell, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 30, at Church-lane Chapel, Banbury, Oxon, by the Rev. 
J. Lewis, James Bromuiey to Saran Buck.ey. 

Nov. 2, by the father of the bride, at Gloucester Chapel, 
Hackney-fields, Mr. Tuomas Greenwoop, son of T. Green- 
woud, „ of Great Cambridge-street, Hackney-road, to 
Caro.ine, daughter of the Rev. B. Isaac, minister of the above 
0 1. 

Nov. 2, at the Old Meeting-house, Mansfield, Notts, by the 
Rev. C. Berry, of Leicester, Epwarp Jounson, Esq., of Abbot’s- 
cottage, Chester, to Puasa, daughter of the jate H. HoLuins, 
* of Mansfield. 

ov. 7, at the Parish Church of Tor, Devonshire, by the Rev, 
R. Fayle, A. M., Giipert Ker, Esq., of Liverpool, eldest son of 
W. Ker, Eeq., of Gateshaw, J.P. 11 of Koxburgh, to Isa- 
PRLLA, third daughter of the late T. B. Prass, Esq., Chapel 
Allerton-hall, Yorkshire. 

Nov. 7, at Paradise "a ~ Chelsea, by the brother of the 
bridegroom, the Rev. H. L. Tuck, Baptist minister, Fenstanton, 
Hunts, Mr. E. 8. Tuck, of Manor-street, Chelsea, to Amy H. 
Tarox, of Wilton-road, Pimlico, 

Nov. 7, at Newin Chapel, Liverpool, by the Rev. R. Spence, 
M.A., the Rev. Witttam Parkes, of Cannon-street Chapel, 
Manchester, to Mies Barry, only daughter of J. Barry, Esq., of 


Liverpool. 
DEATHS. 

Sept. N, at Mount Horeb, St. James’, Jamaica, from fever of 
five days’ duration, the Rev. James CALOWeLL, leaving an affec- 
tionate widow to mourn her loss. 

Nov. 2, at his residence, British-grove, Hammersmith, in his 
Rist year, the Rev. ALEXANDER WILLS, late pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church at Ashley, Hants. He was called at an early age, by 
Divine grace, and maintained an upright and consistent Christian 
course for nearly sixty years. His end was peace. 

Nov. 3, at Andover, aged 22, Mr. WILLIAM HawkIns Harn, 
of Oriel College, Oxford, second son of W. H. Heath, Esq., of 
Andover, Hants, banker, deeply lamented. 

Nov. 6, at Kennington, Miss Saran BuuRrne, daughter of the 
late Mr. T. Bourne, of Melksham. 

Nov. 6, at Mon place, Islington, Renecca, relict of Mr. 
J. Paaksa.t, late of Pentonville. 

Nov. 7, at his residence, Upper Cheltenham-place, Bristol, in 
his 720d year, the Rev. W. Guay, formerly pastor of the Baptist 
Church, College-street, Northampton. ; 

Nov. 8, of typhus, in his 24th year, to the inexpressible grief 
of his disconsolate parents, to whom he was greatly eudeared 
for his affectionate devotion to them in seasons of trying adver- 
sity, SHUCK BURGH FREDERICK, the third and twin sun of Mr. T. 
Garwick, formerly of Woud-street. 

Nov. 9, at 10, — Claremont- square, after a long 
and severe illness, in ber 13th year, EMMA, third daughter of 1. 
Dix, Esq. 

Nov. 10, the Rev. Ggornce Jongs, minister of the Independent 
Chapel, Portsmouth. 

Nov. 10, at his residence, on Brixton-hill, in his 79th year, 
Tuomas Gait, Esq., of Commercial-road, Lambeth. 


MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLICENCE. 


The English Stock Market has ruled much higher 
during the past week than for some time previous, and 
the market bas been well supported. We know of no- 
thing which can well account for this, excepting just the 
absence of any cause which might have injured the 
market. 

The following were the quotations this (Tuesday) 
evening at the close of business on the Exchange :— 
Three per Cent. Console, 864 to #. Bank Stock, 1874 
to 1903. Reduced Threes were 854 to 1. Three-and-a- 
Quarter per Cents., 85§ to 1; Long Annuities, 8} to 9-16. 
India Stock, 234 to 236; India Bonds, 35s. to 38s. 
premium. Exchequer Bills, 40s. to 43s. premium. 

The Railway Market has been very fluctuating, and 
the range in the quotations of the shares has caused 
considerable uneasiness to speculators. On the whole, 
the market stands about the same as last week, with an 
improvement in the quotations of some of the larger 
companies. In regard to the smaller lines, the public 
are acting with cautious prudence, and well they may. 
Take one example:—The South Wales Railway, with 
£28 paid, was last quoted at £8. The shares are of £50 
each, and a call is impending. Thus the unfortunate 
parties who have invested have a mere remnant of their 
capital left, and are by no means free from farther heavy 
sacrifices. Even this is scarcely so bad as some other 
instances, and among them the investments in foreign 
lines stand conspicuous. Thus, £2,000 sunk in Sambre 
and Meuse Shares would recently have been worth £200 
only, though now rather better, and some individuals 
have forfeited in other companies rather than “ pay up.“ 

For the information and guidance of our readers, we 
quote the following calculations to show the rate per 
cent. per annum yielded by the various securities cited 
at the average of the prices which ruled this day. Where 
the asterisk (*) is placed, it is to be understood that the 
rate of dividend is less the income tax :— 


Average Yield per 
price. Cent. 

Three per Cent. Contols 86a 39 5 
Three per Cent. Reduced Ceeeeereeses 85+ 3 10 1 
Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents. 17 315 9 
Bank Stock (div. 7 per cent.). 189 314 of 
Exchequer Bills (int. 24d. per day) .... 40 314 6 
Lancashire and Yorkshire (div. 6 per c.) 64 9 1 2 
Great Western *(div. 7 id.). 8 7 8 
Loncon and South Western (div. 6 id.) 40 7 10 
London and Brighton „(div. 2 3-5 id.) 254 111 2 
Eastern Counties (div. 4 id.) 124 6 6 & 
London and North Western (div. 7 id.) 119 517 7 
Midland (div. 6 id) ee eee ee ee „„ 85 7 1 2 
York and North Midland (dix. 8id.).. 51 7 16 104 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick (div. 

8 id. BERBER REREBER ERE SER ERE EER ERE EE ED 274 7 5 5} 


The Foreign Market, also, has seen a good proportion 
of actual business, and prices are well maintained. 
Mexican stock is still in advance. 

The Mining Share Market has much improved, and a 
considerable amount of business has been transacted. 

The state of the national finances in France bas, in 
the past week, been earnestly discussed in the City, and 
a very dubious feeling prevails concerning the ability of 
the Government to make head against its pecuniary dif- 
ficulties. The losses incurred by the February Revolu- 
tion are estimated in the Journal des Debate at 
500,000,000 francs for the current year, and it is asserted 
that ere another year elapses the total will be swollen to 
a thousand millions. 

Letters from Madrid state the suspension of the large 
banking firm of F. Xavier Albert, of that city. 

In the Produce Markets prices have ruled very heavy, 
and there has been a decline in the quotations of most 
articles, the purchases, whether for consumption or ex- 
portation being very limited. Sugar has been cheaper, 
and also coffee, tea, and rum. Some products used for 
manufacturing purposes have been firmer, including 
cotton and silk. Dye stuffs, indigo, wool, and hemp, 
have been dull of sale. Metals, oils, rice, tallow, and 
saltpetre have maintained full prices. Grain has been 
firm. 

The advices received from Manchester, Liverpool, and 
the manufacturing districts, are rather encouraging, and 
lead still to the hope of a fair share of activity in the 
production of textile fabrics, though upon its continu- 
ance little can yet be said. In the City trade is very dull, 
and retail dealers are complaining greatly both of the 
small amount of custom and the scarcity of money. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, . 32, 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 4th day of Nov., 1648, 


ISSUR DEPARTMENT. 
z 
Notes issued ...... 26,796,660 | Government Debt.. 11,015,100 
Other Securities. 2,984,900 
751 


Gold Coin & Bullion 12,288, 
Silver Bullion .... 507,909 


226.796.600 


426.796.660 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital 14,553,000 | Government Securi- 
Reset 3,415,516 ties (including 
Public Deposits (in- Dead Weight An- 
cluding Exche- nuity) ) 2 . 12,769,012 
ner, Savings’ Other Securities 10,805,561 
ks, Commis- Notes ..... „eee 8,842,575 
sioners of Na- Gold and Silver Coin 610,893 
tional Debt, and 
Dividend Ac- 
counts) 2,615,627 
Other Deposits .... 10,795,395 
Seven-day and other 
Bülss 1,048,503 
£32,428,041 £32,428,041 


Dated the 9th day of November, 1848. 
M. MaRsHAtt, Chief Cashier. 


THE GAZETTE, 


Friday, Nov. 10. 


The following building is certified as a place duly tered 
for solemnizing marriages, pursuant to an actof the and 
7th William IV., e. 85:— 

The Independent Chapel, Aspatria, Cumberland. 


BANKRUPTS. 

AsuworTtH, Ropert, Birmingham, hardwareman, November 
23, December 16: solicitor, Mr. A. Harrison, Birmingham. 

BuTLes, WILLIAM, Westbourne-grove North, builder's fore- 
man, November 15, December 2: solicitor, Mr. Cross, 28, Sur- 
rey-street, St: and. 

Burt, Isen Lawrexce, Liverpool, coal merchant, No- 
vember 32, December 12: solicitors, Mr. C. Vincent, King’s 
Bench-walk; and Mr. W. Anderson, Liverpool. 

COO, Tuomas Jonn, 2, Ingram-court, Fenchurch-street, 
factor, November 22, December #2: solicitor, Mr. T. B. Tip- 


Dundas, James, Bath, brewer, November 21, December 19: 
solicitors, Messrs. Castle and Henderson, Bristol; and Messrs. 
Surr and Gribble, Lombard-street, London. 

Geuman, CHARLES Goa, jun., late of Portsmouth, licensed 
victualler, November 22, December 21: sulicitor, Mr. George, 
Villiers-street. 

Goorrey, VALENTINE SopgeN, Dudin , Northamptonshire, 
miller, November 2, December 22: solicitors, Messrs, Wright 
and Bonner, New London-street, Fenchurch-street; and Mr. 
W. F. Law, Stamford, Lincoin. 


Halo, ALEXANDER, 52, Smith-street, 8 „ and Essex- 
street, Cambridge-road, Mile-end, engineer, November 16, De- 
cember 16: solicitor, Mr. M‘Duff, Cas Hol 


HALL, Water, Kington, Herefordshire, miller, November 
25, December 20: solicitors, Messrs. Banks and Son, King ton; 
and Messrs. Motteram, Knight, and Emmet, — * 

InGRaM, James, Liverpool, merchant, November 23, Decem- 
ber Id: solicitors, Messrs. Keighley aud Co., Chancery-lane ; 
and Mr. Holding, Liverpool. 

M‘DonngeLL, Rich ao WILLIAM, Bitton, Gloucestershire, 
paper manufacturer, November 21, December 19: solicitors, Air. 
Crosby, Bristol; and Mr. Jay, Serjeaut's-ino, London. 

MAxkTIN, WILLIAM, Birkenhead, innkeeper, November 22, 
December 12: solicitors, Mesers. Cornthwaite and Wilson, Vid 
Jewry-chambers, London; and Mr. C. Pemberton, Liverpool. 

Newsy, WILLIAM, Manchester, joiner, November 23, Decem- 
ber 14: solicitors, Messrs. Johnson, Son, aud Weatherall, 
Temple; and Mr. R. Needham, Manchester. 

Nicno.s, Joux, Snow-hiil, City, ironmonger, November 22, 
December 22: solicitor, Mr. Todd, Thavies-inn. 

NoktTon, WILLIAM, Penzance, ironmonger, November 28, De- 
cember 20: solicitors, Mesers. Brittan and Son, Bristol; and 
Mr. J. Swgdon, Exeter. 

Rosson, THomas, Houghton-le-Spring, Durham, November 
21, December 19: solicitors, Messrs. Beil, Broderick, and Bell, 
Bow Churchyard, London; and Messrs. T. and W. Chater, 
Newcastie-upon-Tyne. 

Sack, WILLIAM, Regent’s-canal, St. Pancras, and Ham- 
meremith, coal-tar mauufacturer, November 16, December 16: 
solicitor, Mr. E. Smith, 5, Chancery-lane. 

TURNBULL, ALEXANDBK, Blue Anchor-road, Bermondsey, and 

, Ressell-square, farmer, November 21, December 22: solici- 
tor, Mr. I. Tyrrell, Guildhall-yard. 

Vow.er, WILIA, Crediton, Devonshire, auctioneer, No- 
*** 23, ei T. E. Diake, Exeter. 

ALAER, Joux, 20, r mour-street, Edgw ’ 
hotel keeper, November 20. December 18: solicitor, Mr. Moon, 
Adam-street, Adelphi, 


. 
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TIONS. 
Bropiz, ARCHIBALD, Glasgow, carvet, November 16, Decem- 


1 
. > DIVIDENDS. 

shin? Bees 1 1 div ot * 4 

New Tyne, any N 

Newonstle: rie, any Saturday—Bdward ‘Ch 

SON tek Stes Marines Bense Ne 


ret div. of 38. d.; at 21 


Ro 
Tyne, any Saturday— Robert Woolston, Stans ford, brick maker, 
first div. of 5s.; at High-street, Nottingham, November II, and 
every Raturday—John Meade, Nottingham, grocer, first 


. af te alurday ‘Wil Nottingham, November II, and every 


rer, first div. of 1s. 3d.; at Hi 
— il, and every alternate Satu 
ham, November 11, and 
tone, Matlock, Derbyshire, bull 


Saturday. 
Tuesday, November 14. 
The towing — is certified as a place duly r 


ages, pursuant to an act of the 6th and 


Willian IV., e. 8:— 
Catholic Church, Woolhampton, Berkshire. 


BANKRUPTS. 
ApaMs, JAMEs Burorss, Burdett-place, Old K 
— eng 121— — eee M 
reecen place, ew treet, Blackfriars. 
AkotrT, WI 8 


Messrs. Dickson and Overbary, Frederick s- place, Old 
OTTERFI£LD, Aua, Hitchin, Hertfordshire, 


November 21, December 22: solicitors, Messrs. Linklaters, 
Chartotte-ro 


W. Manston- house. 
Brower, James, Cold Harbour-lane, East Brixton, 


November 22, December 22: solicitor, Mr. Haines, Parliament- 


Browsing grocer, November 20, 
December 21: solieitor, Mr. Cullen, High-street, Poplar. 
BucktaND, Henny, Charles-street, Manchester-equare, 
maker, November 25, December 16: solicitors, Messrs. 


street. 


„ WILtLtam, Whitstabie, 


cabinet 
Wood and Fraser, Dean-street, Soho. 


Brooks, WILLIAM, Great Queen's-street, Lincoln ’s-inn-fields, 

Mr. — Chancery-lane. 
ire. tanner, Novem- 

solicitors, Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; and 


carver, November 22: solicitor 
Brown, rhe wg Tunstall, Stafford 
29, December 21 : 


E. Davenport, Tuustall. 
1 WIN, Winslow, Cheshire, cotton 
— —＋4 27, December 20: solicitors, Mr. Abbott, 


and Mesers. Atkinson, Saunders, and Atkinson, 


Manchester. 


COLLa WILLIAM, 2 bread baker, November 21, 
December 22: solicitor, Mr. Buchanan, Basinghall-street. 
Fans, Josern, Liver hotel keeper, November 27, 
December 20: solicitors, Messrs. Corthwaite and Wilson, Old 
Jewry chambers ; and Messrs. Fisher snd Stone, Liverpool. 
Orr, Henry, Live l, broker, November 27, December 
solici 8 and Co., Bedford-row; and 


Messrs. Duncan and Ratcliffe, Liverpool. 


Hanmer, CARL James, Upper-lawn, Salop, cattle-dealer, 
November December 19,; solicitors, Messra Motteram, 


Birmingham. 
Jarson, JAM Driffield, Yorkshire, draper, November 29, 
December 20 : tors, Mesers. Sole and Turner, Alderman- 


3 ; and Mr. Courtenay, Leed, 
A 


Gmneusor, Peter, and Dent, WII IKM Yersury, Leeds, 


manufacturing chemists, November 24, December 


ciiors, Messrs. Wigglesv orth and Co., Gray’s-inn ; and Mesers. 
Richardson, 


or Mesers. Payne, Eddisov, and Ford, 


Newson, Henay, Norwich, , November 21, December 


18: solicitors, Mr. Brooke, New Boswell-court; 
Wortley, Norwich. 

Rosinson, Bensamin, Huddersfield 
field ; and Messrs. Bond and Barwick, Leeds. 


Decem 
ber 21: solicitors, Mr. Corles, W 
otteram, Knight, and Emmet, Birmin 
of 
Decem 


Grove, near Wrex 
dealer, November 22, ber 15: solicitors, Mr. 


427 Mr. Hughes, Wrexham; and Messrs. Evaus 
Son, Liverpool. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Duvtntban, T., Craighead of Carnbo, Kinrosshire, farmer, 
ty H. 4 Paistey manufacturer, November 90 

: R, N * * ’ 
December II. > 


L 


dtv. 


sabsequent Wednesday, at Mr. 

„Poole; r 

Poole; and R. Major, 

rope man Anal div. of Id. and * 

A 

‘ rms 5 —ñ— 9 

— D al manufacturer, second div. of 5d, (in| 

— AA any Saturday, at Mr. Wak- 
Nes pon- . 


MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Mowpay, Nov. 13. 


Ov well as of f , both of which were taken off 
— et 2— 2s. red Malt was dull and full — 


r qr. cheaper. Fine 1 sold readily. Grey 
; hite to 3s. ch , having increased | 
Peas tp See me "Oats sold fully ae dear, 


Good fresh hea 

“ plentiful, and ls 
entiful, and offering at 28%. to 30s 
Linseed sale. 


1 Jom, Glasgow, commis- 


—William Bromley Cooke, Winshill, Derby- 
cester, dealer, first div. of Is. d.; at 


„A.; at High-street, Nottingham, November II, and 
ternate Saturday—John Hatfield, jun., Southwell, Not- 
tin , Vietwaller, firet div. of Ad.: at High-street, Not- 
tingtiam, Noveniber 11, and every alternate Saturday-—Jabez 
Hawkins, Nottingham, currier, first div. of 28.; at High-street, 
Nottingham, November 11, and every alternate Saturday 
Thomas Blades Molyneux and Percival Witherby, Liverpool, 
merchants, fourth div. of is.; at 12, Cook-street, Liverpool, any 


Lian, Abbey-street, Bethnal-green-road, hearth- 
reg man „ November 23, December 22: solicitors, 


dyer, December | and 
29 : solicitors, Mr. Lever, *s-road ; Mr. Laycosk, Hudders- 


Tu un., Dorking, Surrey, grocer, November 23, 
; — Messrs. Sturmy and Simpson, Wel- 


0 
28 
treet, London-bridge. 
aoe seats Leigh, Worcestershire, blacksmith, 


kart 


Glasgow, 


street, 
ay—Wil- 


alternate 
der, first 


istered 


ent-road, 
r. Clark, 


Jewry. 
builder, 


builder, 


spinner, 
n' 


15: soli- 
ds 


and Mr. 


orcester ; 


Philpot 


of 10.44. 


. cheaper. 


a Ry 
Line., Norfol and 1 „ „ „„ 36 * * 


Devon, and Somer- Harro 


set. Red sheeee 40 * 49 Oste, Feed. 19 * 23 
* 45 ** 55 Fine 22 se 
48 Poland 


9 ann — — 4 Potato 28 oe 27 


Ditto White 
Flour, per sk. (Town) 43. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGA 


nov. 4. six Weeks. 


Wheat seeeeeeeeeee 517. 2d. Wheat * 


Barley „ „ „„ 32 10 Barley 32 7 
Oate Peete eee „4 20 7 „ „„ T 
Rye „ „„ „„ „„ „ 31 l ye see eee ee eee eee 31 1 
Beans 2353 „„ „4 6660 1 * 4 1 Sans 1 
Peas * „„ „„ 7 ea „ „„„4„„„ 4 
DUTIRS. 
8. d. 

Wheat * * * ** 6 0 Rye eee ere „„. > 2 0 
Barley 2 o Seane . 

ts * e 2 6 Peas ** eeteeet ee rer eee * 2 6 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, Smrrurretp, Monday, Nov. 13. 


There was a slight decline in the number of home-fed Beasts 
on offer this morning; but their quality was somewhat im- 
proved. Notwithstanding the dead markets were rather heavil 
supplied, the Beef trade, from the increased attendance of both 
town and country buyers, was tolerably steady. In some few 
instances 4 trifle more money was obtained for the best Scots, 
Herefords, ronts, and Irish Beasts were in some instances 
rather (a der to purchase, From Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, &c., we received about 1,200 short-horns; 
from the eastern, western, and midland districts, 1,300 Here- 
fords, runts, Devons, Irish Beasts and short-horns, with a few 


Scots; from other parts of England, 700 o 


remainder of the supply being derived from abroad, and the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. The supply of Sheep was 
somewhat on the decrease, yet it was quite equal to the wants 
of the buyers. The few prime old Downs in the market sold at 
fully last week's prices—viz., from 4s. 10d. to 58. per 8 lbs.; 
otherwise the Mutton trade was in a sluggish state, at about 
stationary figures. We were but moderately supplied with 


Calves. Prime small qualities moved off 


week's improvement in value. In the secondary and inferior 


Calves exceedingly little business was doin 
was a better inquiry for the best dairy-fed 
rencies. Large Pork was very dull in sale. 


offer from Ireland. Prior to the close of business, a fair clear- 


ance of the geveral supply was 
Price per stone of 8lbe. (sinkin 


Beef ........ Bs. 84. to 4s. 2d. 29 4d.to 4s, * 
ork. 


Mutton...... 3 2 * 5 0 


HAD or CATTLE aT SMITHFIELD. 


Beasts. Sheep & Lambs. 
Friday 1,052 „ 5.410 „ 
Monday .. 3,964 23,100 


NIWWwaTE and LEADENHALL MARZ8Ts, Monday, Nov. 13. 


Per Bibs. by the carcase 
Inferior Beef 2c. 24. to 2s. 4d. Int. Mutton 3s. 84. to 83. 4d, 
Middlingdo 2 6 „ 210 |Mid.dittlo.. 3 6.,.3 8 
PdAmelarge 3 0 ..3 2 | Prime ditto 810 ..4 4 
Veal ; 


Prime small 3 


4 
Largel’ork 3 6 „ 4 4 [Small Fork. 4 6. 4 


PROVISIONS, Lonpown, M 


The arrivals of Irieh Butter in the past week were large, the 
market dull, the business transacted of minor importance, and 
rices from 18. to 24. per cwt. lower on all kinds except fine. 
or foreign the demand was not free, prices lower 2s. per cwt. 
——Bacon.—The price of new Irish singed sides has declined 
4s. per cwt., without increasing the demand. New tierce and 
barrel middles and Berwick Pork were aleo lower in price 4s. 
and 6s. percwt. American middles sold rather more freely, at 
eu advance of Is. and 2s. per ewt. Hams: no change. rd 


dull, and the turn cheaper. 


Cugese Market, Nov. 13.—The trade continues remarkably 
dull; and nothing but fine goods maintain their prices: these 


are very scarce, and therefore when by cha 


eagerly caught up. Low priced things are lower. lu exporta- 
tioa nothing comparatively doing. No fine American on hand. 
Gonda and Edams are stili abundant and low. 


Exotrten Burn Market, Nov, 13.—Our trade is very dull, 


and sales are made with difficulty, the su 


much of stale Batters, which having to come against an immense 

stock of Irish, will most ww fed a loss upon the holders. 
per ent.; Middling, 90s. to 

94s.; Devon, 96s. to 98s.; Fresh, 10s. to 13s. per dosen. 


BREAD.— The prices of wheaten bread in the 


Fine weekly Dorset, 1028. to 1 


are from 8d. to 84d. ; of household ditto, 6d. 


SEEDS, Lonpon, Monday.—Nothing of interest mn 
in the Seed market, and quotations may be regarded 


better than 


British See | 
Cloverseed, red 30s. to 35s.; fine, 35s. to 36s. ; white, 80 to 40s, 


————— 


hite ...... 809. to 


N. eeeebeebeeebe 


Rape Cake (per ton) 
ewt. 


per „ „* * * * 
Hempseed, emall (per qr.) . . 403. to 488. Do. Dutch, 45s. 
Tares (per qr. ))) 5522“ 6 


HAY, Surrnriecp, Nov. 13.—At per! 


Meadow eeeeetee 508. to 758. | Clover 
Straw „„ 22s. * 


LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET—Farpay. 


Taken on speculation a er 


Stock in Liverpool the Slet December, 15 


orwarded unsold this year 


itto, last yeao:ͤ „„ — 2853 
Increase of import this year as ed with last... 436,395 
Increase in stock, as compared with laet year ...... 84,800 


Quantity taken for consumption this year .. ..,...1,104,900 
Sd * 2 1847, same period .. 896,500 


Tucrease of quantity taken for consumption ... ves» 258,400 


SaTURDAY.—There has been a healthy demand for cotton to- 
9 the sales amount to 4,000 bales, 500 on specylation and 
on export. Prices continue firmly maintained for all descrip- 


WOOL, Crry, Monday, Nov. 13.—The 
Colonial and foreign, begin at the Hall of 


Melt, Ordinary oben bs to 62 


and " ere. „„ 38 * * 40 
Scotch, White.. 46 .. 51 | Beans,Ticks...... BL .. 34 
Ditto Red.. 38... 49 | Pigeon se thecees 83 + 36 


-).+-+-- towing 56s, to 608. ; crus 42a. to 48s. 
view 1,000 of Abs. each) . A1 105. £12 10s. 


) —ILᷣ— 


. 8. to 900. fine 509. 
eee 9s. Gd. to 
to . w 


5s. t. owt. .. 
. F. Bad E. v0 Ade. 


„ „„ + 


W sbivecees 27 5 * 37 


TERAVERAGE OF THE 
seer ee eeee 5le. 10d. 


f various breeds; the 


eteadily at fully last 


g at late rates. There 
Pigs at extreme cur- 
bout 100 were on 


g the offal). 
— 10 A 


Calves. Pigs. 


118 eee 


se? 3 qd * * 4 


onday. 


nee any a rs, itis 


pply being now very 


metropolis 
to 74d. per dibs. loaf, 


55 . 0 —8. 


eeeeeeeee to Zils 
. £97 tw £3 
eassee £4158. to £ 
108. f brown nominal. 


1 


sees se 


rt 
275 wot 


oad of 36 trusses. 


eee eee tee 70s. to 100s. | where 


— 


. 68,200 
284, 


438, 
„ee Ste 


inn 


and the market is 
been a few base ot Wool baer hits fal oes oe me 
and all from Germany. . 


HOPS, Borovdn, Mobdey, Nov. 13.—The little bisiness 
dol in our market is at about lant week's rater 288 


POTATOES, SovrnWaax WAtsksivt, Nov. 13.—Out mark: 
continues to well supplied with Foreign e 
with an increased ee ee oe has caubed lower prites to 
y all sorts 
lots of Yorkshiré tt, which till 
from the 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Saturday, Nov. 11.—Thé 


market is well supplied with y es and most kinds of frui 
38 are plentiful, “oF ot-house Gi are suficien 
for the demand. Ribstone Pippins and other desert A : 


ticketed six and eight for 6d. Among Pears we remarked 

specimens of Brown Beurré, Chaumontelle, Marie Louise, Cras- 
eane, Glout Morceau, Beurré Diel, Passe Colmar. Ke. Nuts 
in general are sufficient for the demand, excépt Filberts and 
Cobs, which are scarce, Some new Oranges have made their 
appearance. Lemons are > Amongst V bles, Carrots 
and Turnips are ee ant an eS: Cauliflowers, Broccoli, 
Ko., sufficient for the demand. me Asparagus has made its 
appearance. Supplies of Potatoes—good, though not free from 
disease—have been received from France, Holland, and Prussia. 
Lettuces and other salading are sufficient for the demand. 
Mushrooms are plentiful. Cut Flowers consist Heaths, 
— Gardenias, Fuchsias, Carnations, Moss, and other 

es. 


TALLOW, Lonpbo¥, Monday, Nov, 13.—Notwithstandin 
the heavy stock, and the continued large arrivals, the 4 
for Tallow is tolerably steady at week's quotation, P. T. C. 
on the spot is selling to-day at 45s., and for forward delive 
44s. 6d. per ewt. Town Tallow is 45s. per cwt. net cash. Roug 
fat, 2s. 7d. per 8lb. Accounts from St. Petersburgh state that 
the total shipments this season will be from | to 130,000 
casks, The Russians were shipping rapidly, prices varied 
from 128 to 132 roubles, 


HIDES, LeapenuaLtt.—Market hides, 56)b. to 64lb., Lid. to 
fd. per Ib.; ditto, 64lb. to T2ib., 2d. to 2Jd.; ditto, . 
BUIb., 2d. to 24d ; ditto, SOlb, to d., ed. to Sd.; ditto, Sab. 
to 96ib., 34d. to 34d.; ditto, 961b. to 104lb., 84d. to d. 
skins, each, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d.; Horse hides, Ba. to Ga. Ed.; Polled 
Sheep, Is. $d. to 2s. 2d.; Kents and Half-breda, 2s. to Be. 6d. ; 
Downs, ls. 8d. to 2s. 


O1LS,.—Linseed, per cwt., 228. 3d.; Rapeseed, lish ro- 
fined, 36s. 6d.; do. brown, 35s. 6d.; Gallipoll, 1 £48 
Spanish, £47 ; Sperm, £78 to £82 ; South Sea, £25 to £27 10s. 
Seal, pale, £25 Iba. do. coloured, £23 10s.; 00d £24 to £98 
5s. :- nut, = tun, £40 to £242; Palm, £99 two £32 10 
Whale Fins: South Sea, per ton, £135 to £140; North West 
— The market is steady, Cocoa-nut Oil being rathet 
cheaper. 


COAL MARKET, Monday, Nov. 13. 


The Market to-day very heavy, with nothing doing, 
the turn in favour of buyers.—Caradoc, 18s. ; fy 
Fresh arrivals, 204; left from last day, 105; to 309, 


and prices 
lis, 64,— 


THE COLONIAL MARKETS— Tuesday Evening. 


The West India sages Market has opened with a more steady 
— gas 720 hhds. A. : ~~ 7 
consis grocery dese s, Went at a slight ad- 
vance; tne N cule of Mauritius went off without spirit, but 
1,600 ud buyers at last week's currency. The importers 
bought in two-thirds of A of Bengal offered; the 
remainder sold at a decline of 6d. The 3,000 bags Madras were 
nearly all withdrawn. Refined—dull, without alteration in 


Corus. Native good ordinary Ceylon sold heavily at 27s. ; 
and plantation kind must n be considered rather lower. 

Rice.—A large portion of the 9,000 bags were withdrawn at 
full prices. Madras, of low quality, a shade cheaper, 8. 
Od.; very white Bengal, 118. 6d., 12s. 

Tea.—The trade continue to buy sparingly, and previous 
prices with difficulty sustained. 


Wr a 8 >. 2 1 a : 2 — 2 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OALS.—R. S. DIXON, Providence Whaff, 

7 pe tee a * — contracted With the 

2 ie rade as cheap as any 
having ships of his own, constructed to 
come above bridge, and deliver alongside 


Ends (well screened) for cath 
Newcastle and Hartlepool .........-scseeesee: 


FAMILY DENTISTS. 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
HE importance of early attention to the 
TEETH can hardly be overrated. An incredible amount 


of discomfort, not to Fr may be prevented by submit- 
ting the TEETH of CHILDREN — UNG PEKSONS to 


man 

Teeth cannot but prove 
where surgical skill is n , and has entailed & — 
amount of misery in after life. This may always be prevented 
by employing a properly educated and experienced 

DES ist to examine, at short intervals, the state of the hy 
ing TEETH ; this desiderataum may be most satisfactori 
tale by applying to J. BEAVERS and C0. who will un der- 
take the responsibility at a fixed amount per annum. 


MESSRS. J. BEAVERS and CO., Surgeon Dentists to his 
late 1 Highness the Duke of Sussex, 29, Great Windmill- 
street, apm ket. 


public sales of Wool, 
Gite abn at Poth | 


ESTABLISHED 1730, 


— 


_ 
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THE DEMERARA MARTYR. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. octavo, price 7s., 


MEMOIRS of the Rev. JOHN SMITH, 
Missionary to Demerara, containing an Account of his 
Life and Labours as a Christian Missionary, of his unjust and 
cruel persecution, and of his death in while under sen- 
tence of death. —— ooey Anoat WaLLpeipor, Missionary, 
Demerara. With a Preface by the Rev. W. G. Barrett. 

“There will one day be a resurrection ef names and of repu- 
tations as certainly as of bodies.”.—John Milton. 


Bra, cloth, price 7s., 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a WORKING 


MAN. By “ Ons WHO HAS WHISTLED AT THE PLovGH.” 

This work contains the Barrack Life of a Dragoon; what 
the author did to save Britain from revolution; his Court 
Martial and Punishment at Birmingham; the Conspiracy ef 
the Secret Committee of the Trade Unions in London to “As- 
sassinate the Cabinet Ministers, and Capture the Palace, Royal 
— Se Bank of England;” how planned and how pre- 
vented. “The French Revolution of 1848;" and the several 
attempts at British Revolutions during the last fourteen years 
exam with curious particulars of the English physical 
forciets. 

“In graphic power and distinctness, and in the genial 
humanity that pervades them, these sketches are unsurpassed, 
and may worthily stand on the same shelf with the descriptions 
of Burns himself.“ We do not hesitate to pronounce this 
part of the book to be one of the most powerful pieces of 
writing we have ever met with.”—Manchester Examiner. 


8vo, cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


POPULAR LIFE of GEORGE FOX, 

FIRST of the QUAKERS; compiled from his journal 
and other authentic sources, and interspersed with remarks 
on the imperfect reformation of the Anglican Church, and the 
consequent spread of Dissent. By Josiah Maze. 

The work abounds with remarkable incidents, which 
pourtray a vivid picture of the excited feelings that predomi- 
nated during those eventful periods of our history—the Com- 
monwealth and the Restoration. 


J vols., 8vo, cloth, price 24s., 
IFE OF WILLIAM ALLEN; with Se- 


lections from hia Corespondence. 
The loveliest and holiest of Friends.“ Dr. Campicll. 


Preparing for Publication, indemy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., illustrated 
with Eight Engravings, 


RTRAITS in MINIATURE;; or, Sketches 
of Character in verse. By Henaietrra J. Fry, author of 
the “Hymne of the Reformation,” &c. 

This little volume holds 9 a name dear to the best inte- 
reste of society, like those of Wlizabeth Fry, J. J. Gurney, W. 
Wilberforce, Hannah More, Bishop Heber, Ke..; and it is 
thought that such a tranecript of those who have as it were 
trodden the paths of life “| our side may serve to quicken 
amongst us the fragrance of their Christian graces, and like 
living Episties written on our hearts speak to our spirits the 
language, “ Come up hither.” 


18mo, neatly bound in silk, 2s. 64., 


HE PASTOR’S LEGACY; or, Devotional 
Fragments, From the German of Lavater.” By Hen- 
Err J. Fry. 
“ This is an exquisite little gem.“ - Christian Eraminer. 


%% An edition may be obtained with the German appended 
the work, done up in the same manner for 3s. 40 


18mo, neatly bound in silk, 32. 6d. 
YMNS of the REFORMATION. By 


Lornas and others, from the German; to which is 
dded his Life, from the original Latin of Melancthon, by the 
wthor of the Pastor's Legacy.” 


Imo, sewed, price I., 
PARKS from the ANVIL. By Emo 


BuRritr. 


“They deserve to be stereot , and to . t of 
tan literature of the — Fadependent. —— 


Imo, sewed, price ls., 


A VOICE from the FORGE. By Einav 
Buaaitt. Being asequel to Sparks from the Anvil.“ 
“In every line coined from the reflecting mind of the Black- 
smith of Massachusetts, there is a high philosophy and a 
Gases genuine and pure. His sympathies 4 2. 


s are for the happiness of all, and his writings are 
nervous, terse, and vigorous.” — Telegraph. 


The Twentieth Thousand. In 18mo, cloth, price 1s., 


A KISS for a BLOW. A Collection of Stories 


for Children, showing them how to 
By H. C. Wutonr. . w to prevent quarrelling. 


“Of this little book it is impossible to speak too highly—it is 
the reflex of the spirit of childhood, full 88 i y, and 
love; ¥ pe to resent, and 9 quick to forgive. e wish 
that all children could imbibe its spirit, then, indeed, would the 
world be ha and better.”—Mary Howitt. 

“ This , of which it were to be wished that every 
family in the country had a copy, has been reprinted in London 
. Gilpin; it is an invaluable little book.”—Chambers's 


HREE LECTURES on the MORAL ELE- 
VATION of the PEOPLE. By Tuomas Badds. Price ls. 
“The working classes ought to read them, that they may learn 
how much power resides themselves; the middle classes 
should read them, and learn that wealth confers increased re- 
een: on on its possessor; and even our nobles should read 
„that they may learn that the downfal of false, and the 
reign of true nobility are alike at hand.”—Notiingham Review. 


(THE CAMPANER THAL, or, DISCOURSES 


— _~ ng — ts 5 SOUL. By Jean 
. Ricntsr ransiated from the German Err 
Baan. Price . 6d. n 

+ we regret to say, is all that we know of the 
* Cam hal,’ one of Richter’s beloved topics, or rather the 
life of his whole philosophy noes of which look forth on 
us from almost every one of his writings. He died while en- 
gaged, under recent and almost total blindness, in enlarging and 
remodelling this‘ Campaner Thal.“ The unfinished manuscript 
was borne upon his coffin to the burial vault; and Klopstock e 
hymn, ‘Auferstehen wirst du!“ * Thou shalt arise, m soul,” 
can seldom have been sung with more appropriate application 
than over the grave of Jean Paul.” From Carlyle’s ‘Miscella. 


Just published, a Second Edition, price 6d., 


A VISIT to CONNAUGHT in the AUTUMN 
4 1 ä wae Notes of a subsequent visit to Erris, by 
Mr. Tuke’s pamphlet has already done a t deal of : 
and from the confirmation now — to n 
will do a great deal more. No one who gives proper heed to his 
touching, but most unpretending relation of what he witnessed 


in Ireland, can feel surprised at the general disco 
p. alt — ge ntent in that 


[LLUSTRATIONS of a STATE-CHURCH. 


Preparing for publication, on Steel from Drawings by II. 
Ang ar, Esq., the following Iuustratlons of a State-Church — 


No. I. 


A SEIZURE for CHURCH-RATES. In this 
most graphic picture, the Officers of a State-Church are repre- 


despoiling the house of a poor man of his goods 
* — to law.” The sufferer himself (a noble figure) is 
represented in the foreground of the firmly declining 
to pay the “small sum” which is him by his wife, 
who calle his attention to the fact that their cupboard is 
being ransacked, and their very Bible taken for Church-rates. 
The frightened leoks of the children, the inflated 2 2 — of 
the ciale, contrasted with — dignity of the oecu- 
pant o cottage, is a commentary upon a system 
which violates the rights of conscience, and compels unwilling 
contributions from poor and rich, to support a form of worship 
from which they conscientiously dissent. 


No. II. 


THE REFUSAL of a PARISH PRIEST to 
1 the body of a child that had not been baptized according 
to the forms prescribed by the Church of England, 


No. III. 


THE CLERICAL PRESIDENT of the “ALL- 
FAIRE BENEVOLENT CLOTHING SOCIETY” refusing 
relief to a r widow when informed by his Clerk that she 
has attended a Dissenting Chapel. 

In these two pictures, the Artist has with great power 

ven a representation of scenes of frequent occurrence. 

n the former, the beseeching looks of the parents of the dead 

child, asking a grave for their offspring, are — contrasted 
with the etern, forbidding, but withal commanding figure of the 
priest. In the second, the Painter has delineated with a 
Hogarth pencil the pious (?) horror of the committee of ladies 
and gentlemen on hearing that the applicant is a Dis- 
senter; and the plethoric Beadle is represented as turning 
the chastened-looking widow to the door, while her poor child 
looks inquiringly at its mother to know what the violence 
means. Tn another part of the —— an old decrepid crea- 
ture, with a large gin bottle but half concealed by her ragged 
shawl, is receiving a blanket because she goes to Church,” 
and the mixture of cunning, deceit, and satisfaction in the old 
woman's countenance is inimitable, 

These drawings may, for a few day#, be seen on application to 
CuHar.es Gitrix, 5, Bishopsgate Without, where Subscribers’ 
names will be taken, who will be supplied in the order in which 
they are received. 


& 8. 4. 
First prcofs, on India paper, before letters. 1 1 0 per set. 
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PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 
Just published, price 3d., 


PLEA for the GIBBET. By the Editor of 


the Scottish Congregational Magaziue.” With a Reply, 
by CHARLES GILPIN. 


PLEA for the ABOLITION of CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. Tuomas Pyne, Vicar of 
Hoole, Surrey. Price 6d. 


‘MHE PUNISHMENT of DEATH proved to 


be Unlawful and Unnecessary in a Christian State. By 
the Rev. Henay Curistmas, M.A. Price 6d. 


OES THE BIBLE authorise the Punishment 
of Death for Murder? By A Member of the ourth 
Estate. Price Id., or 6s. per hundred. 


HE PUNISHMENT of DEATH RE- 
VIEWED. By Faepernicx Rowron. Price 6d. 


HE INEXPEDIENCY of CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. Proved by Statistics derived from 
Official Documents, Price 2s. per Hundred. 


London: Chants Gtr, 5, BRishopsgate-street Without. 


oe —— — — —̃ͤ — .— — — 


This day is published, post gro, cloth gilt, with a Portrait, 
price 4s., 


OLLECTIONS asd RECOLLECTIONS of 
the late Mr. WILLIAM LINCOLNE, of Halesworth, 

Suffolk. With a Sketch of the Last Hours of Mrs. Lincolne. By 

ONE OF Tunis Sons. 

London: Wand and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 
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1 HE CONGREGATIONAL YEAR-BOOK 
for 1848 will be published on the Ist of January, 1849, 
price One Shilling. It will be delivered to the booksellers in 
time for distribution with the January magazines. Its contents 
and plan will be the same as in the two former years, except 
that, as the publication of a separate calendar will not be re- 
ted, the Year-Book will contain a Calendar department, in- 
tended simply for the denominational convenience of pur- 
chasers. This not being designed to answer all the uses of an 
almanack, will not be connected with the usual miscellaneous 
information given in such works. But the interesting articles 
of Religious Intelligence, and Statistics, hitherto given in the 
Congregational Calendar, will now be distributed under proper 
heads iu the Year-Book. 
It is hoped this one Annual will be found complete and zu- 
ficient, and secure a sale equal to the cost of publication, and 
accomplishing the usefulness aimed at by its preparation, 

All Advertisements are to be forwarded to Jackson and Wal- 
ford, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard, on or before November Soth. 
Terms :—Six lines, and under, 10s.; every additional line, Ils. 
Half a page, £1 10s.; a whole page, £2 12s. 64. 


— 


TO TEACHERS AND THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATION. 


A LECTURE, ADMISSION FREE, will be given 

in CROSBY-HALL, on the evening of TUESDAY, No- 
vember 2lst, commencing at half-past Seven o'clock, “ Un the 
influence aud proper use of Poetry and Music in Education, and 
on the Tonic Solfa Method of teaching to Sing,” 14 Rev. 
JOHN CURWEN. The pupils who are learn method, 
and other musical friends, are requested to practise, for illus- 
tration, the following pieces,—the words of which are found in 
“School Songs,” (price 6d. or 3d.) and the tunes in“ School 
Music,” (price ls. or 4d.) or in the Solfa Exercises connected 
with the new work advertised below: —“ School Songs,“ 160, 152, 
1 _ 115, 167, 157, 117, 148, 92, 58, and Exercises 28, 40, 


INGING for SCHOOLS and CONGREGA- 
TIONS, a Grammar of Vocal Music, with a course of 
lessons and exercises founded on the Tonic Solſa Method, and a 
full introduction to the art of Singing at Sight from the Old 
Notation. Edited by Joux Corwen. P alf-a-crown. 
Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. Also, printed 
separately, price 4d., the School Course of Solfa Exercises.”’ 


London: Warp and Co., Paternoster-row. 


HE FINANCIAL REFORM ASSOCIATION 

TRACT, No. III. on TAXATION,—Amount Paid and 

not Paid into the Exchequer—Cost of Collection—Sources and 

Distribution of the Taxes—Comparison of Burtheus on Pro- 

Laus. Trade, and Industry — Jugglery in Finance — How 

r and Labourers are Crushed—The Excise and Customs 
Analyzed. 


No.1, THE CIVIL LIST. 
No. 2, THE PENSION LIST. 


Future Tracts, to appear once a fortnight, will comprise the 
ARMY—the NAVY—the ORDNANCES—the COLONIES— 
LAW and JUSTICE —the NATIONAL DEBT, &c. &c. 

London: Published by G. Vickexs, Holy well-stroet, and 
may be had from him through any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 

‘lerms of Membership of the Association, entitling to all the 
Publications, free by post for a Year:— Ten Shi or 
upwards. OBERTSON GLADSTONE, 

November, 1848. 


Chairman. 
Address to the Secretary, Hargreave's-buildings, Liverpool, 


— 


ECTURES on the PUBLIC LIFE and 
- CHARACTER of OLIVER CROMWELL. By Enuund 

LARKE. 

London: Hauttron, Apams, and Co. Manchester: H. 
Wuirmons. 1847. 12mo, Price 3s. 6d. 

“A work of ability, and fitted for usefulness; affording in- 
Englishman who to 


the preservation of the liberties which we al- 
veady enjoy, and to prompt men on, by use of constitutional 
the removal of the remains of feudal bondage.” — 
Christian Witness. 
„ Peculiarly valuable—a book of genius, research, and utility, 
at will stand to be read over and over again, and that will 
histery the charm of noble aspiration and brilliant 
thropy.”"—Aylesbury News 


Now ready, in One Volume, super-royal 8Svo, price 12s., 
cloth gilt, 


ORTY DAYS in the DESERT. By the 
Author of “ Walks about Jerusalem.” The object of this 
volume is to give distinct and graphic pen and pencil Sketches 
of the Route of the Israelites from Egypt to Mount dwell- 
ing particularly upon the beautiful oasis of WADY IRAN, 
and the neighbouring mountain, the SERBAL. The Work also 
embraces notices of the Convent of St. Catherine, Mount Hor, 
and the extraordinary City of Petra. Illustrated with Twenty- 
seven Engravings on Steel, a Map, and nygmerous Wood-cuts., 


London: ArntTuur Hatt and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
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ANOTHER CURE of ASTHMA of 14 years’ 


prey HI 
DR, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
„ Holyhead-road, Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1848. 
„Sia, — When I received the first box of Dr. Locock's 
Warexs from you I was labouring under one of those attacks 
of asthma to which I have been subject now for about fourteen 
years. My breathing was so very difficult that I expected every 
inspiration would be my last. As for sleep, that was impossible, 
and had been so for several weeks. The first dose (only two 
small wafers) gave me great relief: the second more so—in 
short, the first box laid the groundwork for the cure, which 
only four boxes have effected, and I am now quite well. 
(Signed) . E. BIGNELL. 
(Witness) Mr. F. C. LADBURY, Surgeon, Xe. 


To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for strengthening and clearing the voice. 

They have a plesant taste. Price 18. 14d., 2s, 9d., and Lie, 
per box. 

Agents, DA SILVA and Co., I. Bride-lane, Fleet-street, 
London. Sold by all medicine vendors. 

Nore.—Full directions are given with every box in the 
English, German, and French languages. 

‘Lhese Wafers, containing Antacid and Sedative properties, 
effectually prevent irregularity of the bowels. 


H ALSE’S LETTERS on MEDICAL 


GALVANISM, 


Laetrer IV. 

GALVANISM.—In my last letter I think I proved 
clearly that the powers of the digestive organs — 
principally on the supply of nervous influence to aud 
also that the galvanic apparatus is capable of supplying that 
influence to those nerves which are deficient of it. I will now 
enter still further into the subject, and will endeavour to prove 
that most of the diveases with which we are afflicted arise 
primarily from a diseased etate of the digestive organs. When 
the food is received into the stomach, it is there submitted to 
the action of the gastric juice, the secretion of which commences 
on the instant the food comes in contact with ite coats; this 
juice converts the food into chyme, which is expelled by the 
contractile power of the stomach into the duodenum, where it 
meets wih the bile and the renga gees by the action of 
which it is converted into a white fluid called chyle,” and a 
thick yellow residue, The chyle is now taken up by the ab- 
sorbent vessels, and is mixed with the general current of venous 
blood, which, alter passing through the lungs, both chyle and 
venous blood are converted into red, arterial, nutritive blood, 
and which is now distributed by the heart through the arteries, 
to supply strength and nourishment to every part of the body. 
This is the process of digestion described in a few words, That 
is, it is the process which goes on in a healthy stomach; but it 
is very different in an unhealthy one. In the healthy state, 
there is just the quantity of gastric juice secreted to prepare 
blood for the wants of the system, It is not so in the diseaved 
stomach, Food is swallowed; a small secretion of gastric juice 
takes place; a proportionate quantity of food is ved, and 
the remainder undergoes a state of fermentation. Gasses are 
formed ; a fHlstuleney is the consequence; acids are generated ; 
and what is termed heart-burn, is the consequence., The 
food in a state of fermentation ie either vomited ur escapes into 
the lutestines, and which is the cause of the irsita:ive excite- 
ment, the colicky pains and bowel complaints, unfortunately, 
too well known to need further description. Thus, then, it 
will be evident that there will not be that supply of new biood 
necessary to give strength to the various parte of the body; 
for it is the blood that forme the bone—it is the blood that 
repairs the waste of muscle, nerve, skin, and vessels. This 
waste is continually g on—it never ceases; and, unless 
the waste can be re „ disease must follow. There is « 
common saying in my native country, (Devonshire,) That the 
worst spoke in the wheel creaks first;"’ and 
that whether that spoke be the liver, — = an 
other part, that will be the first attacked. 
hear the sufferer from indigestion, on his first visit, 
say to me, “Oh, Sir, if you knew how wretched I feel, 
vou would pity me. I have no „ BO resolution; all 


seems of 
exertion; my rena has vanished, both from mind and body. 
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Galvanism will restore the digestive powers to their healthy 
state, I have proofs of daily ; and 1 can conscientiously state 
that I succeed nineteen times out of twenty. Invalide, to woom 
it is not convenient to visit London, are informed that the price 
of my Portable Galvanic Apparatus is Ten Guineas. They will 
not sy least difficulty in using them, as 1 supply them with 
every infor . 
WILLIAM H. HALSE, Professor of Medical Galvaniem, 
Brunswick-square, London. 
GALVANISM.—louvalids are solicited to send to Mr. W. H. 
HALSE, of 28, Brunswick-equare, for his let on MEDI- 
CAL GALVANISM, which will be 


i 
3 


tact, it is rather r 
exceedingly fond of it, It quickly causes the patient to do wich- 
out medicine. Terms, One Guinea per week. 
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